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Wuen by any fortuitous circumstances the peculiarities of a 
private individual come under the lash of a reviewer, the latter 
personage enjoys an immense advantage over his adversary, 
since he can inflict his blows without the slightest fear of corre- 
spondent retaliation. This bush warfare, this guerilla shooting 
has been practised to an immense extent by both the Quarterly 
and Edinburgh. Keats is an awful evidence of the effect of 
this unseen fire in the first instance ; and it was intended by 
our Scotch brethren to cover Lord Byron from the same masked 
battery; but, to use his own language, he broke them on the 
wheel they meant for him. Scotch reviewers have ever since 
been kept within something like a general law of courtesy and 
order; but in the case before us, they have again -ventured 
on these outbreaks, and again will find a foe in their very in- 
trenchments, that will soon settle matters with them in a similar 
style—nay, silence their very last shot by vee | after volley. 

The article before us has been ascribed to Sir John M‘Neill. 
We cannot think so meanly of that gentleman, as to believe 
that he would lend himself to so base a purpose, as the attempt 
to degrade the honest and straight-forward efforts of a British 
officer to save his friend and brother officer from the direst of 
thraldom, imprisonment, starvation and death. 

An attempt is made to give a colouring to the article for an 
avowed purpose manifest through the whole tenor of it, as though 
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it were the composition of one of the Stoddart family. With 
the only members and connections of that family, that are capable 
of composing an elaborate article, we enjoy the honour of an 
intimate acquaintance; excepting from this bright phalanx, com- 
ed of some of the highest names in our Alma Mater, the 
seudo-Clergyman, the Plymouth Brother, the rude insulter of 
Captain Grover, the Rev. G. H. Stoddart. Of his woncrous 
recent affection to his brother, which escaped the Stoddart and 
Conolly Committee entirely, to which fund he never subscribed 
a shilling ; of his prodigious veneration for Lord Aberdeen, which 
it would be considered unfair, we suppose, to ascribe to the 
pensions of his family; of the extraordinary conduct of some 
members of that family, we shall, ere we close this article, furnish 
our readers with abundance of means of judging for themselves. 
As we are in possession of sources of information very much 
beyond what either Sir John M‘Neill, or the Edinburgh, or even 
her Majesty’s government possess on this matter, we deem it 
not irrelevant to the object in question even to review a re- 
viewer, the more especially as the author of the article before us 
comes forward as the ostensible champion of government in this 
matter, which we substantiate by directing our readers to pay 
attention to those mysterious passages which announce access to 
Colonel Stoddart’s papers, and further, the minute acquaintance 
with all the correspondence which had taken place on the Stod- 
dart and Conolly matter, and which Captain Grover declares 
was not shown to him. We can scarce think that government 
would act thus meanly, or allow themselves to be thus poorly 
championed, since we well know that even the necessary in- 
formation which he required was not furnished to Dr. Wolff, 
nor was he allowed to publish what was his own, viz. the letter 
of Lord Ellenborough, which was given to him by the Ameer of 
Bokhara, and which no jus gentium or jus politicum can enable 
government to retain. The letter also of Sir Richmond Shake- 
speare, detained by Colonel Sheil, was taken possession of in 
the same summary manner by government. It would be the 
very maximum of unfairness to deny Dr. Wolff the means of 
authenticating facts on the plea of state necessity, and then to 
wave this when any blind partisan takes up the cudgels for the 
crown. Captain Grover looks on the article as an emanation 
from the Foreign Office; it has this aspect we own, but we will 
not for the above reasons allow ourselves for one moment 
to entertain such a supposition. For ourselves, we are the 
avowed friends and supporters of the Peel cabinet, and if any 
confidences were to be made, should naturally look for them in 
our direction, and not so far a-field as a Scotch Review. The 
government, in some of its brightest members, has not shown 
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itself indisposed to aid our efforts. We confess, in this affair of 
Dr. Wolff, we have our own notions of right and justice; we have 
expressed these in our last Number, we have pointed out a course 
which we shall yet, we trust, see realized in this matter, and we 
shall in this enter into further details, which, but for this unhappy 
article in the Edinburgh, might have slumbered. We now pro- 
ceed to the Solons of the North. In the first page of the article 
we have a colouring given to the Stoddart and Conolly affair of 
the most artful character. 

“ These two distinguished officers, while employed on friendly mis- 
sions to Central Asia, were seized, imprisoned, and treated with the 
greatest barbarity by the Ameer of Bokhara.” 


Friendly missions! Sir John M‘Neill sent Colonel Stoddart, 
vested with the full powers of an envoy, to complete a treaty 
in Bokhara. Sir William M‘Naghten instructed Captain Conolly 
in a similar manner. Friendly missions! Captain Conolly and 
Colonel Stoddart were both envoys in an absolute and clear 
sense of the term, and every insult offered to them was as much 
offered to the British crown as though Sir Stratford Canning 
or Sir John M‘Neill had been the recipients. That is the exact 

+e \- . . h 
oa of the case, and no special pleading can do away wit 
acts. 

The next statement we must own we read three times before 
we could believe our eyes; we then looked for a table of errata, 
but no, the passage stood intact. 

“ He (Dr. Wolff) has ascertained, as fully as a fact can well 
be ascertained, that the original intelligence of the murder of 
these two meritorious officers is substantially correct.” Now, 
in principio, we should be glad to know, as this article was 
published before Dr. Wolft’s work, by what possible clairvoyance 
the reviewer could ascertain or determine that point or Dr. 
Wolff’s mind on the matter. If any man were to say, I am 
quite convinced, from the evidence of a book I have never read 
a line of, that two British officers were murdered in 1843, we 
should consider him a fair candidate for St. Luke’s, Bedlam, or 
any other receptacle for the demented. But it isso, Sucha 
writer we feel much beneath our refutation, but as the government 
did rely on the statement of Saleh Muhammed, which the re- 
viewer affirms that Dr. Wolff proved to be substantially correct, 
we shall examine that statement. In the first place then, when 
Dr. Wolff encountered Saleh Muhammed at Meshed, with a full 
sense of the personal danger he must incur in visiting Bokhara, 
his natural leaning, one would feel inclined to think, would be to 
agree with Saleh Muhammed. He says, however, he did not be- 
lieve the truth of his statement “ the execution of Stoddart and 
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Conolly. Further conversation oniy increased this impression. 
Saleh Muhammed had learnt it from one solitary person at 
Bokhara. Kerban, the chief of the caravan, gave an absolute 
contradiction to this statement, having seen them alive after 
Saleh Muhammed had pronounced them dead. A Turkomaun 
chief gave similar assurances. The Assaff-ood-Dowla, the Persian 
viceroy of Khorassaun, sent word that the envoys were alive in 
the last year, 1843. The people of Meshed were none of them 
aware of any such execution. Saleh Muhammed himself ad- 
mitted that the two persons executed might not have been Stod- 
dart and Conolly. fie varied materially even in the details of his 
own story. First, he had it from the executioner of Stoddart, 
then not. He used every possible means to deter Dr. Wolff 
from those investigations at Bokhara that he knew would prove 
fatal to his veracity. With all the beautiful and romantic air 
which the Edinburgh reviewer, the Romancer of the North, has 
given him, he made a claim on Colonel Sheil for 120 tomauns, 
which Dr. Wolff heard from various quarters he had previously 
received from Major Todd. 

So much for the Akhund Zadeh, with whose account Dr. 
Wolff is wholly at issue with respect to the time of the execu- 
tion ; to the official date of which, as furnished by the Ameer of 
Bokhara, and Abdul Samut Khan, confirmed by Abbas Kouli 
Khan, the Persian ambassador as Sarratan, 1259, and by his 
own mature reflection, he adheres. The execution was not public, 
as Saleh Muhammed describes it, neither was it in the place he 
describes. It really does require a front of uncommon brass to 
assert that when Dr. Wolff contradicts Saleh Muhammed in 
time, place and circumstance, he confirms the Akhund Zadeh’s 
testimony. 

We shall offer no observation on the ridicule attempted to be 
thrown on Captain Grover, by a contrast of his method of 
seconding his friend in the Home department; we shall only say 
that no ministry, no home secretary, nor body of statesmen, 
could have used more energy in co-operation with any friend or 
ally than he did. The energetic character of the two friends at 
home and abroad, the perfect harmony and sympathy between 
the two departments, as the reviewer jeeringly calls them, amply 
— that the Home did its best for the Foreign, and the 

oreign nobly seconded the Home. Europe almost to a man 


sympathized with the two friends, nor did the barbarous Ameer, 
even, slight their mutual affection or deride it; that was left for a 
northern reviewer. Dr. Wolff and Captain Grover are not men 
to be despised as controversialists; their powers far exceed those 
of their shallow reviewer. Captain Grover certainly did point 
out to the government many glaring errors, such as the register- 
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ing Bokhara in Persia, &c. and for which government stands in- 
debted to him. Lieutenant Wyburn had also been certainly over- 
looked when Captain Grover drew the attention of the govern- 
ment to his case. These matters may have been possibly some- 
what sharply put by him to the government, but the reviewer's 
next assertion, that he vindicates the very Ameer whom he so 
gravely lays down a plan to punish, is beyond human credence 
or patience. He says the Ameer acted under mistaken impres- 
sions, and certainly, despite all the various efforts that were made 
to save Stoddart and Conolly, the one effort which alone would 
have proved efticacious—the letter from her Majesty—was not 
tried until too late, and therefore the suspicion strengthened that 
they were no envoys at all. 

Guptais Grover is next charged with inaccuracy, inasmuch as 
he has stated that the messenger that delivered the despatches 
to Colonel Stoddart on the 10th December was immediately 
on his arrival put to death. Does Dr. Wolff confirm this state- 
ment? we subjoin his account :— 

“A Turkomaun carne to Bokhara for the purpose of saving Stod- 
dart; Abdul Samut Khan was informed of it, and he immediately gave 
notice of the attempt to the Ameer, who instantly ordered the Turko- 
maun’s head to be struck off.” —Vol. ii. p. 90. 

The reviewer next enters very freely into the comments of 
foreigners on this immediate transaction—the death of the envoys. 
They have been free indeed in their remarks, but in narrating 
them does Captain Grover sympathize with them? Quite the 
contrary ; he feels stung to the soul for the occasion given to the 
enemies of England to malign her fame and power, and cer- 
tainly Wolff and Grover have subdued the foul tache on our 
national scutcheon, though they could not efface the mark of 
blood. At p. 151, we learn that there was a wonderful quantity 
of quiet sympathy felt for Colonel Stoddart and Captain Co- 
nolly, only it did not see the light of day, it mourned in dark- 
ness. Here we must speak out. None of the Stoddart family 
seconded the noble efforts of the committee, the most natural 
course we should have conceived for relatives to adopt. They 
thought only of their own pensions from the crown, and keeping 
well in with the givers of good things. Certainly, however, 
in the height of even their base servility, we do know the 
did not go the length of the reviewer in affirming that either 
Lord Palmerston or Sir John Hobhouse had done their duty. 
We have, as we have expressed, the lowest conceivable opinion 
of the head and heart of the Rev. G. H. Stoddart, but we pre- 
sume he may be considered an exponent in some sense of his 
own feelings and his female relatives, and any members of the 
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Conolly family with whom they held intercourse. Now the fol- 
lowing declaration even escapes him :— 

“T stated that in the first place Lord Aberdeen, against whom so 
much was alleged, was not responsible at all for the appointment of 
my brother to diplomatic service in Bokhara, as it had in fact been 
made in the time of his predecessor; and that it was the opinion of 
myself and other relatives, that however we may now regret that some 
more effectual step was not taken, all that was thought advisable to be 
done, and all that circumstances permitted, was attempted on their be- 
half.” —Bokhara Victims, p. 356, 

We have nothing to do with the self-contradiction of this 
person in the above paragraph. He admits and regrets that 
some more effectual step was not taken,—therefore it could have 
been taken, or else why regret an impossibility? We again 
—_—_ we have nothing to do with the inconsistency of the end 
of this paragraph with the middle. It requires a writer of very 
different powers to the one before us to observe the Horatian 
rule. 

“ Primo ne medium, medio ne discrepet imum.” 

Where there is not innate truth, inconsistency will be apparent, 
and here the most zealous partisan of the opposite view to our 
own admits that a more effectual line of measures than those 
adopted might have been adopted. A very differently disposed 
member of this family, well known in his vicinity for the quiet 
and gentle exercise of his pastoral functions, the Vicar of 
Hundon, the Rev. R. W. Stoddart, after some kind observations 
on Dr. Wolff, to whom he addresses the letter before us, writes 
as follows :— 

“I think also our very best thanks are due to Captain Grover for 
his interest and sacrifice made in the good hope of preserving a fellow 
soldier from the tyrant’s grasp; no praise I feel will be too much to 
be given to you both, and perhaps you will be kind enough, as I know 
not his address, to convey mine, and in them the expression of the 
feelings of the relatives of Colonel Stoddart to him.” 

That is the sense entertained by the unpensioned portion of 
the Stoddart family to both these extraordinary men, and we 
certainly think it far outweighs the demented self-contradictor 
alluded to above. 

At this portion of the article, a degree of ignorance which 
wholly prevents our ascribing it for one instant to Sir J. M‘Neill 
occurs; we have at p. 154 the Khan Huzrut spoken of. We 
beg leave to tell the reviewer for his information, that if he will 
glance over Dr. Wolff’s recently published work, he will learn 
from it that Hasrat, as Dr. Wolff more correctly writes it, means 
hing, and not the proper name of a sovereign. We recommend 
this writer to get up a little acquaintance with oriental tongues 
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and titles, before he again enlightens the public to his own igno- 
rance, and we tell him for a piece of quiet information “ entre 
nous,” that the Khan Hasrat means Mr. King. 

We consider that we have indicated in the above remarks the 
insufficiency and ignorance of the reviewer, We now proceed, 
though we could extend them usque ad nauseam, from dulness to 
dishonesty. At p. 146 we have a quotation apparently of a 
continuous character, certainly only prefaced by the very doubt- 
ful word “extracts.” Not a star—not a hyphen—not one of the 
ordinary notes by which the continuity of text is shown to be 
broken, is given, nothing, we repeat, to indicate the faintest break 
in the narrative. Yet the extract begins, we find, at p. 45 of 
Captain Grover’s work. Eleven lines are then omitted in sequence 
at the beginning of 46, then the remainder of 46 is taken, and 
47. After a stop at a semicolon, will it be credited that p. 227 
next furnishes a quotation of four lines, p. 236 three more para- 
graphs, p. 242 the concluding sentence ? 

These things might have been done, nay, were done, in the days 
when the Edinburgh and Quarterly ruled the roast and did what 
they pleased, made what havoc they liked of fame, honour, re- 
putation, talent; but now they cannot do it, and any dishonest 
abetting of bad and tyrannic principles, quirks, misquotations, is 
met by the honest spirit of Britons, enlightened by rising reviews 
of equal talent and more honesty. 

Let us take this article and serve it its own fashion of criticism: 


We hope, we trust, that if the time should come when Great Britain 
may have it in her power to make the present sovereign of that country 
(Bokhara) account for the atrocities of which he has been guilty, the 
opportunity will not be lost. If this could be effected much would be 
gained to humanity and something contributed to the security of these 
states” (the Usbecks.) That is to say that their ruin would be their 
restoration. 

Again : 

* We still freely acquit him (Captain Grover), a soldier and gentle- 
man, of the baseness of pretending a zeal for the rescue of the captives 
by which he was not actuated, or of encouraging hopes for their safety 
which he did not entertain. In his anxiety to fix these imputations 
upon the British government, Captain Grover has resorted to means, 
which the utmost charity of construction will not permit us to attribute 
to ignorance.” 

The stupidity of the reviewer has furnished us here with a 
regular set contradiction of himself in this latter quotation, be- 
sides the one formed by collocation. He is, like Dogberry, twice 
written an ass, somewhat like that worthy by his ascription, as 
well as (oh the evils of civilization to fools!) inscription. 

If the editor of the Edinburgh permits this personage long to 
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fill his columns, or appear at one time the apologist for the 
government, and that in such an unlucky case as the present, 
and at another its bitterest reviler, this inconsistency can escape 
none; and we submit to him his fate in the following lines : 
“ Nil moror officium quod me gravat, ac neque ficto 
In pejus vultu proponi cereus usquam, 
Nec prave factis decorari versibus opto, 
Ne rubeam pingui donatus munere, et una 
Cum Scriptore meo capsa porrectus aperta 
Deferar in vicum vendentem tus et odores 
Et piper, et quidquid chartis amicitur ineptis.” 
*‘ Should I delay my painful duty here, 
My brazen impudence will be too clear, 
I dare no longer grace the evil deed 
With glozing words—I dread that yawning chest, 
The Blue and Yellow’s bourne of fated rest, 
Whence all our leaves, howe’er we rage and mutter, 
Shall be condemned to wrap up spice and butter.” 

So much for aim, purpose, and execution of his main scheme. 
We shall now touch on a few desultory points of this article. 
We pass the mean attempt to run up, in counter opposition to 
Captain Grover, the various efforts made to save the lives of their 
brother officers by the Indian army. No one has ever distrusted 
that noble body of men, or felt otherwise than that they were 
governed by principles of the most chivalric character with respect 
to the fate of all their brothers in arms. Captain Grover has never 
impugned their honour or praiseworthy anxiety to save the cap- 
tives, and the Indian army has evidently viewed him as one 
capable of taking more efficient means than they could command 
from their position, and given him their full confidence. An 
unselfish spirit and easy abandon to the ruling motive mark him 
as eminently participating in the same chivalrous element that 
distinguished Setnad, Du Guesclin or Bayard. 

The reviewer labours hard at another point to gain 1842 for 
the period of the execution of the envoys. Could he do so, the 
Akhund Zadeh would be still out in his reckoning. The re- 
viewer next attempts to prove Dr. Wolff inconsistent, without 
his published work before him; but when we take into consider- 
ation the ill state of his health when he arrived at Teheraun, and 
the inaccuracy of Bokhara statements, we must wait his last and 
deliberate on gment as enunciated in his book. He was fully 
disposed, Captain Grover thinks, rather to favour government in 
that statement, to shield them from obloquy than expose them to 
it. He further wished, for the sake of the feelings of his dear 
friends the M‘Naghtens, to give them the date of 1842, but his 
remarkable words are— 
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“ For the age of soul of the friends of those murdered officers, 
Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly, I have to observe that they 
were both of them cruelly slaughtered at Bokhara, after enduring 
agonies from confinement in prison of the most fearful character ; 
masses of their flesh having been gnawn off their bones by vermin in 
1843,”—Pref. p. viii. 

Again, the official letter of the Ameer to Captain Grover fixes 
it at 1843 ; the Persian ambassador, Abbas Kouli Khan, 1843 ; 
the Kazi Kelaun, 1843. ‘The latest conclusions to which Dr. 
Wolff arrived fixed it in 1843, and he was further enabled to 
rectify the time by the arrival of Lord Ellenborough’s letter, 
which reached Bokhara exactly one year before him. Haje 
Ibrahim, Mirza Muhammed Khan, Behadur, Nasr Khyr Ullah, 
Houssein Cabulee, corroborate this. Sir Stratford Canning also 
writes to Captain Grover, in a letter dated November 13th, 1843, 
that the officers were alive five months previous, nor does there 
appear any reason to discredit Mr. Layard’s statement on which 
our ambassador relied. 

When all this is thrown together, it forms a mass of evidence 
in favour of the date of the execution in 1843 that is perfectly 
overwhelming, and a mighty different affair to those slender evi- 
dences adduced in p. 164 of the Edinburgh. 

We shall now deal with the question of the objections offered 
by the reviewer to the proposal of Captain Grover to punish the 
Ameer by the medium of a Persian army. We cannot for our 
lives discover that any effect injurious to Great Britain would be 

roduced by the Assaff-ood-Dowla marching troops against 
Bokhara, or by the Turkomauns being paid as our mercenaries 
to settle the Ameer. The Turkomauns would do it, the Persians 
would try it. One single British regiment would subdue the 
whole of Bokhara thus aided. And who, we should be glad to 
be informed, subsidized the entire force at Waterloo? Was that 
a British force or a mass of mercenaries hired to put down the 
tyrant usurper of France by the gold of Great Britain? We 
own the great day of Waterloo was left to develop, as the last 
bright act of the great historic drama, the surpassing valor of the 
British prowess, but were not Austria, Prussia, Russia, all aided 
by British gold? Who has forgotten Austria’s five million com- 
position? Why are we to beso mightily thin skinned in putting 
down one murderer any more than another? The Ameer of 
Bokhara has violated the “jus gentium,” in putting to death our 
envoys, and what care we whether Persia or the Usbecks act on 
him, if the distance be inconvenient for British operations ?, What 
are our Sepoys but mercenaries, yet we used them to subdue 
Sind? As for the argument that the Usbecks would rise and 
support Bokhara against the Persians, that we know to be false. 
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If they were disposed to do so, their own slave papain aided 
by Persia, would soon put them down, for the Turkomauns are a 
rope of sand, and have no Afrasiab, Genghis Khan, Nadir Shah, 
or Timur, to lead them now. The question of Sunnees and 
Sheahs would not be made a point of in the matter, we are con- 
vinced. The Sheah influence is clearly even dreaded by the 
Ameer himself, since Dr. Wolff found that his life was saved by 
the friendly power of Persia. Sooner or later Persia will have 
this ground, if the Assaff-ood-Dowla does not make himself inde- 

endent of Persia, and seize on it as his own, which is not unlikely. 

e know that a trifle would influence him ve a to at- 
tempt the putting down the Ameer, and possibly ritish policy 
could scarce act more successfully for our interest than in allowing 
him to form an independent sovereignty, composed of Bokhara 
and Khorassaun, in friendly relation with ourselves. 

We now approach a subject of great delicacy, and to us 
extremely disagreeable to touch on, the money question between 
Lord Aberdeen and Captain Grover, which the Edinburgh 
slurs over in a very strange manner. As the public are not yet 
probably quite aware of the exact nature of this case, we shall 
state in a few words the whole transaction. The Stoddart and 
Conolly Committee thought it their best course to place in Dr. 
Wolff's hands 5001, for his expenses to and from Bokhara. They 
did not claim vouchers for the expenses incurred, they gave Dr. 
Wolff this sum to defray them. When at Bokhara, and in 
danger of his life, Dr. Wolff was compelled to give a note of 
hand to Abdul Samut Khan for 6009 tillahs. He did it in the 
following words :— 

“ In the garden of the infamous Nayeb Abdul Samut Khan, sur- 
rounded by his Fanditti, and compelled by him, I write that he forced 


JSrom me a note of hand for six thousand tillahs. 


“ Josepn Wo rr, 
** Prisoner.” 

Now we are not, heaven be praised, men of business or com- 
mercial habits, but we should like to know, in our simplicity, 
where in the world, except at the British envoy’s at Teheraun, 
such a draft would be honoured? Nothing in it of value re- 
ceived, unless we take Dr. Wolff’s positive imprisonment, com- 
pulsion and pain, for this invisible quantity. It will searce be 
credited, that, with such a declaration before him, Colonel Sheil, 
holding in his hands the noble guarantee of Captain Grover, 
given to the British Government for his friend’s lawful necessities, 
should have actually made that officer pay on such an instrument 
as this 400/. It is so. We will now look at how the 6000 
tillahs were made out as a claim; 3000 tillahs were delivered by 
Abdul Samut Khan to Dr. Wolff, that worthy intending to 
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murder Dr. Wolff before he reached Teheraun. The villain was 
in the habit of lending money in this manner, or rather forcing 
it on people; for he lent Captain Conolly 3000 tillahs in this 
manner, and when he died seized on his effects with this pro- 
perty among them, repaid himself, and then also claimed his bill 
besides. If he could not succeed in murdering Dr. Wolff, he 
determined to rob him, possess himself of the 3000 tillahs lent, 
and then to claim the 6000, which he knew he could get from 
Colonel Sheil. Of the other 3000 tillahs Abdul Samut Khan 
presented his son with 800, and 2200 he declared he had dis- 
bursed among the Ameer’s suite. Dr. Wolff made oath that he 
never received any consideration for one 3000, nor authorized the 
Nayeb to expend anything for him. Of the 3000 entrusted to 
him, above 600 were stolen from him on the road to Teheraun 
by the villanous accomplices of the Nayeb; thirty tomauns, 
which the same villain Nayeb had charged in his accounts as 
paid to Mirza Abdul Wahab, Dr. Wolff was obliged to pay, 
since, in reality, not one farthing had been paid; also for the 
conveyance of merchandize on eight camels, which goods really 
belonged to the same miscreant, his own camels were taken from 
him and he was compelled to hire fresh ones; these were loaded 
with the merchandize of the caravan, and at first he was compelled 
to take more than he required. The extortion practised by the 
Bokhara ambassador, en route, was incessant, and the Turko- 
mauns daily attempted robbery or menace, prompted by Abdul 
Samut Khan’s people, to say nothing of the rapacious demands 
made on Dr. Wolff at Bokhara by Abdul Samut Khan and his 
agents; all this system of wrong and robbery receives the sanction 
of our envoy at Teheraun. Independent of this, as if Colonel 
Sheil bid defiance to every rule of propriety and right reasoning, 
he stated that he should recommend government to pay to Abdul 
Samut Khan 100 tillahs for the letter of Lord Ellenborough, 
when that identical letter was suppressed by that villain for his 
own base ends, and never reached the Ameer until Dr. Wolff 
arrived at Bokhara. Well may Dr. Wolff say that Colonel Sheil’s 
conduct is inexplicable. Nor is this all; Colonel Sheil omitted to 
detain Haje Ibrahim, Abdul Samut Khan’s brother, an accom- 
plice in the murder of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly, at 
Teheraun, demanded no account of that mysterious affair, and 
of Haje Ibrahim’s own doings and omissions to do, and suppres- 
sions of correspondence in that matter. As for the contemptible 
present with which he graced Dr. Wolff’s introduction to the 
Ameer, consisting of a silver watch worth fifteen shillings, and 
three pieces of cloth, valued in all by Dr. Wolff at 6/., con- 
anid, as it was, with the munificence of the Assaff-ood-Dowla, 
who sent a present amounting to 260/., we are really surprised 
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that its paltriness was not resented, and that Dr. Wolff’s head 
did not pay the penalty. Either the government ought to have 
sent nothing, which we think the better course, or else not to 
have sent a positive provocative to the Ameer’s fury. 

We shall next consider the simple fact, that the government, 
or rather Colonel Sheil, enunciates, in the case of Dr. Wolff, that 
the life of a British subject is not matter of state care, unless he be 
clothed with some official dignity. Colonel Sheil sends no letter, 
and leaves Dr. Wolff to fight his way. We admit he considered 
it politic to keep Dr. Wolff’s mission as clear as possible from 
official dignity; we also admit that his letters show that he 
apprehended any interference on his part would be fatal; but we 
demand how is it that our envoy at Teheraun is thus contemptible, 
if it be so, at Bokhara? Surely, when he learnt that Dr. Wolff 
was, contrary to the law of all nations, detained a prisoner, some- 
thing official ought to have been attempted. On Kis return from 
Bokhara, we presume, had there been no guarantee from Cap- 
tain Grover, Abdul Samut Khan’s agent would have been 
permitted to seize Dr. Wolff and carry him back to Bokhara. 
Really this is too bad. Is this then the position of a British 
subject in any part of the world, that he receives no protection 
from his government, and that his government holds his life at 
nil, unless he be an official agent, and even then does not keep a 
very bright look out on missing envoys? But we assert, that 
Dr. Wolff, had he been the subject of Russia, would have been 
claimed in an unmistakeable manner with a voice of thunder, 
whereas our envoy dares not even write a line to Dr. Wolff openly 
at Bokhara. Will the Dowlat, the Power, submit to this?’ Why, 
the doctor on his return mapped down, for British convenience, 
and with a view to some adjustment with the Ameer, by the aid 
of Abdul Wahab, the whole line from Bokhara to Meshed, and 
Captain Grover pointed out to the Geographical Society the 
entire route, with every feature of the locality, its rivers, moun- 
tains, buildings, &c. 

And now one word to Lord Aberdeen. It cannot but be fully 
apparent to his lordship that his own office has by no means 
exhibited that degree of accuracy, nor his own statements, nor 
even the Premier’s, that infallibility that is expected by a British 
public from persons high in office assisted by a formidable array 
of officials. We think Captain Grover has assailed Sir Robert 
Peel somewhat rudely and indiscreetly, but can any one say that 
the Captain has not elicited important truths? An English 
envoy, Lieut. Wyburd, overlooked!—Two others gazetted as 
dead, when they were living! !—The exercise of the only pos- 
sible means that could have saved the two latter, the Queen’s 
sign manual, so tardily applied, that their lives were sacrificed 
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before her Majesty's letter could reach Bokhara.—An offer made 
to Captain Grover of 400/. of public money, on the condition that 
he would withdraw two letters reflecting on Lord Aberdeen, 
when, if it was publicly right to pay him back his guarantee, 
Lord Aberdeen’s private misunderstanding had nothing to do 
with the question—public money offered for this object with- 
drawn on feelings of personal spleen—we cannot say that here 
the Foreign Oftice assumes that official dignity that ought to cha- 
racterize it. If it be right that this sum be paid, why is it not 
paid in the Queen’s name or by a grant of the House, a circum- 
stance we give Lord Aberdeen timely notice of, and one that 
may arrive next session, and possibly create a serious difficult 
to the government. Now we ask his lordship boldly, whether 
his dignified course would not be to pay this money at once 
without any reference to the letters? Grover is a noble fellow ; 
the Country thinks well of him, the Continent thinks well of him; 
he has bestowed time and attention and money on the purest 
of objects; not a blot rests upon his high character as an officer 
and a gentleman; nor are his acquirements slight or superficial. 
It would look well, were the government to show its sense of 
what he has done, pay him what on their own acknowledgment 
is due to him, and, further, give him his promotion. They have 
shown generosity, a telling generosity, in many of their recent 
promotions,——Serjeant Erle for example,—and therefore may well 
digest a little honest opposition from a “ warm-hearted soldier, 
scholar, and gentleman.’ We know that Lord Aberdeen enter- 
tains kind feelings to Dr. Wolff; his noble son-in-law exerted 
himself to a large extent to procure subscribers to the Testi- 
monial; but why was not the slight personal honour of presenting 
Dr. Wolff to her Majesty on his return at the first drawing-room 
conferred on him? Has her Majesty one man in her dominions 
who would not have been pleased to hear the Sovereign question 
him kindly of his condition—as the Queen of Greece did—thank 
him for his personal sacrifices to save her officers, and for the 
dignified position which he has made Christianity assume among 
Muhammedans? and surely this was no more than “ the tra- 
velled Thane, Athenian Aberdeen,” might himself have done. 
Sure we are that a pension conferred on Dr. Wolff from the 
crown would not have been considered by the nation as ill 
bestowed. The health of Dr. Wolff is irretrievably, we fear, 
ruined; another Rishta has appeared in his arm, and he is com- 
oo to take the little chaplaincy of Malines (25/. a-year), for 
is maintenance. His friends design to employ the Testimonial 


Fund, which as yet has not reached 1000/., on an annuity for 
his life, but this will be but a bare pittance; and this is the 
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position of a man that has done more for Christianity than pos- 
sibly any living being. This state of things we hope to see 
radivecel, and certain are we, that unless it is, honest and 
frankhearted men will lose their confidence in Government, the 
Church, and the Nation. When we reflect how bitter is the dole 
to warmhearted disinterestedness, chivalric honour, and God- 
devoted-sanctity, we are too sadly convinced there is something 
unsound in the whole body politic. There is, however, a gene- 
rous body of rising statesmen, nursed in a school that teaches 
men to suffer the Seneivesion of much for the love of God and the 
honour of the Church,—a body of men who feel that the Church 
has been simply the State Exponent too long—that her bishops 
have appropriated to themselves too much of what is fearfully 
lacking toa starved presbytery—that there must come a time when 
her rulers shall not consider their own families first, next state 
recommendations, then the little clique that surrounds them— 
this body of statesmen will, in their day, we trust, seek out men 
for the office, and not the office for the men. Trammelled in old 
habits, nurtured in a bad system, imprisoned in a chain of pro- 
mises to kith and kin, much may not arise from the present 
men of our communion; but we feel the time is coming when 
services must be considered, when high qualities shall place a 
man higher than even birth, when the aged minister shall not 
put forth his palsy-stricken hand or utter his feeble wail for 
bread, but comfort be given to the presbyter’s honourable age, 
and retrenchment made for that out of even episcopal splendour. 
Assuredly the fishermen of Galilee would now feel some surprise 
at their successors, whether pleasure would be mingled with it 
may be doubted ; whether Paul, the tent-maker, would think 
that a different state of circumstances justified these fearful 
discrepancies among brethren, and whether the missionary Wolff 
were not in closer affinity to his own character than those who 
are lords over their brethren, rulers of God’s heritage, dispensers 
of the loaves and fishes among their own episcopal order mainly, 
might well be matter of deep and earnest question to the Great 
Gentile Apostle. If it be so, has not the Church to dread more 
from herself than all that Oakleys or Newmans can object to 
in her doctrine? There she stands inexpugnable ; Catholic in 
extent, pure in her scriptural truth ; but even the best of polity 
will not long withstand the rising sense that it is the worst ad- 
ministered of any body, nor will her members gather much heart 
to defend her who leaves them to starve through life and to 
intrude their fearful infirmities on the community to the very 
latest period of disease, decline, and death. 
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Art. I1.—1. Mount Sorel. By the Author of ‘Two Old Men’s 
Tales.” 2 Vols. Chapman and Hall. 1845. 

2. Zoe. By Geraldine E. Jewsbury. 3 Vols. Chapman and 
Hall. 1845. 

3. Look to the End; or, The Bennets Abroad. By Mrs. Ellis. 
2 Vols. Fisher. 1845. 

4. St. James. By W.H. Ainsworth. 3 Vols. Colburn. 1845. 

5. Maids of Honour. 3 Vols. Colburn. 1845, 

6. Whitehall. By the Author of “ Whitefriars.” 3 Vols. Mor- 
timer. 1845. 

7. Sybil; or, The Two Nations. By B. Disraeli, M.P., Author 
of Coningsby.” 3 Vols. Colburn. 1845. 

8. The White Slave. By the Author of “ Revelations of Russia.” 
3 Vols. Colburn. 1845. 

9. The Improvisatore ; translated from the Danish of Andersen. 
By Mary Howitt. 2 Vols. Bentley. 1845. 

10. Pry Juif Errant. Par Eugene Sue. Vols. 1 to 8. Jeffs. 
1845. 

ll. The Whiteboy ; a Story of Ireland in 1822. By Mrs.8&.C. 
Hall. 2 Vols. Chapman and Hall. 


Ir was truly remarked the other day, by one of the most accom- 
plished scholars (and most eager novel readers) of the time, that 
a taste for fiction may exist independently of a taste for literature. 
We, at least, have known such a phenomenon as one of the 
acutest of critics able to cast to the winds “ the principle of the 
pyramid,” and every other principle of art and canon of compo- 
sition, for the sake of “ anything in the shape of a story ;”—and 
though bitter enough when poem, or essay, or history, was the 
matter in hand, willing to gather honey from the stalest fadaises 
of the watering-place school of Fiction, and incitements to pity 
or terror from the agonies of the Rugantinos and Matildas of 
Leadenhall Street. The disdain, then, of novels which some 
really entertain, and others assume by way of warranting their 
sagacity, is, like most other disdains, utterly futile ; in the one 
case arising from the deficiency of a sense, in the other from a 
superabundance of nonsense. t the dull or the affected de- 
claim as they will, the well-thumbed volume will still be found 
behind the sofa cushions, even of our Marcets and Somervilles 
and Seniors ;—our Lady Bradshaighs will still besiege our Rich- 
ardsons with regard to the ultimate disposition of their Claussas 
and Clementinas ;—the very butcher’s boy will continue to “ set 
down his tray,” not, as Theodore Hook sang, “ to work at 
Suetonius,” but to consult his Penny Romancer and to feast on 
the delicate distresses it discloses. Seeing, then, that the passion 
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is as old as Time and as universal as sunshine, let us not sneer, 
for that would be inhuman; nor sigh, for that would be silly ; 
but endeavour, as chance and opportunity permit, to give taste 
a direction towards Truth, and to point out to the hungry on 
which side lies wholesome food. 

The past publishing season, though not so brilliant as some 
we can call to mind,—those, for instance, when Scott and Galt, 
Lockhart and Hook, and Banim and Lady Morgan, were in their 
prime,—has been by no means devoid of interest, or meagre in 
the fare it has provided. Not only has new ground been broken 
abroad, but in the works which have appeared at home new 
earnestness, if not new life, has been manifest. The issue of 
native trash has been essentially restricted ; the import of foreign 
treasure largely extended. Let us glance back at some of the 
principal appearances of the year. 

According to old fashioned courtesy, giving place to ladies, we 
find ourselves commencing with one of the best tales of recent 
origin—* Mount Sorel.” For such a work, from its source, we 
had almost ceased to hope. Powerful as the authoress of “ The 
Admiral’s Daughter” had proved herself to be in that harrowing 
but admirable story, every subsequent appearance made by her 
had been so fragmentary as to warrant the fear that that tale 
was the happy exception, not the rule. Never was misgiving 
more mortifying. In these days of insincere thinking and un- 
natural writing, we could ill afford to spare one so full of pur- 
pose and power, who wrote having clearly in view the beings 
of her tale, and not the counter of Great Marlborough Street. 
And in her longest recent effort, ‘ The Previsions of Lady Eve- 
lyn,” the one original story in her “ Triumphs of Time,” a new 
world had been opened with such grace, truth and simplicity, that 
the violent combinations and gratuitous hurry of incidents which 
followed became doubly displeasing. The picture of the dis- 
senting clergyman’s family must have astounded those who 
imagine that the comforts and elegances which taste and intel- 
lect can combine with beneficence and self-denial exist solely 
for the Parsonage, and are denied to the “ house up the chapel 
yard.” Still this was merely a fragment; the tale, as we have 
said, being incomplete in every respect. ‘“ Lady Evelyn” excited 
little attention: was passed over by the novel readers with a 
curious blindness ; ol we were beginning to regard the complete 


works of the authoress rather among the events which never 
happened than such appearances as might be reasonably ex- 
pected,—when “ Mount Sorel” came forth. 

This novel, if we mistake not, will wear: in spite of certain 
faults of style, calculated beyond most others to destroy all 
chance of permanence. The authoress has run in it to the very 
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extreme of the dramatic use of interjections and broken sen- 
tences, the employment of intimation for description, and words 
to suggest phrases, such as will render her book all but un- 
translatable, and in the course of some score of years all but 
unintelligible, should a new fancy of mauling the Gaesnts Eng- 
lish come into fashion. Mr. Dickens, by the way, is not guilt- 
less of the spread of this bad mode ; with his capriciously planted 
periods, his quaint inversions, and his perpetual recourse to 
apostrophe and irony. But he is professedly a humorous novelist, 
whereas the authoress of “ Mount Sorel”’ belongs to the school of 
domestic tragedians, of which Richardson was first and greatest, 
and Scott, in his “ Bride of Lammermoor,” second best: and 
the pathetic and the passionate are seriously interfered with by 
affectations and artifices, which may be excused as giving raci- 
ness and piquancy to more whimsical compositions ; in such, for 
instance, as where a Miggs stands in place of a Mause Headrigg, 
or a Mrs. Nickleby’s delicious recitals occupy a relief broader in 
light than the more probable and less various reminiscences of a 
Lady Margaret Bellenden. One of the causes of the charm 
which Madame Dudevant’s novels will always exercise even over 
those who deprecate her philosophy and detest her morality, lies 
in the exquisite polish and harmony of her style. In spite of 
an amount of neologism and device being current in France, far 
greater and more tempting than any of these spasms and starts 
in which our recent novelists too largely delight, “ Andre,” “ Les 
Maitres Mesaistes,” ‘‘ Consuelo,” “ Jeanne,” yield whole pages of 
writing, the music of which would almost carry off no-meaning, 
and is an exquisite setting to a rich description, or a subtle 
analysis of feeling. 

No such praise, alas! can be extended to the authoress of 
“ Mount Sorel,” since, in total dissent from the commendation 
bestowed on these very peculiarities in certain quarters, we aver, 
that little English has been put forth more vicious than hers, 
Nevertheless, the life, and the colour, and the pathos of the novel, 
will embalm it for our nephews and nieces. So long as England 
lasts, many will be found to appreciate the exquisite tone of the 
picture of the aristocratic household at Holnicote, with its cold 
and haughty master ;—then, as years roll on,—Mr. Higgins as 
the Liberty-and-Equality man of the French Revolution, with his 
quick sympathies and deep prejudices, his liberal illiberality and 
his independence at the mercy of any one flattering it by rude- 
ness,—may possibly take the place, which The Puritan now holds 
in our gallery of imagined personages. Few heroes of female 
creation have as much force and individuality as this purchaser 
of Mr. de Vere’s old family property. Then, the lovers, Reginald 
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and Clarice, are proper lovers,—not the insipid pair whose appear- 
ance from time immemorial in fiction, has infected us with Sir 
Hugh Evans’ “ great dispositions to cry” and to run away; but as 
joyous and gallant a youth, and as delicate yet spri hdly a maiden, 
as gladden the maze of our dark and careful ‘all he repub- 
licanism of Reginald’s father has shocked him into a propensity 
for fine taste and high breeding, which gives a delicious finish to 
his bold manly character; the antiquated loyalty of Clarice’s 
parent trammelled her into an impatience of tradition and au- 
thority, “ influencing ” those “ brisk and airy” motions of fancy, 
without which Beauty tires and Wit pains as heartless, and 
Courtesy dwindles into perfect inanity. Clarice’s mother, too, 
has the faded bloom and the melancholy delicacy of some neg- 
lected portrait, rescued from the squalor (to use a strong phrase) 
which unkindness and harsh treatment cast over their victim, by 
her own exquisite sweetness. These personages are, in short, 
creations. The invention of the tale, too, is simple and happy, 
though weakly wound up; the scenes designed with a master 
hand. ‘“ Mount Sorel” has yet a greater merit: it is of a vigorous 
and healthy morality, no nerve will be slackened by its perusal, 
no hectic passions awakened, no dark and evil combinations 
suggested to the quickest imagination. We have compared the 
English lady with Madame Dudevant in cne characteristic. Ifthe 
latter, however, has the style, the former has the social wisdom 
and the religious principles. Both are mistresses of passion. 
Another novelty of the season, which meritedly excited some 
sensation among thinkers rather than novel readers, has, we 
apprehend, been somewhat mis,udged:—we mean the odd, 
crotchetty, wearisome, clever “ Zoe,” by Miss Jewsbury. With 
regard to the audacity of the authoress, there can be no disagree- 
ment of opinion. Church and Chapel, Whig and Tory, Man of 
Passion and Man of the World, Philosopher and Sentimentalist, 
are attacked alike with a smartness and vivacity resembling 
rather the universal pugnacity of some of those small birds that 
keep aviaries in a perpetual flutter, than the argument or dissua- 
sion of a reasonable being. Epithets are showered, quotation 
behind quotation brought up in depth of columns, aphorism stuck 
to aphorism, with the curious ingenuity of a child, who can never 
make her doll fine enough, or me out her grotto with too 


many bits of glass or artificial flowers—(we are falling, out of 
sympathy, into the very fault complained of). In all this pro- 
fusion and confusion might be found at once an antidote for the 
mischiefs of the book, and an excuse for the questionable taste of 
many of the scenes so ferociously handled by the critics. The 
writer was no more in wicked earnest than Miss Mitford’s board- 
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ing-school girls, when, by way of combining classic fable with 
laid ribbons, and opera-house recollections, they arranged in 
their holiday ballet that Orpheus should be made to seek his 
Eurydice in Scotland. Inexperience, impatience of dullness,— 
that commonest of all resolutions, a resolution not to be common- 
place,—and a burning desire for distinction, have hurried many a 
young writer into lengths ; which, though in the eye of the world 
so many improprieties, and as such to be severely discounte- 
nanced, are but in reality the awkward and aimless motions of a 
novice, guiltless of all evil intention. Those who set themselves 
gravely to argue out the fallacies of “ Zoe,” were more foolish 
(the hard word must out) than its authoress—for hers was the 
folly of Genius—whereas their displeasure partakes of the so- 
lemnity of the Bumbles and Dogberrys, who are cognizant of 
neither proportion nor coherence, and conceive the child’s penny 
whistle to be “as worthy” as the artist’s “ flute or soft recorder.” 
This view taken—and few real thinkers would dissent from it 
we imagine—there is a power, a wit, and a shrewdness in 
* Zoe,” not sufficient to render the novel readable,—for never was 
tale more tedious,—but distinct enough, in these lenten days, to 
make the chronicler point to Miss Jewsbury as a writer of more 
than ordinary promise. Should she again take pen in hand, we 
trust she will do her best to escape from that conscious clever- 
ness which has goaded her into paradoxes she could not defend, 
and passions she did not understand ; that determination to atti- 
tudinize, which is only one degree less wearisome than the Sid- 
donian proceedings of Conscious Virtue. Let her remember that 
a story is something far different from a heap of “guesses at 
Truth” or “ Strivings after Smartness;” that without it has a 
beginning, middle and end, the speculation were better bestowed 
somewhere else, and the disappointment becomes great in pro- 
portion as the description is graphic. Let her beware of the 
great names of History; taking for example Scott, who very 
sparingly introduced those personages of whose wit or eloquence 
the world has read much: his Queens Elizabeth and Mary, and 
gentle King Jamie, being the exceptions. The petit souper 
in Paris, described so glibly in “ Zoe,” would have baffled even a 
Walpole’s savoir-vivre, and a Congreve’s mastery over repartee. 
Should the offences and the impertinences and the artistic mis- 
takes of Miss Jewsbury’s first work be repeated in any future 
novel, she will stand committed to them as faults, not accidents ; 
—over which the largest-minded and sweetest-tempered of critics 
will be unable to cast the mantle of charity. She has power 
enough to avoid so vexatious a position, and, it is to be hoped, 

the will and the modesty. 
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As an illustration of that Conscious Virtue (whose value, 
as an amusing and improving companion), we ventured awhile 
since to question, we may point to Mrs. Ellis;—and to her 
novel, “ The Bennets Abroad,” as one of the phenomena of the 
time, which, taken singly, is almost enough to make optimists, 
and such as believe in progress, lose patience. That there should 
be still a public for such books is hard to bear. That good 
words and phrases of piety and pretences of experience, scat- 
tered as from a dredging-box, over stories as essentially shallow 
and sickly as ever cheered a lady’s maid over her tea, or a Richard 
Swiveller on “ his lonely pillow,” should exercise a charm over any 
portion of the sturdy British people, is humiliating indeed. Tell 
it not to our born enemies the French, that from the “ Soup for 
the Poor” of Hannah More, we have dwindled down to the 
barley water of a yet weaker writer! But these outpourings of 
a hot and tasteless and diluted literature become no joke, when 
it is considered that there are some whose cravings are thereby 
allayed though not satisfied, whose digestive powers are fatally 
impaired ; and with these their good humour, not to say Christian 
charity. By the wisdom of an oracle, the common sense of its 
consulters may be measured ; a calculation, the result of which 
on the present occasion is by no means encouraging. We may 
be thought hard in thus dealing with a writer, who, however 
narrow and portentous, is assuredly well meaning, but the seve- 
rity is forced upon us. The lady is not content to tell tales 
only, she will also teach: settle grave questions of opinion, and 
discuss difficult questions of morals. And her settlements and 
her discussions are precisely those, which, by adroitly appealing 
to weakness and prejudice, are calculated to be adopted as final 
by the slenderly gifted. Further, in sad truth,—it is precisely 
such superficial and positive writers, who pave the way for more 
skilful and less scrupulous fanatics. When the functions of 
nature (to resume our simile) have been enervated by meagre and 
inflating diet, stimulants become sought for. The authoress who 
preaches total abstinence so loudly as Mrs. Ellis might do worse 
than take this plain truth home, and “ moralize it” for her own 
direction as a directress of others. 

So much for the domestic and the didactic novel. The 
historical publications of the year have not been brilliant ; with 
the showy but shallow “ St. James” of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth 
at their head. If an hour in Madame Tussaud’s room could 
give us back “ the mighty dead as they lived,” then might we 
accept his Marlboroughs and Mashams for the rea] intriguers, 
who between them worried poor dull Queen Anne into her grave 
before her time. But not one of his personages has the breath of 
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life. There is not one of his scenes which does not smack of the 
show-box, with Mistress Tarley at its side, to bid the vulgar 
admire “ the gold eyed needle of the period.” Why, with all the 
blunders M. Scribe has made in “ Le Verre d’Eau,”—blunders 
even wondrous in a Frenchman when treating of English parties, 
personages and manners,—there is still in his comedy a spark more 
of vitality, a trace more of the real Duchess, of the real Queen, of 
the real Bolingbroke, than the English novelist’s craft has been 
able to reveal! For this desperate mediocrity, Mr. Ainsworth’s 
earlier efforts did not prepare us. They were frantic, overcharged, 
untrue to every principle of Art and Nature, but still instinct 
with a certain strength. This seems utterly spun out, and only 
the power of words to remain. A powerful rival has recently 
appeared, who might drive Mr. Ainsworth from his throne with- 
out much difficulty, were he so disposed,—we mean the author of 
“ Whitefriars.” But, like the author of “ Rookwood,” he is 
ey straining after effect ; and in his lately published 
* Whitehall,” as in his earlier novel, has obviously been em- 
barrassed in the arrangement of his plot. Whether clearness of 
construction can ever be attained by those who do not originally 
possess it, is questionable. Alfieri’s Memoirs would decide the 
matter in the affirmative, could we — the struggles and 
conquests of such a lusus nature as the rule. Nevertheless we 
would press the attempt on the author of “ Whitefriars,” as not 
only expedient but mr since his romances, with all their 
brilliancy of colour and skill in scenic arrangement, and a pro- 
priety of dialogue distancing the hunger-bitten talk of Mr. 
Ainsworth’s characters, are still so cumbrous and confused as to 
be all but unreadable. A third historical novelist, the author of 
“ Maids of Honour,”’ can only claim a passing word ;—and this 
by stretch of courtesy to his subject, Gay’s “‘ Sweet Lepel” and 
their playfellows, his pictures being feeble, vaporous and formal, 
and his style tedious. In truth, one might apply the description 
given by its heroine, Lady Hervey, of the pantin—a French toy, 
when naturalized in England,—to himself, and still more to the 
herd of the more turgid authors following in the track of the 
Scotts and Victor Hugos. ‘Our people,” she says, “ mean 
nothing but an awkward, dull imitation, and put me very much 
in mind of Jack Pudding, who, when some very dexterous 
tumblers have been showing all that the most exact equilibrium 
can do, comes, and, endeavouring to imitate them, puts himself 
into the most ridiculous attitudes imaginable, and gets two or 
three falls, or breaks his head by his clumsiness and awkward- 
ness.””* 


* Lady Hervey’s Letters, 
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Good specimens of the National Tale have not been denied 
tous. The power of producing Scottish novels, it is true, seems 
to be exhausted: and, strange to say, with all its elements for 
Romance, the novelist of the Principality has yet to make his 
appearance :—Mr. Downes’ cumbrous but powerful “ Mountain 
Decameron”’ not forgotten :—but of the coarse Banim school of 
Hibernian fiction, ‘‘ The Cock and Anchor” is by no means a 
bad example: while Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s “ Whiteboy” is unques- 
tionably the best work she has given to the public: and may be 
cited as a signal instance of the improvement in craftsmanship 
to which perseverance and practice will elevate an artificer origi- 
nally imitative, fragmentary and feeble. ‘‘ The Whiteboy” is 
none of the three. It is a tale of passions and of scenes rather 
than of characters or manners—but the passions are vigorously 
developed, and the scenes painted with great depth and brilliancy 
of colour. 

Conceiving it needless to dilate upon the most recent produc- 
tions of Mr. James and Mrs. Gore,—since of neither author a 
single new word remains to be said,—we shall but mention two 
more English novels of the past year: the first of which will by 
many be thought of importance sufficient to have merited a 
separate article. This, of course, is Mr. Disraeli’s “ Sybil.” 
Taken as a political manifestation it may be so; but we are 
hardly in cue to wrangle about the Five Points or the agricul- 
tural question with those on the other side of the debate: and the 
interest of the Bedchamber Plot has, in some measure, gone by : 
and the Rich and Poor Question is in good hands—the hands 
of all the upright and conscientious men of the nation, be the 
Tory or Whig, Church or Chapel, Philosophic or Romantic. 
word or two, then, on Mr. Disraeli as an artist, is all we shall 
offer. By his so ostentatiously announcing a purpose in his 
recent novels, he has, in some degree, diverted attention from the 
Novelist, considered as such; and people have looked to the 
member of parliament, listened for the revelations of the man of 
fashionable life, and the dear, personal portraitures of those 
whom they hated and had never seen, till, we suspect, they have 
somewhat forgotten the Romancer. 

It is our business, however, to have longer memories. We can 
never encounter the name of the now mature author of “ Alarcos” 
and “ Coningsby,” without recalling the wild days when, with 
all its impudence and frivolity and glaring exaggeration, “ Vivian 
Grey” startled, entertained and riveted us. Even now, at the 
distance of some dozen or fifteen years, we feel as if cheated 
and unfairly dealt with by the non-completion of the legend ; 
and fancy that Mr, Disraeli might prescribe himself a worse 
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task than completing the strange and particoloured web, and 
filling up the strange arabesques of its pattern. Nor are “ Con- 
tarini Fleming” and “ Alroy” ungratefuly forgotten: both full 
of a strange ill-regulated poetry and quiet sarcasm. “ The 
Young Duke” and “ Henrietta Temple,” and, slenderest of all, 
“ Venetia,” belong to a weaker time of inspiration. All seems 
alike forced in them—the composition, the feeling, and the phi- 
losophy. They have neither the spontaneousness of youth nor 
the wisdom of middle age. Then, while glancing back over 
Mr. Disraeli’s literary career, the chronicle would be incomplete 
which failed to mention his “ Ixion in Heaven”—the delicious 
sauciness and satire of which covered, but could not hide, happy 
thoughts and poetical images “ strown about,” as the old — 
sings. Indeed, our author is never entirely successful when he 
gets off the ground of what may be briefly called banter: when 
he laysaside that freakish mixture of grave and gay, which, though 
fascinating when episodically used, becomes somewhat tanta- 
lizing when carried out through an extensive work. We are 
never quite convinced of his artistic sincerity; not even in 
“ Sybil,’ which is the most even, the most grave, and the most 
powerfully-written of his tales.’ He is setting himself to de- 
scribe what might have happened, rather than telling what did 
befall. Compare, for instance, as mere specimens of narration, 
the best of his scenes in the manufacturing towns,—ostensibly 
derived from and warranted by Mr. Horne’s Report,—with any 
page taken at random from Defoe or Scott! But this very 
peculiarity or characteristic qualifies him beyond all his peers 
to exhibit that world of fashionable folly, where all.on the sur- 
face is smoothed, and every one so thoroughly biasé, or so tho- 
roughly “ make-believe,” that he must be a well-skilled anatomist 
who can trace the workings of a heart and pulse of life beneath. 
Understanding, to the full, the value of repartee, rather than the 
significance of reply,* Mr. Disraeli’s dialogue is more probable and 
artless than the parlance imagined by most novelists ; who are too 
apt to conceive, that when they have made their dramatis persona 
say what is passing in their minds, their work is done.—As if the 
most sincere of speakers did more than indicate; oftentimes 
unconsciously! If Mr. Dickens reigns supreme in the talk 

* Lest we be thought stating a distinction without a difference, we will point to Miss 
Austen, the conversations in whose novels come nearer life, at the same time more clearly 
developing character and assisting the progress of the story, than those of any other con- 
temporary. As specimens which we have always considered unparalleled, we may 
cite Mr. Weston’s announcement of his son’s arrival to Mrs. Elton in ‘* Emma,” and 
the farewell meeting between Fanny and Miss Crawford in “ Mansfield Park.” In 
these the perfection of ease and fineness of touch seems attained ; yet never was novelist 


clearer of ‘ the good things’ on which our modern artists mainly rest their claims to 
mastery over dialogue. 
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of the Mrs. Nicklebys and Samuel Wellers, and Miss La 
Creevys and Mistress Gamps of this odd world, Mr. Disraeli 
is no less master of the languor and the faded ignorance and 
the elegant hardness of heart of the Marchionesses of Carabas, 
and the Lords Marney and Mountchesney. When personality 
points his pen, as all the world knows, it can bite still deeper 
than the covert satire conveyed in their unconscious confessions 
of ennui and self-interest. He is least happy in the arrange- 
ment of his stories. As some quaint old critic said, “ he does 
not content himself with bending, but absolutely breaks circum- 
stances to bring about his great situations and catastrophes.” 
“ Sybil,” however, is in this respect less recklessly unnatural 
than some among its predecessors ; while it is inferior to none in 
a certain musical elegance of diction, very pleasant to the ear, 
and in a certain chivalrous elevation of tone which would almost 
indicate that the author had fallen on a wrong day and a wrong 
vein ; and that, in spite of all his generous sentiments and shrewd 
theories with regard to the progress of Society, he should have 
lived and written “ once upon a time,” and not now when 

“ everything is done by steam, 

And men are killed with powder.” 

We have still to speak of an English novel of the past season 
which has by no means found the praise due to the power 
and the colour of many of its scenes. This is “The White 
Slave ;” one among the most forcible of many books owing their 
origin to the extension of foreign travel and intercourse. It 
would not be uninstructive, for some analyst, delicate and dis- 
criminative, as Mr. Hunt has shown himself in his “ Imagina- 
tion and Fancy,” to compare the immense additions made to 
the Poet’s treasury of materials of later times with the stores 
of old Imagination ;—to strike a balance betwixt the days when 
a Byron sung of ‘‘ The Isles of Greece” because he had seen 
them; and those when a Shakspeare called up a vision of 
the “ still vexed Bermoothes,” and of “ Egypt” sweeping in 
pomp down the Cydnus, by aid of that attendant Spirit to 
whom time and space were nothing. The believers in clair- 
voyance might rejoice in the result, on beholding how small had 
been the gain to truth in description by the substitution of in- 
formation for invention. But, waiving such an uncomfortable 
fact, the last ten years have given us some novels the scene of 
which is in places strangely distant from our sympathies. 
Makanna, the Caffre Chief, The Thug, (for whom Captain 
Meadows Taylor was able to excite a certain sympathy in de- 
spite of the ghastly array of facts brought against him in Colonel 
Sleeman’s Report), have figured as approved heroes of fiction by 
the side of our Gilbert Gurneys and Ellen Fullartons. Strange 
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times !—when John Bull’s fields are fertilized with guano, and 
his table (be he ever so little of an Apicius) may be now gar- 
nished with American ice and desserted with New Providence 
pines, by the side of Myatt’s newest strawberry! What will 
be left ere long for Discovery ?—what faery lands for the fancy? 

To return: this “‘ White Slave,” though belonging to the school 
of travellers’ novels, merely transports us to “ the land of double 
dates, and of many other strange and double-faced things,” as the 
Lady of “ The Letters from the Baltic” calls Russia. Of late we 
have had many opportunities of gaining an insight into the 
customs of that country, so that the strangeness of his pictures 
is not extreme. Miss Wilmot’s clever and graphic journals 
appended to her “ Memoirs of the Princess Daschkaw ;” Mr. 
Kohl’s minute, though somewhat mechanical collections ; and 
the bright sketches and somewhat too oracular speculations of 
the Baltic Lady aforesaid, have all more or less contributed 
their part to our inventory of court splendours and popular bar- 
barisms, public ordinances and private wrongs belonging to the 
Czar’s country. The author of “ The White Slave” himself, in 
his BTA 8 pee “* Revelations,” had already done his 
part. His novel is a further onslaught in the same direction; but 


here the reader may take as little or as much of the deductions to 


be derived therefrom as may suit his politics or his powers of re- 
ceiving ; and dwell, if he pleases, on the force of certain descrip- 
tions without staking his faith on their fairness or the contrary. 
We shall have something to say presently on the morality of this 
mode of working, and may therefore for the moment consider the 
tale in hand, without reference to its purpose. It seems to us, 
assuredly, one of the most vivid suialionse of pictures recently 
given to the public. “The White Slave,” indeed, may be “ paired 
off” with Mrs. Trollope’s “Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw,” that 
frightful illustration of black slavery! But the former will come 
the more terribly home to most who read. It is true that Charity 
(as she was the other day poetically shown in Mr. ee 
cartoon) takes to her bosom the helpless and oppressed of every 
colour—has no country, and no creed ; but the idea of one man 
placing another, who is his equal in education and intelligence, on 
the rack, is more intimately frightful (if the expression may be per- 
mitted) than the more familiar image of the proprietor of a brutified 
herd of human creatures, disposing of them like so many head of 
cattle! Such is the fate of ‘‘ The White Slave,” —the adopted 
protegé of a fantastic and philanthropic Russian nobleman, 
who See educated him and endowed him with the intention of 
qualifying him for freedom, but dies ere the act of emancipation 
can be completed. A diabolical chance, however, has thrown 
Prince Ivan, the legitimate son, unlike his father, and Mattheus, 
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into personal collision; at a juncture when serf and freeman appa- 
rently stood on an equality: and the ferocious yet calculating 
libertine, defrauded of immediate redress, makes a vow of ven- 
geance. This, after lago’s fashion, he keeps to the death. Such 
an invention, though hackneyed, forms a good canvas for any one 
desirous of displaying the barbaric splendour and the intrinsic 
savagery of Russian society. The serf has married a beautiful 
Raghaliwoman,—thet the pang of the story might be barbed as 
keenly as possible, — and Rackand and wile, who enter St. Pe- 
tersburg at the luckless moment of the old Prince’s death, are 
compelled to drain the cup of abasement to the dregs. A cham- 
pion, however, is provided in the person of a young French 
nobleman, who, partly from love of justice, partly from love of an- 
other white slave, Nadeshta the sister of Mattheus, undertakes 
the protection and deliverance of the victims, and the discomfiture 
of the infamous projects of Prince lvan. The progress of his efforts 
is displayed in a somewhat melodramatic fashion: but we defy 
the lover of Fiction (for whom this article is mainly written) who 
begins to overlook the strife, to leave off ere its close. Ac- 
customed as we are to the devices of novelists, there are scenes 
and suspenses in this book which made us shiver with the excite- 


. ment of ‘* Udolpho” and “ The Italian.” There are pictures and 
“ characters which would do no discredit to the author of “ Anas- 


tasius” or Mr. Morier. (How is it, by the way, that the latter 
gentleman has so unkindly forsaken us?) There is one figure, 
too, sketched episodically, of whom a very fine and noble creation 
might have been wrought had the idea fallen into the hands of a 
Browning, or a Tennyson, or a — This is The Poet, per- 
mitted, nay urged to speak the truth, let it take ever so defying 
a form of indignant republicanism,—by a monarch, who knows 
that a single free tongue will not arouse a nation out of its death- 
sleep, and chooses, by way of variety, to hear what bitter truth is 
like! The combination seems to us striking and unworn. Neither 
are the scenes among the Russian enthusiasts the least vivid in the 
gallery of painful pictures, of which religious fanaticism has fur- 
nished the subject. In short, the author of “ The White Slave” 
ought to write again,—rise superior to the empiricism of the day; 
and we repeat we know of few more competent to add to the 
world’s stores of Romance. 

We must now leave English fiction, to do honour to one of the 
most remarkable foreign novels recently given to the public. We 
were already deep in debt to Mrs. Howitt for naturalizing Frede- 
rika Bremer’s domestic tales, but are inclined to consider the 
obligation as doubled by the translation of Andersen's “ Improvi- 
satore,” a book like 


«« —-a beaker, full of the warm south,” 
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which will deliciously answer the yearnings of those who, from 
their childish days, have been dreaming of Italy as of some 
blessed fairy land. ‘This it had been to the Danish author, 
throughout the youth of hard struggle and fantastic aspiration 
so simply narrated in the prefatory biography ; and he has been 
enabled to extend to his readers the spell which its sunny air, and 
its sad ruins, and its gifted people,—a strange combination of 
sunshine and sadness,—exercised over him. The story is aimless, 
and its dénouement improbable: perhaps, for either fault, none 
the more untrue to the real life of a Poet; but such a gallery of 
pictures, glowing beyond the power of mote (save it be the 
author’s own) to characterize, hardly exists. The spirit of the 
wide Campagna,—of solemn Rome, and brilliant Naples, and 
fantastic Venice, (now, thank Heaven! reviving from its decay !) 
is in every word. One might have thought it marvellous that a 
being from so cold a climate as Denmark could have so revelled 
in the South land, and so skilfully caught its music: did not a 
moment’s reflection remind us that it has been always so. The 
daily bread of the child of the soil is generally a luxury to the 
stranger. We know of nothing in the novels of Manzoni, or Azeg- 
lio or Grossi, or the other modern Italians who have imitated 
Scott, to compare in vivacity and truth to the Venetian pictures of 
George Sand’s “ Laderniere Aldini,” or ‘‘ Consuelo,” or the more 
matter-of-fact descriptions by Goethe and Beckford, and Lady 
Morgan. Yet, as works of art, Andersen’s descriptions rank yet 
higher: as possessing brighter colour, riper harmony, and being 
touched with lees effort. The only approach to the same ex- 
cellent vivacity we can recollect was made in a now forgotten 
volume, “ Notes on Naples,” published some years ago: but 
there the sprightliness was seriously maimed by affectation. 
The one drawback to the universal acceptance of ‘‘The Im- 
provisatore,” lies in its sentiment. This, as understood by our 
dear friends the Germans, (and we suppose we may add the 
Northern school of writers,) can hardly be made palatable to the 
English. The same nationality, which makes us question the 
taste of their grave-yards,—their bridal ceremonies, their arrange- 
ments of social life,—is no where more strongly felt than in deli- 
cacies of feeling. We are not expansive enough to receive such 
outbursts and monologues of passion as they love without a certain 
suspicion of weakness being thereby engendered. We are too 
orderly to acquiesce in the combinations of crabbed Age and 
sprightly Youth, in which our neighbours are particularly fond of 
shadowing out disinterestedness,—without a secret protest against 
them as monstrosities. We reject, as a people, all sorts of mys- 
terious sympathies, though we have lived to see such strange things 
as the “Seeress” of Justinus Kerner, translated by a vigorous 
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English novelist, the authoress of “ Men and Women.” We do 
not, in short, like dalliance. Life is too short, care too pressing, 
action too decisive with us, to leave us even a fair amount of tole- 
rance for the expatiations and delicacies of those, who, “to make 
themselves at home,” must harangue and protestand apostrophize. 
Thus,—while we feel the character of Antonio to be true to the 
universal poetical nature, we cannot help charging it with sick- 
liness, feebleness, extravagance: alas! for coarse mortality, that 
we must add, that its super-refinement will repel rather than 
attract in a work indisputably belonging to the passionate 
school. Perhaps the truest part of the tale,—at least that which 
will find the most universal response,—is the story of Annunziata, 
the brilliant opera singer, of eed the Poet becomes enamoured, 
when he is a nameless youth, and she a queen of — triumphs. 
They are separated, by one of those cruel mistakes which figure 
so largely among the Romancer’s expedients, and meet again 
after a lapse of time: he, in the full day of success—she, in the 
waning-time of lost powers and public degradation! The story 
is frightfully common: the darkest page in the history of artistic 
life, though turned from with an insane eres by all en- 
tering it, as if such griefs could not be. But it has rarely been 
more powerfully shadowed forth; and the pages where it lies 
will have for many besides ourselves a repulsive fascination, little 
less strong than that appertaining to the last scenes of “ Kenil- 
worth,’—which we tremble to look into, yet cannot forget, or 
wholly turn away from. 

More could be said with regard to other foreign importations 
—such as Frederika Bremer’s “ Parsonage of Mora,’’ and the 
novels of Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn, none of which, we are glad 
to believe, will strike root here—but both have been already 
touched on incidentally, and our limits forbid it. Then, too, 
it might not be uninstructive to compare such a tedious historical 
romance as Tieck’s “ Vittoria Accorambona,” which has found 
also a translator—or such a flaming and conjectural phantas- 
magoria of the great personages of history, as M. Eugene Sue’s 
** Latreaumont,” with the wares of the same class we have in 
the market, since good cannot but result from every compara- 
tive study of Art. But this, too, must be reserved for another 
day. And we must content ourselves with simply adverting to 
the minor German legends and domestic tales so ably translated 
by Messrs. Feiling and Oxenford, and to Mr. Noel’s version of 
the “‘Siebenkas” of John Paul, as a welcome sign that the sphere 
of our sympathies is becoming wider. We do not apprehend 
seamaniie that any true principle will ultimately suffer harm, from 
the importation of that which is false, and therefore ephemeral. 
But trust does not imply supineness, nor our faith in the diffu- 
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sion of common sense and permanence of truth, weaken the duty 
of denouncing all imports of poison, whether narcotic or stimulant, 
if it appears that the same finds a ready acceptance. We must 
therefore leave matters of minor consequence, to come to a grave 
case, calling, we apprehend, for earnest remonstrance. 

While glancing at the novels of the year, we have purposely 
confined ourselves to their artistic merits. Having not long since 
touched upon Purpose in Fiction,* and indicated our ideas of its 
befitting direction, it would be superfluous again to draw dis- 
tinctions and announce principles. We must, however, in some 
measure return on the old track, when we treat of “ Le Juif” of 
M. Eugene Sue. The author will haveitso. Heis not contented 
to excite the most violent emotions as a romancer, but he chooses 
also to enter the lists as a controversialist; to make his fiction give 
wings to his arguments, and his arguments ballast to his fiction. 

This is curious enough ; a little diverting, a little saddening, 
to those who are familiar with M. Sue’s past literary career, 
which assuredly did not begin in the benevolence trade. On 
the contrary, never was Autolycus less scrupulous as to “ the 
mischief”’ of his tunes, or the tinsel of his wares, than the author 
of ‘ Atar-Gull.” So that he could attract a crowd, he cared 
not whether the bait was some crocodile or mermaid or other 
monster, “ got up” by the Japanese and passed off on innocent 
folks as a real wonder of the world,—or some hideous and coarse 
display of crime and guilt, every revolting feature of which was 
pneents dragged out into the most fascinating prominence. 

. Hugo, by his “ Notre Dame” and his “ Dernier Jour,” had 
rivetted all Seeten. and M. Hugo’s power was therefore to be 
out-done. After wine must be tried brandy—after brandy, aqua- 
fortis. So, we believe, runs the drunkard’s record; and wate al 
to its gradations, there will always be found men of talent 
willing to work :—an Ainsworth trying to cap “Oliver Twist” 
by “Jack Sheppard,’—a Sue straining himself to make his 
“ Vigie de Koat-ven” stronger than M. Beasts “ French Cathe- 
dral.” To all such efforts, however, there is a certain limit. 
“The mind of man claims rest,” says Churchill, and the reign 
of mere excitement can never be a lasting one: observe how 
the Byronists have become extinct—how even among our less 
easily alarmed neighbours ‘“ Lucrezia Borgia,” and “ La Tour 
de Nesle,” and “Don Juan de Marana,” ceased to attract, so 


soon as a Rachel appeared in the theatre wearing the obsolete 
garments of stately French Tragedy, so soon as a Ponsard’s 
“‘ Lucrece” gave scholars verses to canvas ; and not murderous 
plots, or combinations of unnatural crimes, to anatomize. 

What was to be done by the adroit caterers for public plea- 


* See the article on ‘‘ The Comic Philanthropists,” No. X. 
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sure, when the tide began thus provokingly to turn? That 
which has been done by many another libertine, when the 
pride of life begins to fail him. Recourse must needs be had to 
virtue and righteous enterprise, in some shape or other. Those 
who can no longer be scared or stimulated, must be won. So 
Mistress Sinclair’s nymphs, when their own well-known allure- 
ments could no more engage Lovelace, were reduced to “ mimic- 
ing Clarissa to the very life!” Partly then, we apprehend, out 
of the veriest calculation; partly, we hope, from some of those 
blind notions of utility and reparation which visit the maturity 
of all save the irretrievably abandoned,—some such reaction and 
recoil as this is clearly to be traced in all the popular writers 
of France. Balzac found it necessary to lecture the literary 
men in his “Grand Homme de Province,” a book of fearful 
erry and stern truth, and but only a little caricatured. George 

nd led by her disposition to wanton among every forbidden 
affection, to discuss questions of high art in her “ Maitres Mo- 
saistes,” and mysterious belief in “ Spiridion” and political 
economy (Heaven save the mark !) in her “ Com — de la 
Tour de France.” And what in such a case could the stoutest 
of Sues do, but swim with the stream? and, as the Preacher, not 
the Novelist, ruled the hour, to preach as loudly as the best of 
the Macbriar or Kettledrummle fraternity. 

Now,—it may be a new-fashioned infidelity,—but we confess to 
as utter a disbelief in the wholesomeness of such preachments, as 
in the conjugal virtues of “a reformed rake,” so loudly vaunted 
by the wisdom of our ancestors. Truth stands secure and un- 
changed, through whose ever hands it has passed: but men of 
M. Eugene Sue’s mystery do not give usthetruth. They knead 
up a few sprinkled fragments of the diamond in a mass of clay, 
and say “ Behold the sea of light.” big | employ artifice to 
expose falsehood ; they would put down fanaticism by fever ; 
they would have Vice tortured to death by its own fiendish ap- 
paratus ; they would drive out the fooleries of licentious extra- 
vagance by the enthusiasm of a licentious beneficence. They 
can apprehend a few insulated points—the blessing of riches, the 
curse of poverty—the odiousness of hypocrisy, and the divine 
right of private judgment: but as for agg these in some 
system of philanthropic order and exertion, which shall move in 


its holy course without being goaded on its way by partisanship 
or passion: this, the true moralist’s task, is never dreamed of 
by them. We can at least substantiate our assertion as regards 
M. Sue, by the most rapid examination of his ‘ Mysteries.” 
Surely the immorality of this tale can escape only those whose 
notions of religion go no further than that church-going is “ doing 
the civil thing,” and that morality means a breaking of the com- 
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mandments by the privileged classes. What is the whole career 
of the Prince Rudolph of Gerolstein, but a tissue of Jesuitism, 
as the word is understood? He finds Virtue in rags, and Vice 
with coffers full of money; the innocent without a chance of 
escaping from crime ; the guilty without an appetite of which 
innocence is not to be the victim. He will be rectifier and 
avenger ; rejoicing in health and animal spirits, amazing physi- 
cal strength and personal beauty, and a purse of unbounded 
depth ; troubled by neither self-distrust nor scruples, he ad- 
dresses himself with energy and ingenuity to work out his noble 
purpose. It is hardly needful to recapitulate by what means 
this is done—by the agency of the vilest of mankind, by em- 
ploying plot upon plot—by inflicting the most subtly-devised tor- 
tures upon the torturers. Surely M.Sue’s own Rodin could not 
be more sinuous, his own Aigrigny not more unscrupulous than 
this same Prince Rudolph : yet the former were Jesuits, and there- 
fore Archdemons, whereas the latter is M. Sue’s notion of an 
Archangel, 


? 


“ severe in youthful beauty 


A less flagrant, but not less clearly reprehensible defect (with 
which, by the way, all the humanity romancers of the passionate 
school are more or less chargeable) lies in the inconsistency of the 
favoured characters. M. Sue would have happiness the reward 
of virtue, and promote virtue by every possible means of ame- 
lioration which science and philanthropy can invent or combine. 
Yet in these same “ Mysteries” the heroine is a girl represented 
as instinctively graceful, pure, elegant and refined, in defiance 
of a youth of infamy and a life spent among the most recklessly 
corrupt. To us, such a being as Fleur de Marie, if real, would 
amount to a discouragement against all effort to teach right 
principles and holy feelings. It must be clear that education, 
respect of law, religious faith, can be of little avail as inculcated 
by Man, if celestial visitants bestow such exquisite graces on 
those cradled, nay, plunged of set purpose into the reeking hot- 
bed of depravity. God forbid that we should deny the possi- 
bility of good instincts and deep affections to the outcasts, to the 
savages of high civilization! But does not the very horror of 
peeerey and hard labour, and ignorance, and fraud, and iniquity 
ie in their trampling out this spark of the divine nature in man; 


in their brutifying the spiritual element ; in their oe him 


to what he works in? Dark and pharisaically uncharitable are 
those who measure such cruelly tempted beings by themselves, 
and who then judge, not legislate for, deeds by the smaller 
aberrations of “ the respectable ;"—but they who throw the halo 
of sanctity over that which by its very aliment and clothing and 
surroundings must be fevered and crime-stained, do little less 
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harm by their fanatical love of humanity, than those whose fa- 
natical desire of absorption of the individual in The Church, leaves 
neither room nor need for virtue to grow, or for character to form 
itself, or for enterprise to take burdens and precede the timid in 
new and noble paths of action and of tolerance. 

All the world knows that M. Eugene Sue’s “ Wandering Jew” 
is nothing more or less than a crusade against Jesuitism. The 
tale has met on every side with the most ardent reception. Quiet 
Protestant families are made to shiver with mysterious terrors, 
by its elaborate and highly wrought disclosures. The head of 
the Church of Rome has “ put it to the door.” The show- 
preachers, who terrify the old ladies of the faubourg St. Germain, 
and excite the young men of Paris (not numbering such sincere 
listeners asits Montalemberts), morethan Duprez did when he first 
came to the opera, have madea glorious harvest out of it. What so 
entertaining as contemporaries “ shown up” in church : whether it 
be by a Lacordaire or an Irving ? So that foes as well as friends 
are swelling the full tide of M. Sue’s triumph. It gives one drop 
of bitterness more to the discussion of the Maynooth question— 
one element more of unsettlement to the deliberations in Switzer- 
land (which, we are told, will break out into civil war, when the 
harvest is got in and the summer tourists have passed)—and we 
should not be surprised if, in America, where fanatical excitement 
is strong and executive justice is weak, it produces results as 
noble as the ‘‘ Narrative of Rebecca Reed”—riotings, burnings, 
the outlawry of innocent persons, and the like. The book, in 
short, is a firebrand, “ double-shotted” with every sort of explo- 
sive compound. 

Now, “ wherefore breathe we in a Christian land ?” if the fire- 
brand is to be still employed as an engine of Christian improve- 
ment ?—if agitation is to be put down by agitation, and plot 
defeated by counter-plot? Does it never occur to those so eager 
to raise a cry, so enthusiastic in following it, that they are play- 
ing into the hands of those they would render powerless? Does 
the past never prophesy to the future with them? When the 
are endeavouring to excite a movement by painting the enthral- 
ments and duplicities, nay, and the cruelties of Roman domina- 
tion—are they rash enough to expect that appeals to Passion will 
achieve what Wit and Reason failed to effect? What is the 
coarse artillery of a Sue as compared with the lightning-stroke 
of a Voltaire? That, in its day, appeared to have destroyed 
wholly, and for ever, the temple of na ay Even Reli- 


gious authority was made by it to totter throughout Europe. 
Yet, is not Jesuitism known to be stronger throughout the world 
than before the Philosophical Dictionary appeared, and the 
Revolution (of opinion) caught Prussia and England, and America, 
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and pervaded France? And is such an example to go for nothing 
in our days? Will our philanthropists never learn, that the wise 
man’s task is to build up and not to destroy—that the child’s 

roverb of “ the thousand flies that come to the one fly’s funeral,” 
is not without its significance and value? Is this feverish diffu- 
sion of mistrust and exposure a religious education of the mind 
of the people ?—is it anything beyond the substitution of one set 
of passions and prejudices for another? It is assuredly super- 
fluous to declare that we do not desire to see the Church of 
Rome the dominant Church, or Jesuitism the dominant educa- 
tional influence. But have those who have desired to oppose 
and combat them, ever sufficiently met them, by studying not 
their weakness, but their strength? Have they ever suffi- 
ciently considered that systems which so entirely captivate the 
heart and subjugate the dunn, are not to be eradicated by violent 
assaults—so much as by strengthening the heart till seduction 
fails to engage it, by encouraging the fancy to aspire till its range 
will be no longer trammelled by Courts and Councils? Let us 
call attention, too, to the facts, that those who have been loudest 
in scorn of superstition abroad, have not seldom, when honest, 
been compelled to admit the existence of maladies little less vital 
at home. The same pen, which to a certain degree prophesied 
that revival in France which “ Le Juif” is now manufactured to 
oppose, gave us our repulsive English Zartuffe, “ The Vicar of 
Wrexhill.” The above considerations and inquiries constitute 
sufficient justification of our protest against the tale-telling 
system of agitation. So far from good resulting from it, nerves 
are unstrung, passions excited by it, and the patients (or victims 
as may be) prepared for a reaction after conquest, during which 
the oldest established and most astute of the combatants rarely 
fails to recover more than he has lost. 

We have imperceptibly become graver than was our first in- 
tention; but the subject is not one for indiscriminate trifling. 
M. Eugene Sue has too much vigour as an artist not to render 
such an exposition of the bearings and influences of his work 
in hand indispensable. His mastery over detail has rarely, if 
ever, been more forcibly put forth % oes in this same unwhole- 
some “ Juif.” The invention is, of course, extravagant, but withal 
cunningly devised, so as to serve a stenditnante purposes. 


Nothing can be more probable of course than that a wise an- 

cient, bent on contravening the iniquitous designs of the sons of 

Loyola, should leave a vast fortune to be accumulated for some 

hundred and fifty years! trusting to chance to reunite all its 

scattered heirs in Paris on one particular day, and assured, that 

thus reunited and installed, they will be ready implicitly to fulfil 
VOL. VI.-—NO. 11, y* 
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hes desires of combining their vast wealth for the purposes of a 
more enlarged and enlightened Christian propagandism. The 
suns of the King in Madame Darois’ “ White Cat,”—sent out 
for the little dog, the fine web of cloth, and the Fair Lady,— were 
little more fantastically circumstanced than Prince Djalma, and 
Rose and Blanche, and Mademoiselle de Cardoville, and Couche- 
tout-Nu, and Monsieur Hardy. But it is only fair to add, that 
not many readers possess sufficient clearness of vision or resist- 
ing power to recollect as they proceed, that all they are reading 
is only a conte bleu,—that the combinations are the veriest stage 
effects ever devised :—and that the whole train of events was 
shaped and fashioned with a particular purpose, and apparatus 
of details. But while the strength of “ Le Juif” lies, in part, 
in this very accumulation ; it partly, too, resides in the com- 
mand over character which M. Sue possesses. We have 
adverted to the monstrosity of his heroes; but we must 
now admit that his extravagance is sometimes so self-con- 
sistent, as to be lost sight of. As with Swift’s Lilliputians 
and people of Brobdignag, it requires an effort of recollection 
to convince ourselves that the malignity of Mademoiselle de 
Maran, in “ Matilda’ (how finely contrasted with the stern, 
but not unfeeling, virtue of Madame Sécherin !) is superhuman. 
Thus, too, we are scarcely willing to own that Rigolette, in 
‘“* Les Mysteres,” is too delicately and prettily virtuous for a real 
grisette : so charmingly is her archness and innocence main- 
tained,—so carefully are her little tastes and elegant economies 
warranted by description. Conscious, it would seem, of his own 
strength, which may have grown by exercise, M. Eugene Sue is 
at once clearer and more careful in “‘ Le Juif” than in any former 
tale. He has skilfully touched the Jesuitess, Madame de Saint 
Dizier, though in her deeds she is nearly as openly unscrupulous 
as the mother-in-law in Mrs. Trollope’s “ One Fault,” who con- 
certs with a housekeeper how the heart of an unwelcome intruder 
into the family is to be broken. He has succeeded in filling 
Adrienne de Cardoville with life, without giving us the impres- 
sion of either coarseness or frivolity. We will hand over Morok 
the Prophet and the Brute Tamer to Astley’s or the Surrey, 
where he is sure one day to be seen; and Dagobert, with his 
twin wards, to the straining-board of Mr. Edward Corbould : 
whose drawing in the past exhibition of the Mew Water-Colour 
Society was, at least, as probable as the picture in the printed 
book. But the figures of Rodin and Aigrigny deserve more 
respectful treatment than being left to the tender mercies of the 
Circus, or the water-tints of the beauty-painter. The former, with 
all his dirt and misery and personal insignificance, is more indomi- 
table than the Prince Rudolph of Gerolstein. We are not told 
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of an influence which we are not made to feel. We see the power 
of patience and purpose gathering, working, conquering, extend- 
ing itself on every side. 
“* Lay mite to mite, 

And grain to grain of sand, and thread to thread, 

And thus are coffers filled, and pyramids 

Are builded, and gigantic cables spun, 

On which may anchored navies safely ride.” 
Nor do we know a cleverer moment of effect in modern fiction than 
that where, upon Pére Aigrigny announcing to the conspirators 
that the whole scheme upon the immense Rennepont heritage 
must be relinquished, this insignificant and subordinate machine 
asserts his supremacy; and, insolently rebuking the gentle- 
man and the scholar, announces his intention of patching and 
completing the ruined web of intrigue. Whatever be M. Sue’s 
motives, there is no denying that he works up his materials 
like a master; nor is he surpassed by any contemporary in the 
arrangement of a tableau. The description of the opening of the 
mysterious house, on the day appointed by the Sire de Renne- 
pont for the examination of his will, is one of those strangely- 
enchanting pictures which make the nerves quiver with the most 
curious thrill of pleasurable and painful sensations, of which the 
Imagination is capable. 

We cannot conclude the above remarks without pointing out 
the disadvantage under which they are written, owing to the in- 
complete state of the work. Who knows, before the day of their 
publication, what may have befallen The Great Fortune,—on how 
many more curiously-devised engines of torture and suspense 
may M. Sue’s heroines and heroes have struggled,—how much 
nearer light in the distance, or shadow which is to devour all, 
we may be brought! But with regard to the purport of the tale, 
the baneful influences of its popularity, and the distorted talent 
of its writer, there can be no dispute, let the end be what it will. 

Nor are the present months—months of pause—the worst 
time for some exposition of the moralities of fiction and the re- 
sponsibilities of the romance,—for the meditation whether of 
readers or writers. With the New Year will come new cases,— 
new questions,—new books,—we hope, with all our hearts, aew 
authors. And we would fain give the latter such aid to health 
and strength as may assist in determining the course of their 
efforts :—and, ere leaving them, once more repeat that, though it 
may be the most profitable and easy to appeal to the passions and 
prejudices of the mob, it is the most noble to recollect that Truth 
is above all these; and that without Truth there is no beauty in 
Fiction, as in every other art. 

¥2 





Arr. Il*—1. Gedichte von Karl Simrock, Leipzig. Layen- 
Brevier, von Leopold Schefer, Berlin. 

2. Gedichte von Wilhelm Smets, Elberfeld. 

3. Gedichte von Wilhelm Wackernagel, Ziirich. 

4. Gedichte eines Lebendigen, von Georg Herwegh, Ziirich. 


THERE seems to be a very general prejudice, how far founded 
on truth we will not absolutely decide, to the effect, that the 
English nation is a prosaic or at least decidedly an unimagina- 
tive nation, too active within the sphere of reality, either to find 
time, or gain faculties for the enjoyment of the highly fanciful ; 
too matter-of-fact, in fine, to attach much importance to the 
world of visionary delights. As general an opinion prevails 
also, that Germany is the land of wild fancy and high bounding 
imagination, the clime of sublimated and enchanted poetry ; 
the abode, in fine, of the Ideal, where blossoms are as bright as 
the pineforests are romantically dreary, and all is gnome, or 
fairy-like, by turns. Now, strange to say, it so happens, that 
English poetry is infinitely more fanciful, and perhaps more 
imaginative, than German lays,—that our poets have a thousand 
glowing similes and “ fairy beauties” for one in the German 
bards; and that our voice of song seems to soar to a higher 
sphere, while the Teutonic muse delights most to dally with the 
joys and woes of every-day existence. So far is this tendency 
sometimes carried on the part of our continental brethren, that 
the “thorough” Englishman, who has delighted only in our 
own bold lays, will often regard with contempt the most 
valuable offspring of German inspiration, considering them too 
commonplace, too “ bathotic,” in fine, (to coin a word for the 
nonce,) to deserve any attention as poetical outpourings. Even 
our simplest bards, who write almost exclusively on themes 
connected with domestic life,—a Burns for instance,—have 
generally much fancy, and interweave many poetical adorn- 
ments, many fairy blossoms, with the bay-leaf garlands of their 
lays. Not so the very greatest German authors. Let us turn for 
an instant to Biirger, the German Burns, and compare him to 
his Scottish brother of song. Of course of the comparative 
merits of these two bards there can be no question: Burns is 
so infinitely the superior. Not that the German poet has not 
great merits also; earnestness, a certain downright roughness, a 
power of describing “horrors”’ with great effect, and a pas- 
sionate, but sometimes coarse, strain of eager love. But then, 
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he has little or none of the sweet fancy, the healthy imagina- 
tion, the bounding, frolicsome, and yet truly loving spirit of the 
Scottish bard. As Schiller has very justly remarked, Biirger, 
when he praises his beloved, knows no better course than to 
compare her in turn to each of the heathen goddesses for some 
peculiar grace or elegance. He descends to a positive catalogue 
of charms, and does not let you off for a single feature. 
Burns, on the contrary, by one happy expression, often seems to 
convey volumes, and has a thousand sweet fancies illustrating 
the beauty of his maiden, which have none of the catalogue 
spirit in them; but seem sparkling wavelets, leaping lightly, 
merrily, down from the crystal fount of Helicon. Many further 
illustrations of the justice of our remark would be needless. 
The whole poetical range of literature of the two countries 
confirms it. The greatest of England’s bards, or indeed of the 
world’s, Shakspeare, is also the most imaginative; rich is he in 
fairy lore, rich in all poetical and spring-tide imaginings. Quo- 
tations in support of this truth would indeed appear absurd. 
Schiller and Goethe, on the contrary, (to mention one simple 
fact,) throughout the whole range of their lyric and dramatic 
works, have given us scarcely a single comparison ; have pointed 
out scarcely a single analogy betwixt the works of nature and 
the workings of men’s minds. This absence of fanciful beauty 
may be perhaps extolled in plays. In these we, no doubt, often 
err in the opposite extreme ; but poems, according to our Eng- 
lish idea at least, should boast the adornment of both gems and 
flowers. Not thus think our German neighbours—not thus 
thought even our own great Southey—according to them, the 
sparkling elfin fancies alluded to, so very common in all English 
poetry, the highest and the lowest, are mere ‘‘ concetti,” which 
should be very sparingly introduced. Feeling is the predomi- 
nant agent they employ to produce their greatest effects ; im- 
agination (in our sense of the word) they seldom display in the 
conception of their subjects ; or rarely at least in the execution 
of them. We will not deny, that there may be much truth 
and justice in the theory, which has originated this perhaps 
severer strain of bardic melody. We cannot deny, that nglish 
poets have carried their power of imaginative and fanciful illus- 
tration to too great anextent. Even the mighty Shakspeare 
is not faultless on this point ; yet such an error appears, for the 
most part, an error arising from excess of richness, from fertility 
of thought and imagination; and may therefore be lightly 
forgiven by the true lover of the “lyre,” though not always 
commended, or even imitated, when possible. Moore may be 
named as an instance of the exaggeration of such fanciful 
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beauty; not that he has not also given us much of the truly 
beautiful ; but that his analogies have in sooth ofttimes de- 
scended to the sphere of mere “concetti,” and so justified the 
condemnation of our Teutonic brethren. The fact is, that a 
Catholic taste is here, as elsewhere, to be most commended. 
The beautiful is always the beautiful, whether it be received 
through the medium of imagination, of fancy, or of feeling ; we 
enjoy the German bards, despite their comparative dearth of 
blossom, like spring-tide imaginings; and this enjoyment is a 
convincing proof of their true merit, even could we assign no 
sufficient reasons for our admiration. Let us not be mistaken! 
German poets have imagination too; but of a less luxuriant, 
ng less delightful order; they conceive wild legends of 
20rror, and sometimes also light and airy strains of fancy ; yet 
even these latter are simply treated, as a quotation or two shall 
testify. Let us turn to Schiller the poet, “ par excellence ;” for 
he was but a confused reasoner, while Goéthe’s prose is as 
immortal as his lyric music. Let us see how this, in some 
respects imaginative, bard, treats the most fanciful subjects! 
In sooth, after the most matter-of-fact, though no doubt very 
delightful, fashion. High and noble feelings we indeed find 
scattered in profusion through his pages, as through those of 


our own beloved Southey; but fanciful flowery imaginings, 
delightful similes, luxuriant images,—of these we shall find few 
or none. Why is this? Much may be attributed perhaps to the 
sterner theory alluded to, which inculcates the necessity of 
being ‘true to the text,” explicit, straightforward, not child- 
ishly fanciful, after the old Italian fashion, looked upon as 


degenerate and ‘‘ Claudianic” in its nature; but much also 
arises no doubt from the absence of those more joyous and 
hope-inspiring faculties which revel in the beauties of nature, 
and feel a mysterious analogy with the outward world of light 
and loveliness, which they then hasten, more or less vividly, to 
express. Something also in the case of German poets may be 
attributed to the lengthiness of the German language, which 
renders the introduction of many images and similes most 
difficult in connexion with true elegance, or even tolerable con- 
ciseness. Difficult, we say, yet not impossible; as the trans- 
lations of Shakspeare made by ‘‘ August von Schlegel,” and 
“Karl Simrock,” (whose name we have placed at the head of our 
list,) most abundantly testify. But, to cut short this disquisition, 
which might truly be carried to an almost interminable length, 
without arriving at any positive result, respecting the compara- 
tive merits of these diverging schools of poetry, let us see how 
Schiller, in his fap-fomad Dishgrembe has treated a most fanciful 
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subject; remarking beforehand, that this is one of the most 
richly imaginative of all his shorter lyrics, though yet far less 
flowery than an English author’s treatment of the same subject 
would probably have been :— 


** Never, believe me, 
Appear the Divine ones, 
Never alone. 
Scarce hath gay Bacchus beside me reclined him, 
Follows young Amor with roses to bind him, 
Pheebus with smiles of light hails me his own. 


To wake me, to joy me, 
Their glances are given, 
And earth’s hall is thronged by 
The dwellers in Heaven. 


How shall the mortal, 

The weak one, receive them, 

Those Beings Divine ? 

Give me your birthright, Eternity’s treasure ! 

Poor to ye Gods must be earth’s sweetest pleasure ; 
Oh, let the joys of Olympus be mine! 


Love’s torches, light’s fountains, 
There ever are glowing : 

Oh, mine be the Goblet 

With Nectar o’erflowing ! 


His be the Goblet ! 

Fill for the Poet, 

Hebe, fill high ! 

Raptures of Heav’n to his bosom revealing, 
Far the dark Styx from his glances concealing ; 
So shall he dream him a child of the sky. 


Now forming, now beaming, 
Heaven’s fountain entrances ; 
The breast gently trembles, 
The eye brightly glances,” 


In this beautiful poem there is much imagination of a certain 
order, but little or no fancy whatever. The thoughts are lofty 
and inspiring ; the request of the poet for “ eternity’s treasure ” 
is nobly and boldly conceived, and the reply of Jove is magni- 
ficent in its kindly condescension, more especially in its asser- 
tion that the poet may thus deem himself an immortal. ‘So 
shall he dream him a child of the sky.” Yet we have no image, 
nothing purely fanciful here ; the only approach to anything of 
the kind is the picture sketched above of the approach of the 
boy Amor to wind his roses around the youthful, dozing Bacchus; 
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but alas! this is not to be found in Schiller at all. We must 
plead guilty to the introduction of the thought. Thus runs 
the German, literally, “scarcely have I Bacchus the merry, 
when Amor also comes, the smiling boy, Phebus, the admi- 
rable, makes his entrance.”” Now this, as all English lovers of 
poetry will at once feel, would not seem poetical in English, 
but a mere matter-of-fact, unvarnished statement; yet it reads 
poetically in German, owing partly to the exquisite beauty of 
the rhythm, partly to the fact, that in reading German poetry 
we do not expect the fanciful, and are therefore not disappointed 
by its absence. Here we may be permitted to remark, that an 
English translation of a German poem, to convey any idea to 
the English reader of the beauty of its original, should almost 
always be more or less ‘‘adorned.” The very genius of our 
language seems to demand this; and it is an undoubted fact, 
that literal versions of German poetic works must almost in- 
variably appear bold and frequently unpoetic in the extreme. 

Pass we to the great Goéthe. He, be it at once admitted, 
has more of light fancy, of pleasing and ardent imagination, 
than his exalted contemporary ; and yet even in him, upon the 
whole, feeling predominates, and his very fancy seems to lie 
more in the conception of pretty subjects, and the invention of 
the most exquisite and bounding rhythmus, than in the intro- 
ducing of many fanciful thoughts or “spring-like imaginings,” 
as we may not inaptly term these characteristic adornments. 
Let us, however, place before our readers, in an English version, 
one of the most fanciful of Goéthe’s ballads. It is well known, 
yet can always be heard again; nor have we cognizance of any 
existing translation which supersedes the necessity for a new 
attempt :-— 

“* THE VIOLET, 


A Violet on the meadow lay, 

And dreamt its youthful hours away ; 
It was a lovely blossom.* 

And o’er the lea a shepherd-maid 

In joyous mirth so lightly stray’d ; 
Across, across 


The lea she tripped, and sang. 


Ah! thought the Violet, would I were 
The fairest flower of Nature fair, 
To deck yon maiden’s bosom : 


* A very poor expression of the German exquisite ‘‘ herzig’s veilchen,”’ which is 
indeed untranslateable. 
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That she might pluck me from my rest, 
And I might die upon her breast ; 

Yes there, yes there, 

I'd fade without a pang. 


The maiden came, but—tale of woe! 
She mark’d not there the violet low, 
But crushed its gentle blossom. 

It sang, and died without a sigh, 

* And if I fall, at least I die 
Through her, through her, 

Beneath her feet I die.” 


Now there is much fancy in this—in the conception at least 
of the ballad—and, even to a certain extent, in the execution. 
There is sweet fancy in the analogy here shadowed forth be- 
twixt the dying flower and hopeless uncomplaining love. The 
extravagance of the image thus conveyed, (the crushing and 
annihilation of the heart by passion, as the flower is trampled 
down by the maiden,) this even adds to the general effect, and 
creates a pleasurable sensation by so over-estimating the usual 
dangers of love as to induce us to regard them from a mirthful 
or at least happy point of view. In fine, the whole little poem 
is a true gem of the first water; yet it is extremely simple, 
and has no imaginative adornments whatever. In fine, it is 
characteristically German, though very beautiful; and few 
English bards could have combined such beauty with such 
simplicity of imagery and thought. To bring this long pre- 
amble to a close, let it be received as undoubted truth, that 
there is a poetry of thought and feeling, as well as a poetry of 
imagination, equally beautiful and enchanting of its kind. A 
living English poet, Leigh Hunt, in his late work on “ Imagina- 
tion and Fancy,” seems to lay down that these are the very 
essence of poetry, which in one sense may be admitted to be 
true; but then there is an imagination of the feelings, as well as 
the more fanciful upward flight ; and this latter, in combination 
with the poetry of thought, is what peculiarly distinguishes 
the works of Southey, and some few others in a less eminent 
degree, amongst ourselves, and of the German poets “ en 
masse,” with very few or very partial exceptions. 

Pass we to the more immediate subject of our this day’s 
converse—the living poets of the Teutonic World. On a former 
occasion we introduced Riickert, Heine, Freiligrath, Lenau, 
Immermann, and Betty Paoli, to (we trust) an “ admiring 
British public.” At present we have a list of almost equal 
length before us, to which might be added, Chamisso, Karl Beck, 
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Count Anserperg, or Anastasius Griin, with others, whom we 
reserve for a third occasion. Longer tarrying on our way is 
therefore incompatible with the interests of our readers, (who 
will have enough of us if we hold our course straight onward,) 
and shall therefore be forthwith abandoned by us. Karl 
Simrock, the first on our list of living bards, is a true German 
and a true poet. He is sometimes rugged in thought and in 
rhythm, though, when he chooses, no man seems to have the 
melodious measures of the lyre more fully at his beck and call ; 
he is always honest, straightforward, plainspoken. Occasionally 
we might wish for a little, a very little more delicacy ; for, like 
the great master, Goéthe, Simrock sometimes treats rather 
unpleasant subjects. There is a certain analogy betwixt Sim- 
rock and Goéthe. The former himself alludes to this in a very 
charming poem on Goéthe’s birthday, which happens also to 
be his own, wherein he styles the mighty master the greatest, 
and himself the least, of German bards. But this poetical 
exaggeration can indeed impose on none ; it even belies itself— 
let us not be mistaken! There is nothing approaching to the 
nature of “ Goéthian ” imitation amongst the poems of Simrock ; 
the latter are less elegant, less sweet, altogether indeed less 
delightful; and yet they have a similar freshness and truth- 
fulness ; they seem also outpourings from the inward soul, and 
they are often very beautiful within their own sphere. 

Karl Simrock may be regarded as a relic of the Saxon mid- 
dle ages : he has all the fire, and honesty, and roughness too, of 
the robber knights of old, who were at the same time most 
benevolent in their domestic relations, and hospitable to all the 
world save “ bacon-fed knaves,” such as Augsburg merchants, 
and the like. Simrock has indeed revived the greatest poem 
of the middle ages, ‘‘ Das Niebelungen-Lied ;” on his version 
or rather reproduction of which, in modern German, Goéthe 
bestowed the very highest praises. Wolfram von Eschenbach’s 
“ Parzival,” a very long poem dating from the 15th century, 
and redolent of knightly courtoisie and faithful love, has also 
been “‘ renewed” by our living bard most admirably. Again 
he has reproduced the famous “ Reynard ” in his original metre, 
which lately received so admirable an English dress in the 
version of Mr. Samuel Naylor, which we had occasion to com- 
mend as “inimitable” of its kind. Still more valuable, how- 
ever, in Our estimation than his translations, is Simrock’s own 
“ Amelungen-Lied,”’ the third volume of his great ‘* Helden- 
Buch,” and an original continuation of “ Das Niebelungen- 
Lied.” This is unparalleled for its fresh and healthy beauty : 


very superior in truth, as we scruple not to declare, to its Nie- 
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belungen prototype; nor can this appear wonderful. The old 
poem gives us indeed many descriptions of character, and is 
sometimes very vivid in its portraitures, still the human heart 
is better known now than it was in the dark age alluded to, or 
at all events, its foibles can be better described. ‘* Wieland der 
Schmidt,” which appeared some years ago, and excited a great 
sensation, was only a fragment of this glorious ‘* Amelungen- 
Lied,” to which we call the attention of all readers of German 
who delight in noble deeds of knightly bearing, and the 
annals of true chivalry and love. The invention of our poet 
appears boundless. There is a foundation indeed for all the 
stories he narrates ; but their mere skeletons existed,—he has 
clothed them with beautiful forms, and given them light and 
life. The intention of the poet was to bese oe in this “ Helden- 
buch,” one volume of which is occupied by ‘‘ Gudrun,” and 
other ancient “Sagen,” the whole series of German legendary 
history, comprising a period of from about the year 500 to 800, 
A.D. But this intention, though most successfully carried into 
effect, is entirely subordinate, in our eyes, to the extreme beauty 
of Karl aad separate original contributions, which will be 
found to deserve even more than all the praises we have at 
present bestowed on them. 

Of course we need scarcely say that these narrative poems 
are not fitting subjects for quotation. We pass rather to our 
immediate theme, the minor “Gedichte” of this true. bard. 
These are now published, in one volume, by Hahn, of Leipsic ; 
and that volume is truly worthy of the most extensive circula- 
tion. Many of the poems inserted in it had seen the light 
before in the pages of Simrock’s “‘ Rhine Legends,” (Rhein 
Sagen,) which book has so speedily passed —— an unpre- 
cedented number of editions. We will quote one of these poems, 
illustrating the ancient legend of the og & in which the said 
Lurley is typified as the German Muse, looking for the great 
patriot poet who shall redeem his country, while Goéthe is intro- 
duced as one rowing down the stream, who might be the destined 
hero, but who fails from want of decisive purpose. It is well 
known that Goethe expressed little sympathy with his country- 
men during the long series of their struggles against French op- 
pression ; wrote, in fact, no single war-song for them, nor at all 
berhymed the subject until all danger a pote and Napoleon 
had fallen; when, in his ‘‘ Epimenides’ Erwachen,” (written 
to please the monarchs of Germany and of Europe, before whom 
it was performed,) he shadowed forth the resurrection of 
Teutonia from the grave of foreign slavery. Yet however this 
may be, Simrock, if we are to judge from other poems of his, 
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has changed his opinion respecting Goéthe, and now regards 
him as ‘‘ the German Poet.” True it is, that he is in some respects 


essentially German—German, we fear, in that very absence of 
ardent patriotism, which is here, in our opinion, condemned 
with so much justice. Now for the poem, the rhythm of which 
being very singular, should be especially remarked. 


** BALLAD OF THE LURLEY. 


What magic strains come stealing through the air ? 

Our boat sails slowly down, and lingers there. 

The boatman spoke, Lo! sings the Lurley fair. 

There on yon rock hath she as fairy crown’d her, 
Thence beam her golden tresses on the Rhine, 

And spirits’ choirs, in harmonies divine, 

Her praises sing, ’mid yon green vines around her; 

But, as yon star bursts through the mists that bound her, 
So steal the Fay’s own warblings through the air. 


In rival sweetness, now to pain, now pleasure, 

Her strains excite the hearts of all that hear; 

They bend in homage to that mistress dear, 

And in their breasts those lays of magic treasure. 
Thenceforth they chant her soft melodious measure, 
And live and die the slaves of Lurley fair. 

Ne’er yet hath she her love to mortal given, 
Although on many she by turns hath smiled : 

A bold knight once alone, by lays beguiled, 

By force to gain that beauteous prize hath striven : 
Then rang the horn, and up yon mountains driven, 
His vassals rush’d to seize the Lurley there. 

Up, up she climbs, to highest heights ascending ; 
Follows the knight; he grasps her garment now ; 
When, lo! she springs from off the mountain’s brow, 
And far below his bones with dust are blending. 

She sings, her course across the billows wending, 

‘ No force can gain me: I am free as air! 

Him who would crave my love, my passion’s maduess, 
Must harmony surround in childhood’s hour ; 

Full many a strain, inspired by inward power, 

Must wake the echoes of his youth to gladness : 
Soon shall he come, a youth who laughs at sadness, 
And him will I my bosom’s lord declare.’ 


At last he came, and down the river bore him 
From the main’s golden shores, a vessel bright ; 
Then roved she o’er the stream with footsteps light 
To hail her love, and love and bend before him ; 
But ah! wild eastward breezes onwards tore him, 
And she was left alone in sadness there. 
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‘ Alas! he ne’er shall come again : no morrow 
Will lead him hither, and no prayers will move. 
Fade, wreath of joy, and down yon billows rove. 
Yet no!—Once more the tints of gladness borrow ! 
On yon lone rock I’ll pine long years in sorrow ; 
At last one poet-youth shall find me there.’ 


Tell, Ballad, thou, how vainly men would dare 
By force the gentle Muse’s smiles to share : 
Come soon, young lover of the Lurley fair!” 


This will be admitted by all, we think, to be a very beautiful 
poem. The rhythm, which we have preserved, is very original 
and flowing. The expression of the Lurley’s regret, with her 
anticipation of some future worthy woer, in the two lines ren- 
dered, 

“On yon lone rock I'll pine long years in sorrow ; 
At last one poet-youth shall find me there,” 


appear to us to have a touching and half mystical beauty, the 
effect of which can only be felt, and not conveyed through 
words. These Rhine and German legends are indeed, upon the 
whole, most admirable; not as delicately told, in general, per- 
haps, as the one we have selected, but more freshly and clearly. 
We would name as amongst our special favourites, ‘* Drey 
Bitten,” “ Kater ’Freyer,” ‘St. Ritza,” ‘“‘ Der Schelm von 
Bergen,’ ‘‘ Des edlen Brennberger’s Leben und Tod,” “‘ Das Ave 
Maria,” ‘‘ Die Frau von Stein,” and “ Der arme Leonhard ;” 
but almost all please us in a greater or lesser degree. They are 
couched in a Christian spirit, of which ‘*‘ Das Christus-Bild zu 
Wien,” is a special instance. They are also Roman Catholic and 
medizval in their bearings, but this after so legendary a fashion, 
as to show the poet’s creed, for the most part poetical; though 
Southey’s tone of kind-hearted, cordial humour is not here 
habitually adopted. We must pass, however, from these legends, 
(of one of which, by the bye, ‘‘ The Jesuits’ Church at Bonn,” 
we gave a translation in a short notice of our poet, if we mistake 
not, in our last April Number,) to the other narrative ballads, 
many of which positively delight us. We may name as our special 
favourites, ‘‘ Der junge Veteran,” “ Das Gebet,” ‘ Die Loffen- 
den Thoren,” the untranslatable, yet charming, ‘‘ Zwist und 
Siihne,” “ Die Befreiung,” “ Der Todder Poesie,” and “ Der 
Neue Odysseus ;” the last of which we will now lay in an 
English version before our readers. It is a very simple poem, 
in which feeling, not fancy, predominates, and its beauty may 
therefore, we trust, be felt by all. 
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‘*THE NEW ULYSSES. 
Long did I, all danger spurning, 


Over vale and mountain roam ; 
And I now am back returning 
To my well-loved native home. 


And whilst sunbeams shine so brightly, 
Well known tones around me soar: 

‘ Forward, youth, for this day lightly 
May’st thou reach thy father’s door.’ 


Yes, my childhood’s bright dominions, 
Vine-clad hills, their forms display : 

Sweet Desire, with zephyr’s pinions 
Speed me on my homeward way! 


Well-loved woods, ye seem to know me :— 
Lo! at last I reach the height, 

Whence my home I view below me, 
Smiling in the moonbeams’ light. 


Down I hasten, joying madly— 
Stand my father’s house before— 
Knock, and knock, and call so gladly, 
But no loved one opes the door. 


Long in vain | moments number— 
Seat me on the steps so cold ; 

And the pilgrim sinks to slumber 
On the stones he loved of old. 


Whilst strange visions vex and scare me, 
They within to greet me come: 

Up the steps they gently bear me 
To the well-loved father’s home. 


And when woke I on the morrow, 
Round me father, mother, bride, 
Smile with eyes that mock at sorrow— 

Oh, how flows sweet rapture’s tide! 


Thus, when life’s last sleep hath found me, 
Closed the pilgrimage of time, 

May I wake, such friends around me, 
In the Eternal Father’s clime !”’ 


We know few poems more i touching than this. There 


is a certain air of half mystery thrown over this little poem 
which is peculiarly German, and adds greatly to its effect. 
We must remark, however, that our own line, “ While strange 
visions vex and scare him,” very badly supplies the place of 
** Doch vernommen ward mein Rufen,” and in fact disturbs the 
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effect. ‘‘Smile with eyes that mock at sorrow,” is also very 
inferior to ‘“‘Scherzend mir entgegenlachen;” and “ bride,” 
which only means “ betrothed,” in German, has a doubtful 
bearing in English, and may signify “ wife,” an idea which does 
not harmonize with the supposed age of the wanderer. But 
enough of this verbal criticism. They who like this poem will 
like good German poetry generally. It has seldom more of 
fancy than this. 

But we linger too long in the society of our good friend Sim- 
rock, and must hasten to give our last sample of his effusions. 
His lyrics are, perhaps, scarcely equal to his ballads; and yet, 
while we say this, we doubt, remembering the exquisite 
“Schweizer Reise,” three divisions of which—the fifth, the 
eleventh, but more especially the twelfth and last, are really 
unrivalled for their peculiar naive but truthful beauties. We 
will not venture on a version of either of these, fearing to do 
injustice to the originals, to which we refer our readers. A less 
beautiful, but also very pleasing little poem, ‘“ Mit Liebchen,” 
a good specimen of Simrock’s peculiar lyric powers and style, 
shall form our last extract from this delightful author. 


“WITH MY LOVED ONE. 


And comes the evening, soft and mild, 
Old customs follow we; 
Each lover, with his maiden child, 
Roves forth o’er wood and lea; 
Where flowers have oped and flowers have furl’d 
Will we together wander— 
As henceforth through the world. 


A gentle pair for kisses wooes 
In every pine tree’s shade ; 
Each star its sister orbit sues 
For smiles by fondness sway’d : 
The moon herself, in beauty pale, 
In sweet, yet lovely envy, 
Looks downward on the vale. 
The streamlet from the rocky height 
That leaps in glad surprise, 
The bird that in its heart’s delight 
Is chanting as it flies, 
The evening winds that gently rove,— 
What seek they all in concert, 
But sympathy and love? 
Here on our mossy height we rest : 
Why need we further stray? 
The goal of all the others’ quest 
Is ours, this eve, this day : 
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The bond that heartfelt bliss inspires, 
And in one other’s being 
Our own dear, dear desires. 


Now let Love’s kiss, Love’s trembling sigh, 
Awake the echoes round : 
Ye stars that twinkle in the sky, 
By you like bliss be found ! 
No higher joy can earth bestow 
Than Love’s most sweet embraces, 
Elysium here below.” 


And with this simple love-ditty we bid farewell, for the time- 
being, to Karl Simrock. And yet one moment must we pause 
to call our reader’s attention to his translations from Shakspeare. 
These appeared, for the more part, in a Leipsic edition of Shak- 
speare in a German dress, of which Simrock translated two 
tragedies—‘** Hamlet” and “ Cymbeline”—as well as some his- 
torical plays and several comedies, all of which, with the ex- 
ception of “Hamlet,” had not been rendered by August von 
Schlegel. The union of Simrock’s translations with Schlegel’s, 
in one volume, would be an invaluable gift, we should say, to 
the German public. ‘Tieck’s versions are altogether unworthy 
of the honour of such union, being awkwardly literal and 
ofttimes incorrect; this delightful writer thus affording us 
another instance of the fact, that a man may be a true poet 
himself, and yet an execrable translator of the poetry of another. 
Karl Simrock’s versions are more literal, on the whole, than 
those of Schlegel, and yet they are truly German. His render- 
ings of the various comedies are really unrivalled, and we 
question whether anything could be at all found to match 
with them. Simrock has also published, at Bonn, “ Macbeth,” 
with the English original and the German translation on opposite 
leaves.) This might be valuable to students of German, as Sim- 
rock is at once very literal and idiomatically German and 
poetical. But we must hasten to leave this subject; once more 
assuring our readers that the further acquaintance they may 
form with Karl Simrock’s works, will never occasion them 
regret; nay, that the majority of them will. feel grateful to us 
for having directed their attention to this truly admirable 
author. Pass we now to Leopold Schefer, author of the ‘ Lay- 
man’s Breviary,” and certainly a most remarkable sign of the 
times. This poet, if so he can be rightly called, (for though he 
has written some beautiful poetry, he is yet more of a philoso- 
any than of a poet, and more of a Hegelian than a philosopher, ) 

as created a great sensation by the publication of the novel 
alluded to, as well as by that of tales and other works setting 
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forth the same views and advocating the same principles. He 
is the representative in the poetical world of the so-called Hege- 
lian philosophy, for which, we are bound to say, that we enter- 
tain very little respect. Hegelianism, in its present develop- 
ments, seems to be little more than a word for very unmeaning 
Pantheism, which wrapped up in a mystic veil of words, is, in 
point of fact, no more than a confusion of the Creator with the 
creature—of God with the world. Atheism is far more straight- 
forward and honest than this. Every Atheist will admit that 
there is a motive power in creation; an origin of creation, 
which he will call either God, or Nature, as you may think fit ; 
but he asserts that that power is not separate from and above 
creation; that it combines not, in fine, omnipotence with indivi- 
dual volition. Now this is precisely what the Pantheist also 
denies; and herein do both differ from the Christian, or in- 
deed even from the Deist—if what is called pure Deism has 
been ever held firmly by any mortal without degenerating into 
universal doubt and infidelity. The Christian, reasoning from 
analogy, infers that as the union of individual will with reason 
or mind has been ever an essential during the memory of 
man to obtaining any fixed result whatever, whether the 
working of a problem or the construction of a wheel, so the 
same union must have been requisite for the attainment of that 
great result, creation; for the construction of that mighty 
machine, the world. He thus sees the necessity for the existence 
of an anterior and independent Power, combining will and 
reason in the highest possible degree, and therefore worships 
what has been termed ‘“ an individual Gop.’ Not so the 
Pantheist. He confounds, like the Atheist, the Maker with 
the Made, and in real truth denies the existence of the God- 
head altogether. 

As we have said that Leopold Schefer is a Hegelian, and 
given such an account of the views of his school, it will easily 
be supposed that we cannot do otherwise than condemn most 
decidedly the tendency of many of Schefer’s effusions. Yet, 
be it remarked, that the extreme obscurity with which the 
simplest ‘‘ would-be ” truths are enveloped by the employment 
of Hegelian phraseology, acts as peu safeguard against 
any deleterious effects resulting from the perusal of these poems. 
For the majority of readers who might be injured by them, 
will be probably unable to understand them ; while those whose 
capacities enable them to fathom the depths of Hegelian philo- 
sophy, will, in all probability, have too much sense not to see 
the wretched logic and inconsistency of this system. At least, 
propounded in the form of poems, we think that it cannot do 
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much harm. The German mind is attached to mystery for the 
sake of mystery. It hates a definite result, which it always 
stigmatizes as the offspring of empiricism. It is contented to 
devote many years to the study of a so-called “philosophy” 
which it knows will conduct to no absolute truths whatever. 
It is contented to receive any hypothesis, no matter how absurd, 
for the sake of the beautiful “ system” reared upon it, on the 
condition, namely, that it be permitted to hold any other hypo- 
thesis with the same “ philosophical faith,” and at the same time, 
if it should so consider fit. Thence, in great part, arises the infi- 
delity of Germans. They cannot bear the plainness and deci- 
sion of Holy Scriptures. ‘‘Is everything to be explained?’’ 
they exclaim. ‘Shall even the truth be forced upon us? No, 
rather let us choose falsehood for ourselves.” Such is at least 
the spirit which now animates, and has long actuated, our con- 
tinental brethren. May we trust that better days are dawning ? 
Christianity has its mysteries too; and perchance the hour will 
yet come when these will be the chief topics of consideration 
with the German national mind ; when mystic theology, and 
not false mystic “ philosophy,” shall be the field on which the 
greatest German intellects shall display their powers, and exer- 
cise that love for deep and mighty themes which is so peculiar 
to the Teutonic race. In the mean time return we again to 
Leopold Schefer, and his ‘‘ Layman’s Breviary,” two of the 
leaves of which we shall lay before our readers; choosing for 
that purpose the most simple and straightforward samples we 
can meet with, which cannot well fail to be understood. The 
first of the twain has somewhat of casuistic pride in its bearings, 
and yet conveys a substantial truth to the mind. Let our 
readers judge for themselves. 


‘*« Stand on this earth with dignity and force, 
And let no giddiness assail thy senses ! 
No dizziness when thoughts of distant ages 
Pass o’er thee; of the great, the hallowed past, 
Of which the ruined temples yet exist 
In silent majesty,—like lofty rocks 
Rising from out the bosom of the ocean :— 
In truth, that past is twin-born with the present ! 
No dizziness when thou beholdest depths 
Unfathomed, or survey’st the endless realms 
Of starry space, the mazy path of worlds, 
The suns of ether: though oursun be bright, 
Let it not make thee bend before its splendour ! 
Earth is co-equal with the proudest stars, 
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And thou, ay thou, art man upon that earth.— 
No dizziness when thou beholdest men 

Of might or genius,—who, with others’ hands, 
Or with the chisel, or the badger’s hair, 

Or their own inward spirit, have perform’d 

Most wondrous works. They, in the course of nature, 
Have but their own completion perfected. 

Then prove and sunder! for the greatest. man 

Is but a mass of well-assorted trifles.— 

No dizziness when those appear before thee 

Who sit on golden thrones in robes of purple : 
The loftiest throne for man.is on the turf, 

The sod of earth, to which the Deity 

Has raised him, o’er the land and o’er the ocean! 
Then stand on earth with dignity and force, 

And let no dizziness assail thy senses, 

Not even when thou ponderest on THYSELF!” 


We can trace much of the evil spirit of rebellion, and cor- 
te self-will in this effusion. It is true that the greatest man 
is but a mass of well-assorted trifles ;—this should make him 
humble before his God; but still he ts great, by whatever 
means: and a creature “of less well-assorted trifles” should 
not indeed crouch before him, (freedom is the birthright of all,) 
yet in some degree acknowledge his superiority. Equality is a 
day dream, which cannot be too speedily dispelled wherever that 
misty exhalation exerts its influences. We should therefore 
duly reverence all those who are set in authority over us,—and 
it is not true that the sod is higher in God’s sight than the 
throne. Such distinctions are appointed by Providence, and 
none but the unbeliever can dream of cancelling them. Still 
it is true that man never should wholly lose his ‘ self-posses- 
sion.” Man is justified in a certain noble pride, since his Lord 
and Saviour has died for him. Schefer is therefore right in re- 
buking that false philosophy which impelled Pope to teach, 
that God 


‘* Beholds with equal eyes, as Lord of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall.” 


In direct opposition to the words of Him, who taught that man 
was “ of more value than many sparrows.”—He is also right in 
asserting the superiority of one immortal soul to myriads of 
mere material worlds, as such. This ‘‘ Meditation,” regarded as 
poetry, must be admitted, we think, to have a statelyand high- 
sounding march, and really to show vigour of thought combined 
with not igneble imagery. Let us pass, however, to our second 
and move poetical ‘* Meditation,” to which we shali have little 
z2 
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objection to make on the score of moral truth, and which we 
ourselves consider one of the most beautiful didactic poems 
that it ever was our good fortune to meet with.—May our readers 
share our opinion! 


Il. 


Like to a mother, who has given away 

And parted from her last and dearest maiden, 
And then, after long years of ceaseless toil 

From her own nuptial day commencing, sets 

Her down to rest, her work on earth concluded,— 
Even so the endless mother, Nature, rests 

In fading autumn, from her work of toil. 

Full many a gentle daughter, flowers and blossoms, 
Hath she in robes of graceful beauty deck’d, 

And at the dawn of day and fall of eve 

Bedew’d their smiling buds :—and has she not, 
When those fair buds to maiden flowers expanded, 
The festive nuptial rites of each and all 

In silence, neath the moon’s pale rays, directed ? 
Has she not tended all her children dearly ? 

Has she not changed the tree, erst deck’d by blossoms, 
So that its sportive children, golden fruits, 

Most gaily wanton’d round it? Warm’d she not 
Beneath the kindly influence of the sun 

The very serpent’s eggs, and gave to her 

A golden new year’s dress? Has she not painted 
The butterfly with flowerdust, filled the vine 
With juices sweet, and kiss’d with loving lips 
Each tender reed of corn and wave of ocean ? 
Yes, all was gay, and fair, and beautiful, 

In land and sea, in plain and field, and forest ; 
Nought ask’d, yet all received. Oh, happy mother! 
How great must be thy joy, to see thyself : 

To enter thine own spirit, and delight 

In all thou hast created and perfected ! 

Even man, though great himself, is but thy child : 
Thou art the mother of all life and light !— 

But she of whom I spoke, the mortal mother, 
Whose last and dearest maiden I myself 

Have taken from her, she sits there alone, 

And weeps for the beloved and the departed! 

She looks upon her aged weary hands, 

And tears bedew them ; she is past and gone !— 
There in the house of age she sits, the heaven 
For ever bright, for ever blue, above her : 

Now in her hand yon leafless branch she takes 
In silent wonder—deck’d by knotted buds, 
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Which in the coming spring will bloom again, 
And bear their wonted fruits—but she, no more. 

* Man is a bud upon the tree of life,’ 

She thinks, half smiling and half weeping, whilst 
The insects of the fading day fly round her, 

Who yet would quickly live ere night approaches, 
And trembling flow’rets bloom beside her path, 
Who yet would quickly celebrate their nuptials 
Before the icy winter comes :—and lo! 

The silvery moon is rising o’er the mountain, 
Casting her light on autumn’s fading scene. 

As in a legend of long gone-by times, 

That once in childhood’s days seem’d true, the stream 
Is murm’ring, and grey clouds are passing, 

As in an aged tale of wonder. With 

Her scanty hair the autumn wind is playing, 
Which finds no flowers, nay, scarce a leaf, to kiss. 
And she, the ever diligent, is startled, 

And trembles at that dim monotony. 

Now she arises ; on the spreading vine 

One solitary grape beholds, and joys 

Within her heart to find it: then she turns 

To gaze once more on heaven and earth, and slowly 
With downcast eyes and faltering steps she enters 
Her all-deserted Home! . . . . . . . 


This is the fate of man, and of the mother " 


We have said that there was nothing positively objectionable 
in the morality of this poetry. That morality will be seen, 
however, to be very deficient, inculcating, as it does, a mere 
melancholy resignation, uncheered apparently by any certain 
prospect of a future better existence. That life, without the 
hope of immortality, would indeed be a melancholy delusion, 
an altogether useless bubble, we are perfectly ready to admit. 
Such life we would ourselves reject were it proffered to us. 
The idea is, however, so totally inconsistent with the whole visible 
scheme of creation, (which teaches, that as there is no effect 
without a cause, so also there is no effect without a purpose,) 
that it needs no refutation here. We only name it to brand it 
as equally childish and mournful. Perhaps, however, this denial 
of a future state may not be absolutely involved in the poem we 
have just given : and certain it is that from a literary point of 
view, the poem is most beautiful. A playful and cheerful spirit 
displays itself in the description of the works of ‘‘ nature ;” a 
term, allowable in itself, because sanctioned by custom, and 
known to be the mere exponent of the Godhead. The allusion 
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to the “‘ very serpent’s eggs ” and “golden new year's dress,” 
is peculiarly charming. The lines, again, commencing, “ Has 
she not painted—The butterfly with flowerdust,” can scarcely 
be too highly praised. The description of the deserted mother 
and the autumnal scene, has, however, even still more poetic 
beauty. We know few things more mystically and grandly 
German, after its fashion, than the whole sequel of the Poem, 
beginning at—‘ And lo! The silvery moon is rising,” &c.— 
Almost awful in its quietness is the—‘‘ As in a legend of long 
gone-by times, That once in childhood’s days seem'd true,” §c. 

The whole picture is most artistically developed. Not a 
feature of interest is omitted. The deserted cottage—the fading 
blossoms of the lovely garden—the darksome hour of eve—the 
melancholy winds—the grey clouds passing athwart the moon 
—the grey locks of the abandoned mother, all these combine 
to form a whole, which is at once affecting and almost thrilling 
in its effect. The poem is indeed what is generally denomi- 
nated “ High German,” but it is a most happy sample of the 
class alluded to. 

Let us leave now Hegelianism behind us, and haste to the 
consideration of the merits of Wilhelm Smets: but, turn to 
whom we may, we cannot avoid the introduction of themes 
of higher import than the mere discussion of any literary beau- 
ties, however surprising. We do not seek these topics; they 
meet us, as it were, more than midway, and we know not well 
how to avoid them, if we would. Wilhelm Smets then is a 
Roman Catholic Priest, as well as a poet; now, if we mistake not, 
Prebendary of the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle. He belongs 
to the rationalising party within the German Roman Catholic 
Church. We do not mean to uphold him as an infidel: far 
from it. But his faith is not perhaps as ardent, as enthusiastic, 
as it might be. He belongs, in fine, to that class of moderate 
Roman Catholics, who are disgusted by the frauds practised by 
their ‘‘ confréres,” but dare not openly murmur against their 
“pious” impieties, since they are sanctioned and approved of by 
the so-called Father of Christendom, the Pope. The faith of 
Roman Catholics placed in this position is naturally in a peril- 
ous strait. It is difficult for them to separate the idea of reli- 
gion from superstition, and duly rejecting with abhorrence the 
false, to cling with more reverence to the true. Still we doubt 
not that Herr Dechant Smets struggles against his own unor- 
thodox suggestions, and strives to maintain a due medium of 
faith. Alas! in what a fearful peril is he of falling from the 
truth! And this danger is shared by many tens of thousands: 
On a previous occasion, when we introduced Zacharias Werner, 
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author of “The Sons of the Vale,” to our readers’ notice, we 
entered more fully upon this subject. At present we can only 
say, that the want of uncalculating unsuspicious ardour, 
which is scarcely possible within so corrupted a communion 
as the Roman Catholic, has acted most unfavourably on Dechant 
Smets’ religious poetry, of which we will therefore quote nothing ; 
still we could not pass over this writer, because lie has really 
no slight merit, and is besides the representative of a class. 
We will quote one sample of his mere worldly effusions, a Trio- 
let, which, strange to say, appears at least to refer to love 3 
however, our readers may set whatever interpretation they like 
upon the lay. The Triolet in itself is excessively beautiful, 
and indeed a model of its kind. Before quoting it, we may as 
well acquaint those readers who are as yet unaware of the fact, 
that a trivlet is a poem of only eight lines in length, of which 
one line, the first, must be repeated three times—and another, 
(the second) twice, so that there are in reality but five lines alto- 
gether.—And now for this strange composition :— 


** TRIOLET. 


But once I saw thee, once, and after, never; 
Thee brightest starbeam on my lonely way : 
Vainly I sigh for what has pass’d away; - 
But once I saw thee, once, and after, never, 
So shall my poet accents mourn for ever, 

In many a proud and yet despairing lay, 
That once I saw thee, once, and after, never, 
The brightest starbeam on my lonely way.” 


The repetition of the chief line is here most artistic, and ap- 
pears really perfectly natural, nay, all but unavoidable. That 
grief should dwell upon “ the beloved thought,” none will affirm 
to be strange or fantastic. 

One word more of “ Herr Dechant Smets ;” he is a half- 
brother, as we believe, of the famous Schréder Devrient the 
singer, and a son by a former marriage of Madame Schroder, 
the Siddons of Germany. Talent is therefore hereditary in him, 
and can excite no surprise. Once more, let none wonder that 
such men as the learned Prebendary, so cautious and philoso- 
phising, should be tolerated and onal within the Roman 
Catholic Church. They render themselves highly useful by con- 
doling privately with discontented laymen on the backslidings of 
the Church ; and so hinder their smothered flames of anger and 
contempt from bursting into open and undisguised rebellion. 

Leave we the painful subject of Romanism and the Romish 
Church behind us, and turn we to Wilhelm Wackernagel, the 
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freeborn cheerful poet of Zurich, of whom Simrock often speaks 
as a true friend in the course of his poems; and who, judging 
from the character there assigned him, as well as from the 
spirit breathing from his own effusions, must be a truly delight- 
ful and amiable individual: he is also a very pleasing, though 
not a great poet ; occasionally he waxes polemical, and assails 
Young Germany with weighty weapons for its saucy emptiness, 
and would-be rationalising ; but we like him least in this mood. 
He fights bravely and justly indeed, but he is more a man of 
peace than of war ;—he is more calculated to persuade than to 
convince, by the process of knocking down his opponent. 
Three little lays of his we shall place before our readers ; and as 
we have already dallied so long on our way, and have yet some 
work before us, we shall produce them all at once :—First, then, 
comes a little monitory strain counselling against useless be- 
wailings, and ascetic inaction ;—then follows a little poem on 
the Calligraphy of Spring, which explains itself ;—thirdly and 
lastly, we have a Christian’s Bridal Song, a little poem extracted 
from a wreath of poetical blossoms entwined by the poet in 
honour of his youthful consort, and in emulation of Riuckert’s 
hymeneal lays. There is no pretence in these little poems ; 
and they must be received, as they were written, lovingly, to 
be at all enjoyed. 


‘*ON THIS SIDE. 


Seat thee by the stream of sorrow! 
Seat thee there, and sigh, and weep: 
But that stream, to-day, to-morrow, 
Still its customed course shall keep. 
Thus from morn to eve, for ever, 
Past thy feet its waves shall flow; 
For with fears and fears was never 
Built a bridge on earth below.” 


** SPRING'S CALLIGRAPHY. 


Who is he, of scribes the rarest, 

On this earth of ours? 

Spring, the gentlest, sweetest, fairest, 
Spring with all his flowers. 

In soul saddening Winter's crowning, 
Who his sceptre sway’d, 

Every leaf lay darkly frowning 

In the forest glade. 

Lo! approach’d young Spring so gaily, 
And, forthv ith, in mirth, 

Traced his letters, nightly, daily, 

On the leaves of earth, 
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O’er the mountain, in the valley, 
’*Mid the cornfields too, 

Mark him with each blossom dally, 
All with tints imbue ! 


Letters, small and fine, but gleaming, 
Azure now, now gold, 

On the leaves, the blossoms beaming— 
Haste and these behold ! 

Every lime-tree thus is tinted ; 

Read and read them o’er :— 

Of the books, by mortals printed, 
Pr’ythee, think no more!” 


‘©THE LOVERS. 


Like to children playing, 

Will we twain unite : 

Soul in soul still straying 

’Neath the golden sunbeam’s light. 


From the mead’s green bosom, 
We, in joyous mirth, 

Pluck each youthful blossom, 

Red and blue, that decks the earth. 


Garlands thence enwreathing, 
Bright and fair to see, 
Sweetest odours breathing ; 
Thou for me, and I for thee. 


Till day’s sunbeam fails us, 
And ’mid shades of night, 
From the ether hails us 

In our father’s house the light. 


Then our arms entwining, 
Far from mortal ken, 

Where yon house is shining 
Haste we to our Father then. 


‘ Lo! this garland rarest, 

Which adorns me now, 

All its blossoms fairest 

Pluck’d my playmate for my brow.’ 
Us to glory raising 

Smiles our Father there, 

And his angels praising, 

Fill with songs of love the air,” 


The metre of this last effusion is somewhat singular, and its 
tone is somewhat mystic and German ; and yet there is a truth- 
ful simplicity mingled with this half-mysticism, which makes 
the poem appear extremely pleasing. It is a little parable of 








wedded love and life on earth, and a happy passage to Heaven, 
which is conceived in a loving spirit. Pass we to the last on 
our list, a far less innocent and amiable individual, the Cory- 
pheus of Young Germany, the poetical Stentor of the age, 
Georg Herwegh; for Prutz, though he is certainly a more 
thorough-paced ‘* bully,” can scarcely be held a poet at all; 
and as for Seeger, and others of the same crew, they are too 
valueless to be worth the troubie of either powder or shot. 
Young Germany, which after all still continues to exist, 
though the men who originally founded that sect are no 
longer members of it, is a very obstreperous and noisy body, 
of whom it may be said with great truth, that they have as 
yet only evolved or brought to day ‘‘ much ery and little 
wool.” Not that we altogether condemn these young gentle- 
men, as having no foundation whatever for their complaints. 
No: we are perfectly ready to admit that the dull ‘* Philistery,” 
the cold indifferentism, the utter absence of all generous 
feeling, high resolve, or deep conviction, which has for some 
time characterised and still characterises the. bureaucratic 
and other classes of Germany more or less nearly related 
therewith, called loudly for this reaction against such a system 


of mere words and appearances, of outward eee and 


expediency; such a system, in fine, as some would gladly bring 
to perfection in our own more favoured country. We have 
before expressed our conviction, and that convietion we now 
repeat, that a bureaucratic government is necessarily a bad 
one in the long run. We are advocates for constitutional 
monarchies, in which the aristocratic and democratic powers 
both exert their mutual shares of influence, and in turn obtain the 
ascendancy. We detest the very notion of equality, save before 
justice and before heaven. We would maintain the distinctions 
of noble blood, but under such admirable restrictions as our 
own constitution has provided, by conferring the title of peers 
on the eldest sons alone, and that only when they become 
members of the Upper House, and ene recruiting this 
selected body who represent their country’s dignity from the 
ranks of the gentry (often the more noble of the two) and of 
the middle classes. With this constant ebb and flow no false 
exclusiveness can long maintain its ground: all the evils of a 
restricted aristocracy are thus avoided; but all the benefits 
arising from the influence in the state of a rich and noble 
body, pledged to an honourable course of life by their public 
stations, and acting as a due counterpoise to the natural demo- 
cratic bent for change,—all these are secured and preserved 
inviolate. A truly honourable and high-minded aristocracy 
is requisite for the well-being of a country. Without it a 
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high tone ee feeling will never be preserved in the 
long run. Money will be the only source of social distinction, 
and consequently the only theme for thought. In this respect 
the United States may well read us a lesson. Despotism, as 
it has been truly said, whether it assumes a bureaucratic or a 
more absolute guise, is a great leveller. It detests all extra- 
ordinary superiority, whether of soul or intellect, and favours 
only ‘‘ safe men,’ whom it may use as blind and will-less 
instruments. It is the natural foe of nobility of purpose or 
intellectual genius, of whatever order. It is democratic, in 
as far as it would level all men with one another, and with the 
dust. It might seem almost needless to recall such facts as 
these; but, alas! some members of our own Young England, 
honourable as that party must be considered as.a whole, have 
appeared to forget them altogether. They have actually written 
against an aristocracy, and called our representative government 
a Venetiaa oligarchy!! We will not waste words upon this 
most egregious error, which its very propounders must learn 
sooner or later to be ashamed of. Others, who have been 
recognized as more consistent, more true members of Young 
England, have enounced the most contrary principles, and 
declared their resolution to secure its rights to the aristocratic 
power, whether against despotism or democracy, the Crown or 
the masses. To return to our more immediate subject, Young 
Germany, in revolting against the bureaucratic principle which 
had wrought decay of faith and of principle throughout the 
Teutonic realms, had much of right on its side. ‘‘ Away,” it 
cried, “‘ with your mere pretences! your decent shams !—Either 
make the truths, as you declare them, handed down to you by 
your forefathers, realities, or else abandon them altogether. 
Marriage, for instance 7—You have twenty causes for the sepa- 
ration of the marriage tie; one is, incompatibility of temper. 
Now, marriage must be either ogg or nothing. Abolish 
it, then, altogether, or abstain from thus degrading it to a 
heartless mockery! Again, ome religion? There seems no 
verity in it. Week after week your preachers go on teaching 
a species of Christianity to the people, which in your universities, 
‘ex cathedra,’ they openly deride. Let us have no more of 
these make-believes !—Truth above all things! Truth for man! 
Truth for God!” Such, we repeat, was the language of Young 
Germany, and it found an echo in many hearts: but the young 
rebels did not stop here. They adopted levelling and infidel prin- 
ciples of the most hateful order, and, at present it would seem, that 
no extravagance of words, at least, could be too great for them. 
For deeds—these do not at all lie in their department, and we 
might as well ask the wild boars of the forest to emulate the 
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ditties of Young Germany, as expect Young Germany to show 
the active resolution and self-dependent vigour of the said 
boars. But enough of this. We would not speak of Young 
Germany, but of Herwegh the poet. Only so much be said: 
we recognise some good in the present movement ; for the Ger- 
man “ philistery,” and duli objectless philosophising of the pre- 
sent day are really “ most intolerable, and not to be endured.” 
Now then for Herwegh. This young man seems to have a 
firm conviction of the justice of his cause. His temper some- 
what reminds us of that of our own Ward, though the German 
is perhaps rather less virulent and spiteful. Indeed Ward 
has comparatively nothing to complain of, and is evidently 
one of those rebellious spirits, who always must be on the 
side of opposition; because the chiefest pleasure to him in 
life is to calumniate what ought to be most near and dear to 
him. Whether Ward or Herwegh be most incapable of cool 
reasoning it would be difficult to decide: the one is blinded 
by his passions, perhaps even generous, though mistaken; the 
other by his excess of spite. We return then to ‘‘ George 
Herwegh,” who, in his first series of poems, and by far his 
best, ‘‘ Die Gedichte eines Lebendigen,” has most lustily as- 
sailed our favourite aversion, Prince Piickler Moskau, a man 
who has calumniated England’s gentry, assuring the German 
public that they were equal in dignity only to the sheriffs and 
bailiffs of small German country towns, and has further pub- 
lished and circulated far and wide the most despicable lbels 
on our countrywomen. By-the-bye we would recommend the 
perusal of this work to the individual above mentioned, who 
would no doubt find therein much food for pleasurable thought 
and gratifying reflections. Ina short notice of a magazine, 
in which Herwegh had some share, in our last Number we 
quoted two verses and a half of this polemic effusion against 
the Prussian prince. As a sample of German wit (a some- 
what rare commodity), we will now present it to our readers, 
and trust that it may draw a smile even from the most serious. 


‘“7T0 A DEAD MAN FROM A LIVING MAN.* 


Dead knight, and soulless spectre, 
Couch, couch thy lance on high! 
For thou shalt be my Hector, 
And thine Achilles I. 
Yes, croaking mortal raven, 
I hail thee, with a shout, 
Despite thy crest, a craven, 
Despite thy lance, a lout. 
* It need scarcely be stated that Piickler Moskau’s first work was published 
under the title of ‘‘ Letters of a Dead Man.’’—Briefe eines Verstorbenen. 
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Thy fame all tongues entrammels, 
All men praise thee alone, 
Because such love for—camels 
And coursers, thou hast shown : 
Hence with thy Arab science, 
To Sheiks and Emirs go! 
My glove, in proud defiance, 
Within thy tent I throw. 


The woes of Egypt’s nation 

Thou seem'st in heart to share ; 
But see’st, with resignation, 

Thy fatherland despair. 
Yet never had’st thou holden 

Thy course ‘neath palm-groves lorn, 
Save armed by ducats golden 

From German coffers torn. 


No land to rest hath won thee; 

World-oceans pierced thy prow. 
O, dawn’d it never on thee, 

How small, how small wert thou ? 
While o’er Ulysses’ island 

Thy footsteps dared to rove, 
Appear’d on no stern highland 

His spirit from above : 


And cried it not in anger ? 

* Quit, quit the freeborn main ! 
Thy base prosaic languor 

Must sigh for chains again. — 
To river Pleisse turn thee ! 

Back, back to river Sprée! 
Not every prince’s journey 

Shall make an Odyssey.’— 


True, never Hades’ portals 
May soul like his receive : 
But ne’er less like were mortals 
Than thou and he, believe! 

He would not dully falter, 
Like thee, thus idly roam ; 
He longed for house and altar, 
For consort, and for home. 


In German cause, how coldly 
Did’st thou the battle flee! 

Yet fought’st thou too—and boldly— 
For— Turkish liberty. 
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Thou’ lt die with shield and armour’ 
For arms in shield, God wot !— 
Aristocratic charmer, 
Us, us thou charmest not. 


Its marble stores Carrara 
In vain for him employs, 
To whom e’en Niagara * 
Was nought but smoke and noise : 
For him, who worlds before him 
But cross’d, his shame to seal, 
And God’s stars shining o’er him, 
His stars + more great could fee 


Dead knight, and senseless spectre, 
Couch, couch thy lance on high! 
For thou shalt be my Hector, 
And thine Achilles I— 
In vain, in vain, would’st hide thee, 
*Mid crowds of Eastern birth : 
I'll cast thee here, beside me, 
Down, down on German earth !’’"— 


So much for the Prince, who is certainly here most cavalierly 


treated. Herwegh has, however, ventured on more elevated 
strains, nor can he be held to have always failed in these. 
Some of his sonnets strike us as remarkably fine. The following 
little ‘‘ Horseman’s Song” has excited the musical inspiration 
of scores of German composers, and of one English one, 
Howard Glover, the composer of an opera about to be pro- 
duced at the Princess’s, much of the music from which we 
have heard and greatly admire, and also of a most exquisite 
published song, treating Shelley's far-famed Indian serenata, 
**T arise from dreams of thee.” To return from this act of 
homage to a young and very talented composer, from whom 
we expect great things for the honour of England, Herwegh’s 
song has a somewhat revolutionary spirit, and in fact is evi- 
dently intended to be prophetic, expressing the feelings with 
which certain members of Young Germany might be supposed 
to rush to the conflict with imagined tyranny, in the event of 
a civil war. We need scarcely say that of tyranny, demanding 
such an alternative as this, in Germany there is no trace. 
The great evils there existing, arise from a want of faith in 
all things, and a certainly undue pressure of the bureaucratic 
system. But to our song, which those, who will, may take in 
a more harmless sense, and refer to the late Polish revolt 
against Russian usurpation. 


* He really said this in his flippant Travels. 
+ Orders of Knighthood, &c. 
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“t HORSEMAN'S SONG. 


The night is round us, farand wide, 
In silence dread we onwards ride, 
To death and glory flying. 
Cold blows the night wind o’er the lea :— 
Quick, hostess, wine !—for drink will we, 
Ere dying, ere dying. 
Thou sod, which sleep’st in gentle gloom, 
Like rosebuds red thou soon shalt bloom, 
My heart’s blood on thee lying.— 
The first wild draught, with outdrawn brand, 
This drink we to our fatherland, 
Ere dying, ere dying. 


Now quick the second draught be mine! 
And that for freedom, ray divine, 
In light with sunbeams vying. 
These drops still let—for whom shall be? 
These, Roman realm, I drink to thee 
Now dying, now dying! 


And now, my love ?—but void ’s the glass ! 
Be thine then, thou my fondest lass, 

My fame, to ease thy sighing !— 
Rush on the foe, by stormwinds borne— 
O joy of joys, at early morn, 

Thus dying, thus dying!” 


In spite of the outery against political poems as dull and 
dry, genius can vivifv almost any subject, and surely the weal 
of empires is not one of the least inspiring. Only there is in 
general so much exaggeration, so little sound sense, such a 
want of high and noble principle, in these German democrats, 
that we shrink from many of their works with a kind of 
instinctive abhorrence. Still, we repeat it, these excesses arise 
from an absence of due representative government. The use- 
less speculations of “‘ German philosophy” are attributable to 
the same cause. The human mind will find some field for 
doubt and censure; and if this may not be political, it is sure 
to prove religious. Enough of these youthful revolutionists, 
who greatly hinder the progression of true freedom, their 
discordant outcries, and render it almost impossible for the 


present noble King of Prussia to follow his own heart’s dearest 
wish, and emulate in Prussia our own unrivalled consti- 
tution. 

We must draw our article to a close. To-day, even, we 
have seen enough, we think, to show that there is no absence 
of the true poetic power at present in Germany, though some 
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of its greatest living poets, Riickert, Freiligrath, Lenau, and 
Uhland, have not been at all quoted. Here we rest for the 
present. Yet ere we finally bid our readers farewell, let us 
seize this opportunity to denounce the oft-propounded and 
reposterous fallacy that the age of poetry is passing away. 
ever, never shall it pass, while man retains an immortal 
soul and an eternal destiny; while beauty exists in the outward 
world of nature and the inward realm of kindliness; never, 
in fine, 
‘* Long, as sweet passion’s power 
Maiden to youth shall bind ; 
Long, as one flowery bower 
Childhood shall find.” — 


Germany has now a living galaxy of stars; though we 
admit that many of these are not of first-rate magnitude, 
and that the beams of all are somewhat darkened, if not 
altogether intercepted, by the mists of doubt and infidelity. 
France has perhaps greater living poets than any who 
have before adorned her. Not to include Chateaubriand, 
Victor Hugo, one of the greatest and most fanciful of lyric 
oets, (whom we purpose soon to notice at length), the 
inexhaustible De Beranger, Ie Lamartine, and others less 
illustrious, may now be named as mighty bardic champions 
for their country’s honour. And England too, has she not 
her bards. Have we then any cause to complain? Certainly 
not. Obscurity is the reigning defect of our school. This should 
not be. ‘* Poetry should be written for all, not the few,” as 
Bulwer tells us in one of his clever but far too studied lays. 
But once more, we repeat it, never let it be imagined that 
human hearts and souls can cease to admire and acknowledge 
the beautiful. Some few intellects and feelings there may be, 
so unhappily constituted, that the arts can exercise no in- 
fluence, can confer no benefits, upon them. But these are 
an inconsiderable minority. So may we say, though in a 
guarded sense, (for true genius does strike the lyre already, and 
might win universal fame by stricter attention to clearness and 


perspicuity,) 


“Oh, when true genius chants the lay, 
And strikes the lyre once more, 
A myriad hearts shall own its sway, 
And echo back its lore.” — 
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Arr. IIl.—1. Commedie Scelte di Carlo Goldoni. Parigi: 1843. 


2. Mémoires de Goldoni. Pour servir al Histoire de sa Vie, et 
de son Théatre. crits par lui-méme. Paris: 1838. 


3. Teatro Scelto Italiano. Tratte da Goldoni, Albergati, So- 
grafi, De Rossi, Giraud, Nota, &e. Da A. Ronna. Parigi: 
1837. 


Man is the only animal that laughs, because the only animal 
that sympathizes with the enjoyments of others. We are not 
about to inflict upon our readers a dissertation upon the origin 
and cause of laughter, nor to refute the well-known theory of 
Hobbes: that laughter springs from a sudden feeling of our 
superiority,—a glorification of ourselves founded on a contempt 
of others. We believe that laughter springs from sympathy, 
and not contempt. Who ever laughed at a steam-engine ? Who 
ever laughed at a vice, unless that vice were surrounded with 
genialities, and exhibited as only one error in an otherwise love- 
able character? What is the meaning of the constant phrase 
that the comic dramatist must not make his vicious persons 
odious? but that he must not make them delineations of vice, 
but of men with whom the spectator can sympathize, and “ laugh 
off” their errors.* Or to put the question on its strongest 
ground: what is more uniformly laughable than conceit, in any 
of its myriad forms? And do we not all sympathize with con- 
ceit?’ Are we not secretly conscious that this, at which we 
laugh, is but an exaggeration of our own weakness ? 

ympathy, which is the source of tears, is also that of laughter. 
It is man’s privilege to laugh; a privilege he may well be proud 
of. The more we look at it, the more we shall be aware that 
laughter is a divine gift; a blessing for which we cannot be too 
thankful ; a sunny radiance that warms and cheers, and renders 
all life’s burdens sweet. In this world there can be no lack of 
seriousness. It is forced upon us at every step. While there is 
obstacle in the physical, and error in the moral world, there will 
be seriousness and sorrow. We have all of us to struggle, and 
to weep; to suffer from defeat and repine over error. Let us, 
therefore, welcome mirth as a “ blessed dew from heaven,” and 
mirthful writers as ministrants of untold wealth. If a perpetual 
smile be tedious and silly, perpetual weeping is a grim madness: 
of the two follies, one would rather choose the former. 


* To yeAoiov mpoowmov acxporTs Kas SieoTpaypmevoy avev oduyns.—Aristot. Poet.11. 
VOL. VI.—NO. II. U 
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And, in truth, all men, whatever be their temperaments or 
habits, unquestionably delight in the spectacle of mirth. There 
is something in the sparkle of the eye, the loud ring of laughter, 
the abandonment to the feeling of the moment, which renders 
“ mirth catching.” It is mirth which constitutes the vigour and 
the beauty of youth, Youth is a state of being of all the most 
enviable, Benak ve of all the most mirthful. “ Follies of youth” 
no doubt abound, and are sufficiently foolish. They plague 
parents, irritate guardians and tutors, and “shock” maiden 
aunts. But they are the follies of youth: that is their excuse. 
They are the exuberances of that luxuriant vigour, which in after 
life will be the greatest of possessions; and every one prefers 
overgrowth to barrenness. Look at the chubby boy, “ the 
plague of his mother’s life,” (she means ‘ the jewel’); mark his 
unresting, insatiable appetite for enjoyment, and the boundless 
wealth of his imagination which can create enjoyment out of 
the rudest materials—the merest “ make believes ;’’ and then ask 
yourself what treasure has the rich experience of manhood that 
ean weigh in the balance with such power of enjoying life, such 
varied and untiring mirth. All young animals are interesting, 
because young, and filled with the “ pert and nimble spirit of 
mirth.” Compare the activity of the playful kitten with the 
sleek cruelty of the cat; how interesting the one, and, at the 


best, how insipid the other! It is because youth is full of life, 
enjoyment, and vigour, that it is the ideal of all poetry, the 
eternal symbol of all happiness. It is because mirth is the 
youthfulness of the mind, that cares and wrinkles can be set at 
nought. 


Tpiyas yepwy wey errs 
Tas de gpevas veates. 

The comic writers are our especial favourites; and among 
them Goldoni, the king of Italian comedy, occupies a goodly 
place. It is our intention, therefore, to commence the fulfil- 
ment of a promise put forth in our last number, with a view of 
Italian comedy. As Goldoni was the creator and most illus- 
trious exemplar of this species, we shall confine our attention 
principally to him; and as his life is both interesting in itself, 
and best explains the nature of his plays, we will endeavour to 
procure our readers a little harmless amusement in setting a 
picture of the man before them. 

Carlo Goldoni is a man worth knowing, There is a gay 
buoyancy, a carelessness and simplicity im his nature very 
ego to contemplate. He remains a child through life. 

ares he has, and pressing ones ; but a light heart pulses in his 
bosom, and pushes the load of melancholy aside. Age brings 
experience, but not sorrow; grey hairs, but not a dark brow. 
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The illusions of youth are corrected, the exuberance of animal 
spirits somewhat tamed; but the careless confidence in the 
future, and the buoyant resilience under disappointment remain 
as ever. He sees life under many phases, and not always the 
most favourable ones ; but he never loses his faith in humanity, 
his trust in goodness and truth. He spends his days with actors 
and dissipated noblemen, but he does not become dissipated 
himself; he receives loud, constant, exaggerated adulation, 
without having his head turned by vanity; and bears satire, 
parody, abuse, and envious uncharitableness, without becoming 
irritable, morose, or querulous. A nature not deep, but sunny ; 
affectionate rather than passionate ; childlike rather than noble ; 
a nature sweetly tempered, arid eager for sympathy and enjoy- 
ment. He is witty without malice; and when smarting under 
injury, lets his rancour escape in a playful satire. When his 
detractors parody him, he defends himself in a comedy: when 
his mistress deceives him, he revenges himself by making her 
the heroine of his next play; so that she has to perform her own 
character, and utter her own words. In his memoirs he men- 
tions with gratitude all his friends ; but his enemies and detrac- 
tors he rt cm to name: alluding to their efforts against him, 
he is charitable enough to let their names be concealed. As we 
said, Carlo Goldoni is a man worth knowing. 

He has given us the means to know him. In his memoirs 
the reader will get the truest portrait of the man that can now 
be got at. All biography is valuable, but auto-biography is 
invaluable. A man drawing his own portrait will, of course, 
“ idealize,” and paint falsely; but he will, nevertheless, give us 
the materials whereby to know him. He will betray himself in 
a hundred ways, and often where he is most anxious to conceal 
the truth; but the grand thing is, that he at least knows the 
truth,—which a biographer does not. 

Goldoni’s memoirs are as interesting as most of his plays; 
and although to untheatrical readers the details respecting his 
compositions, and their success or failure, will be tedious, yet 
we venture to say that, in the other portions, few lives are more 
entertaining. The dramatic student will be interested in tracing 
the effect of the various events of Goldoni’s life upon his come- 
dies ; and the philosophical student, in tracing the unmistake- 
able tendencies manifested by the author towards the drama, 
for which he had a passion stronger than any obstacle. 

Goldoni was born a dramatist, if any man was born one ; and 
this genius was irrepressible: no circumstances, however ad- 
verse, could prevent the manifestations of this pavéica rexyn. He 
had to gain fis livelihood, and none was possible in those days 


by the pen. There was no regular profession of authorship 
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least of all of dramatists: he had, therefore, to seek in some 
profession the means of subsistence. He tried the law, and 
succeeded in it, and twice was on the road to fortune, when he 
left it for the drama: he was also a physician, a secretary to an 
embassy, a consul, and a magistrate; but he left them all for 
the drama. The drama was his passion, his genius. “I am 
sometimes tempted,” he says, ‘to look upon myself as a phe- 
nomenon. I abandoned myself without reflection to my comic 
genius, which seduced me. I have lost three or four occasions 
of making my fortune, by always relapsing into the arms of the 
enchantress ; but I do not in the least repent it: J should else- 
where have found perhaps more ease, and more money, but no- 
where such satisfaction!” Noble words! worthy of being written 
in gold, and placed before the eyes of every author, that in the 
moments of repining, when soul-sick with disappointment, he 
might remember that his mission on this earth is not only glo- 
rious, but supremely happy, and the only condition in which he, 
at least, could be happy! Yes, these are words more pregnant 
with important matter for the men of our day, than is contained 
in all the maxims of the seven sages of Greece. They nobly 
proclaim the superiority of spiritual happiness over wealth, 
luxury, and sensual gratification. They proclaim that to have 
a mission in this life, however humble, and to fulfil it, is the 


fountain source of happiness. Listen, also, to the wringing 
pathos of Augustin Thierry, who blind, paralytic, and helpless, 
yet grandly declares, that were his life to be lived over again, 
1e would pursue the same course as that which “has brought 
him to this pass.” 


‘Si, comme je me plais a le croire,” says he, “ V'intérét de la 
science est compté au nombre des grands intéréts nationaux, j'ai 
donné 4 mon pays tout ce que lui donne le soldat mutilé surle champ 
de bataille. Quelle que soit le destinée de mes travaux, cet exemple, 
je l'espére, ne sera pas perdu. Je voudrais qu'il servit 4 combattre 
l’espéce d’affaissement morale qui est la maladie de la génération 
nouvelle; gw’il pit ramener dans le droit chemin de la vie quelqw’ 
une de ces dmes énervées, qui se plaignent de manquer de foi, qui 
ne savent ou se prendre, et vont cherchant partout un objet de culte 
et de dévouement. Pourquoi se dire avec tant d’amertume que dans 
le monde, constitué comme il est, il n’y a pas d’air pour toutes les 
poitrines, pas d'emploi pour toutes les intelligences? L’étude 
sérieuse et calme n’est elle par 1a? vec elle on traverse les mau- 
vais jours sans en sentir le poids, ou se fait a soi-méme sa destinée ; 
on use noblement sa vie. VoILA CE J'AI FAIT ET CE QUE JE FERAIS 
ENCORE SI J’AVAIS A RECOMMENCER MA ROUTE; JE PRENDRAIS CELLE 
QUI M’A CONDUIT OU JE SUIS. Aveugle et souffrant sans espoir et 
presque sans reliche, je puis rendre ce témoignage, qui de ma part 
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ne sera pas suspect : il y a au monde quelque chose qui vaut mieux 
que les jouissances matérielles, mieux que la fortune, mieux que 
la santé elle-méme, c'est le dévouement & la science.” * 


We hold these pictures up to our contemporaries as examples, 
whereby to learn courage and endurance, and to give over idle, 
profitless repining. 

Goldoni’s passion for the drama showed itself early. At the 
ages of six and seven he was more versed in comic authors than 
in childish games. He passed days in his father’s library, read- 
ing and copying out the passages that amused him most. In his 
eighth year he wrote his first comedy, which was so good, as to 
make his godfather maintain it had been corrected for him by 
his tutor. What makes this the more remarkable is, that the 
condition of comedy in those days was very different from that 
of our own. Since Ariosto, Macchiavelli, Bibiena, &c., there 
had been little or no comedy. The improvised farces known by 
the name of the Commedia dell’ Arte, in which only the plot 
and situations were written, and the dialogue improvised by the 
actors, was the reigning dramatic entertainment. This afforded 
little attraction to a young author, who generally prefers “ having 
all the talk to himself ;” but Goldoni’s passion vivified every 
object, and gave it lasting interest. Let us now see how that 
passion was cherished and developed by the wants of his life. 

A youth, apparently somewhat dull, was listening to the lec- 
tures of Father Candin, in the Dominican college at Rimini. 
The reverend Father discoursed upon philosophy,—his idol was 
Thomas Aquinas: the youth listened with yawns, his idol being 
Plautus. The lecturer was a man of ability, but he could not 
interest the yawning youth. Had he illustrated his doctrines 
with subjects from Plautus, or quotations from Aristophanes, 
the eye of that listless boy would have sparkled—his dulness 
have GC ccaae vivacity,—for that boy was Earl Goldoni. 

The lectures continued, and the dulness increased, when lo! 
the right teacher appeared, and the dulness vanished. A troop 
of players came to Rimini, and to their “lectures” the young 
Goldoni greedily listened. At first he only ventures into the 
pit, and listens and laughs there as an ordinary mortal; but 
spying some young men of his own age behind the scenes, he 
contrives to get a place there also. How the timid heart of him 
flutters as he finds himself close to those divinities, the actresses! 


He gazes at them timidly—admiringly ; in spite of paint and 
spangles, they are divinities to the college youth! e gazes 
ascant at them, and is rather confused to find them stare so con- 
fidently at him. He ventures on a compliment, which is well 


* Turerry: “ Dix Ans d’Etudes Historiques.” Preface, xxxv. 
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received. They find that he is a Venetian: they are his coun- 
Ys 2 eag what joy! The young Venetian becomes the pet 
of the actresses: the manager asks him to dinner :—Father 
Candini has one scholar the less! 

The comedians have finished their season at Rimini, and are 
about to depart for Chiozza: this happens to be the ot 
home of Madame Goldoni. Carlo wold of all things like to 
see his mother, especially if he kept up his acquaintance with 
the comedians thereby. They all second his wish: they are 
loath to lose their pet, and offer to convey him to Chiozza free 
of expense. Goldini announces his plan to Father Candini, and 
is resolutely opposed. He says naling but packing up a few 
shirts he escapes, gets on board the vessel, and hides himself. 
The actors arrive: “ Where is Goldoni?” every one asks; and 
Goldoni slips from his hiding-place, relates his adventure, and 
gets more petting than ever. The vessel now proceeds to Chiozza 
in triumph: twelve comedians, a machinist, a prompter, a pro- 
perty-man, eight servants, four soubrettes, two nurses, children 
of all ages, dogs, cats, monkeys, parrots, pigeons, and a lamb— 
all jumbled together, gesticulating, screaming, laughing, spit- 
ting, swearing, gaming! It was a scene fit for a comic drama- 
tist to study. 

Indeed Goldoni’s varied life, in throwing him together with 
all classes of society, afforded him the richest materials for his 
subsequent dramas. He had watched mankind at court and in 
the café; he had met with princes and fishermen. Friars, dis- 
banded soldiers turned ruffians, swindlers, hypocrites, bigots, 
academicians, professors, actors, and authors, all presented 
themselves to his vigilant observation. His memoirs give full 
particulars ; but the following we select as a dramatic incident, 
and an evidence of Goldoni’s trusting simplicity. 

On board a vessel going to Ferrara there was a young man, 
thin, pale, with dark hair and sinister countenance, who gave 
himself great airs, and wanted every one to play at cards with 
him. Every one refused. Goldoni was persuaded to join him 
at Beggar-my-Neighbour, and found that he lost two sequins 
thereby. He suspected his pale antagonist of cheating, but 
payed, and was silent. On arriving at Ferrara, Goldoni went 
to the hotel, and there, during his dinner, again appeared his 
pale antagonist, who came “ to offer him his revenge.”’ Goldoni 
declined ; his antagonist ridiculed him, and drawing a pack of 
cards from his pocket, proposed a game of Faro. 

** Allons, dit il, allons Monsieur, je vous dois une revanche; je 
suis honnéte homme, je veux vous la donner, et vous ne pouvez pas 
la refuser. Vous ne me connaissez pas, continua-t-il: pour vous 
assurer sur mon compte ; voila les cartes, tenez vous-méme la banque, 
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je ponterai. La proposition me parut honnéte ; je’n étais pas encore 
assez fin pour prévoir les tours d’adresse de messieurs les escamo- 
teurs; je crus tout bonnement que le sort en déciderait, et que j’étais 
dans le cas de rattrapper mon argent. 

‘« Je tire de ma bourse dix sequins pour fairse face 4 ceux de mon 
vis-a-vis ; je méle, je donne a couper: l’ami met deux pontes; je les 
gagne, me voila joyeux comme arlequin; je méle de nouveau et je 
donne 4 couper; l’honnéte homme, double sa mise, il gagne, il fait 
paroli; ce paroli décidait de la banque, je ne pouvais pas refuser de 
le tenir. Je le tiens, et je gagne; le drdle jure comme un charretier, 
prend les cartes qui étaient tombées sur la table; il les compte, il 
trouve une carte impaire, il dit que la taille est fausse, il soutient 
qu'il a gagne; il veut s’emparer de mon argent, je le défends ; il tire 
un pistolet de sa poche, je recule: mes sequins ne sont plus a moi / 
Au bruit de ma voix plaintive et tremblante, un gargon de V’hétel 
entre, et d’accord peut-étre avec le filou, nous annonce que nous 
avions encouru l'un et l'autre les peines les plus rigoureuses, lancées 
contre les jeux de hasard, et nous menagait d’aller nous dénoncer 
sur le champ, si nous refusions de lui donner quelqu’ argent. Je lui 
donnai bien vite un sequin pour ma part; je pris la poste sur le 
champ, et je partis enragé d’avoir perdu mon argent, et encore plus 
d’ avoir été filouté.” 

All the professions he engaged in afforded opportunities for 
the study of mankind ; but perhaps the best in that way was 
his position as magistrate. As he says, “la procédure crimi- 
nelle est une legon trés interéssante pour la connaissance de 
l'homme ;” and he availed himself of it to the extent of his abi- 
lity. Nor were his restless wanderings from city to city with- 
out beneficial influence. We all know the utility of travel in 
widening the sphere of our sympathies and_ correcting our pre- 
judices ; and we expect to find, therefore, that the best drama- 
tists have been somewhat given to wandering. Certainly no 
spirit is so narrow, and therefore undramatic, asa local spirit. If 
we would rise above the prejudices we all imbibe in infancy, we 
must see other nations, or at least other portions of our own 
nation, than the one in which we have been bred. We must 
travel, that we may learn to distinguish that which is accidental, 
local, from that which is essential and general. Moreover, the 
effect of novelty is to awaken our attention: we then observe 
with profit certain facts of human nature, which we had before 
observed almost unconsciously, blunted as our perceptions were 
by familiarity. A man will “study” in a village, and at the 
end of his life be farther from the truth of human nature than if 
he had devoted five years to purposeless travelling; for in a 
new city, or new country, things are forced upon the attention, 
which in the village excite no remark. 

Goldoni visited almost every town in Italy, and in various capa- 
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cities. He had been in a besieged town, and travelled through 
the seat of war. He had known the officers of the Spanish 
army, and those of the Austrian. He had been mixed up with 
the intricacies of diplomacy and the squabbles of theatres; and 
he had carried into all these scenes a light-hearted gaiety which 
smiled down adversity, an observing eye ready to seize the ludi- 
crous side of every thing, and an affectionate heart ready to 
sympathize with all that was good or virtuous. A sunny 
nature, occasionally o’ershadowed with fits of spleen, which, 
though they were soon shaken off, were sufficient to make him 
acquainted with the melancholy side of things, and to give his 
very farce a touch of something deeper—-of something which 
indicated a human soil. When we contemplate the varied 
shifting scenes of his life, and his own happy temperament, and 
his comic genius, we confess a wonder that his plays were not 
better than they are. We can conceive few lives more favour- 
able to the evolution of what dramatic power lay in a man; 
and it is disappointing to find that more was not evolved from 
him. But we are anticipating here, and must confine ourselves 
to his biography. 

Of one rich source of dramatic experience we have as yet 
said nothing: we allude to his “love affairs.” Poets have 
usually a long list of bright-eyed favourites, and from mere 


“ flirtations”” to deep “ —— ” they gain a large amount of 


subtle experience of life and emotion. Dramatists are also 
largely indebted to the same sources ; and it is an early ques- 
tion with us, on first studying a new comic or tragic writer, 
What were his “loves”? how many, of what kind, and their 
denouements? On putting this question to Goldoni, we find 
him not at all deficient in satisfactory answer; and we shall 
marshal one by one the most striking instances he records. 

The first comes in the shape of Toinette, a servant at the 
house where he lodged :—an ordinary girl enough, neither 
young nor old, neither pretty nor ugly; but underneath this 
somewhat rough exterior, beat a susceptible heart. The young, 
slim, vivacious Goldoni had made that heart flutter. She was 
sedulous in her attentions, and threw an expression into her 
eyes which he understood, but would not aden advantage of. 
He jested with her, complimented her, but never went so far as 
to embrace her: from time to time she let fall some tears,— 
reproaches which he would not cause to cease. 

Thus with passionate looks, attentions and tears on one side, 
and with jests, kindness, and gratified vanity on the other, the 
time passed away; and the young collegian had to depart. On 
the morning of his departure he rose early, and began “packing.” 
In this he was interrupted by Toinette. She could be silent no 
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longer. The passionate nature of the girl could not bear with 
trifling : she un her arms round his neck, and embraced him 
energetically. ur stripling was rather confused; and not 
being libertine enough to take advantage of her abandon, en- 
deavoured to avoid her. In vain! She declared her intention 
of going off with him. “With me?” “ Yes, caro; or I throw 
myself from the window.”—“ But I am going in a post-chaise.” 
“ Well, we shall be only two.”—“ My servant ” “He is 
made to ride behind.” While endeavouring to combat her 
resolution, the landlord and his wife, seeking Toinette, enter 
the room, and find her bathed in tears. Here was a scene! 
Our stripling had set aside a sequin as a recompense for 
Toinette ; so seizing his bundle he holds out the sequin, which 
she takes, kisses fervently, and, still sobbing, slips it into her 
ocket ! 
: Is not this a scene from the drama of life worthy of being 
transferred to the stage? The denouement seems to us emi- 
nently comic; and that touch of the girl sobbing vehemently, 
yet carefully putting the money in her pocket, is worthy of 
Moliére. Goldoni’s next adventure shows the same good- 
natured simplicity, and the same absence of libertinism. 

He was travelling alone, when his vetturino fell in with a 
comrade, also conveying a single passenger to Milan: that pas- 


senger was a female and a Venetian,—pretty, elegant, and thirty 
years of age. It was soon arranged, that instead of the two 
carriages being employed, they should dismiss one, and ride 
together. He was charmed with his companion; and sus- 
pected that “elle n’était pas une vestale; mais elle avait le 
ton de la bonne compagnie, et nous passons les nuits dans les 
chambres séparées avec la plus = regularité.” Thus they 
c 


travelled in perfect decency and comfort. But one night they 
found the hotel so full of passengers, that only one room re- 
mained. It was a very large one, and contained two beds. 
What was to be done? The beds were at some distance from 
each other. It was no time to be fastidious, and the customs 
of the country were not opposed to the two beds being thus 
occupied. The travellers supped gaily, wished each other good 
night, and wrapped themselves up in their separate sheets. 
Goldoni, innocent youth, quickly fell asleep, and was snoring 
vigorously, when a violent noise awoke him. He started up 
and rubbed his eyes. The moon shone full into the chamber, 
and he saw the figure of a woman en chemise with a man on 
the floor. Goldoni hurriedly demanded what was the matter ; 
and to his astonishment saw his fair companion with a pistol in 
her hand, who, turning to him with an air of cold irony, said, 


“Oh, it’s nothing—only a robber. Open the door, M. [ Abvé, 
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and call out for assistance. You can then get into bed again!” 
He felt the sarcasm, but did as he was ordered. The people of 
the inn arrived, and secured the robber. When all was done, 
Goldoni eagerly demanded of his companion a recital of the 
adventure ; but without deigning to answer him, she got into 
bed again, and composed herself to sleep. He did the same, 
and slept till the morning. They parted the next day, never 
to meet again. 

The next adventure we have to recount is a perfect novella, 
with all the intrigue of a Spanish tale, and all the interest of 
reality. : 

It slit in Udine, in the Venetian territory, that Goldoni es- 
pied at the window a sweet and enchanting creature. To learn 
her name, and to follow her to mass, were the necessary conse- 
quences. After a little silent wooing of this kind, he was de- 
lighted by the appearance of her maid, Theresa, who called on 
him, spoke of her mistress, but more of herself, and assured 
him he might count upon both. It was agreed that he should 
write a letter, which Theresa would deliver. This done, she 
presented him her lips to kiss, but being laide @ faire peur, he 
was not anxious to avail himself of the offer; whereupon she 
threw her arms round him, and made him kiss her. 

Two days after he met Theresa in the street, and she adroitly 
slipped a note into his hand. It was from Mdlle. * * * *, his 
inamorata ; but so vilely written, that he could with difficulty 
read it. He deciphered so much, however, as to learn that on 
account of her parents she could not receive his visits at her 
house; but that if he wished it, she would talk with him from 
her window at night. It was the common custom to make love 
in that fashion, and Goldoni consented with pleasure. That 
very night he was at the rendezvous. The window opened, 
and a head enveloped in a nightcap appeared. A conversation 
began, and became more and more tender, till, on some very 
affectionate speech of his, he heard a loud laugh, the window 
was slammed to, and he was left alone in the street. Goldoni 
walked home mystified. 

The next day Theresa explained the laugh. He had been 
rather “ free’’ in his conversation, and she had thought fit to 
om an end to it. But Theresa gave him encouragement, gave 

im every hope of success—and her lips to kiss. This latter 
was her reward for the offices of letter-carrier and entremetteuse 
in general. For some time the nocturnal interviews continued, 
but at another window, owing to the lady’s fear of being dis- 
covered if she spoke from her own window. 

One day Theresa confided to him the strong desire her mis- 
tress had for a set of Venetian jewels, and urged him to make 
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himself agreeable to her by a present of the kind. Goldoni, 
with the extravagance of a lover, followed her suggestion, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing Mdlle. * * * * appear at mass 
adorned with his present. But she did not give him any mark 
of affection: her manner was as cold and correct as heretofore. 
She wore his jewels, but did not repay him for them by smiles. 
He resolved on a day-meeting. ‘Theresa objected ; but on his 
threatening to break off entirely, she hit upon a plan whereby 
his desire could be gratified. He was to meet her at the house 
of their washerwoman at Chiavris, where Mdlle. * * * * had 
consented to give him proofs of her attachment. Arrived at 
the place of meeting, he found only Theresa, who had a long 
and indignant story to recount of the perfidy of her mistress, 
who would not come. “And my jewels?” he fiercely exclaimed. 
“ She keeps them,” answered Theresa. While suffering under 
a transport of rage, thinking of the nights spent in wooing her in 
the street, and of the money spent upon those jewels, he was 
taken by the hand, and thus addressed by Theresa:—“ Mio 
caro, we en both been deceived, and we will avenge ourselves. 
I am ready to quit her at once, and will have no other ambition 
than that of being devoted to you.” Astonished at such a de- 
claration, he could hardl uk: recovering himself he begged 
time for reflection, and they separated. 

The denouement was sufficiently dramatic. Goldoni, having 
strong suspicions of Theresa, set inquiries on foot, and the result 
was a conviction that she had been all along deceiving him. 
Their next meeting, instead of being one of love, was of violence 
and recrimination. She boldly a her deceit. “Who 
wrote that letter?” he fiercely asked. “It was I,” she replied, 
laughing. ‘‘To whom have I spoken all these nights?”— 
“To me.” “And that burst of laughter ?”—“ Came from me.” 
“ And you shut the window ?”—*“ No, it was my mistress, who 
was ridiculing you.” “ Your mistress, then, concerted with 
you ?”—“ Yes, for she thought you my lover.” ‘“ Your lover!” 
“Was that not good con for you?” “And my jewels ?”— 
“She bought them of me!” 

The reflections suggested by such an adventure could not 
but have been useful to the dramatist. At Venice he was sub- 
sequently on the point of being entrapped into a marniage, but 
fortunately escaped in time. The recital would occupy too 
much space here ; but it is well worth reading, and we refer 
the reader to his “ Mémoires,” lére partie, ix. chap. for a full ac- 
count. We pass on to another adventure, which has a dramatic 
spirit in it; and we select the last scene as a really effective 
one’ for the stage. We may preface it by observing that one 
of the comedians of the troop for which he wrote, a Madame 
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Passalacqua, anxious to secure his services as an author, that 
she might have the best parts written for her, had contrived to 
entangle Goldoni in her nets. At the same time her affection 
was given to Vitalba, a fellow-actor. Goldoni learnt that she 
was unfaithful to him, and ceased visiting her. She wrote him 
a touching letter on his neglect. He answered by unfolding to 
her the causes thereof, and upbraiding her with perfidy. She 
replied in another touching epistle, in which, without denying 
his charges, without attempting to excuse herself, she begged 
him to come to her for the last time, having something of the 
utmost importance to confide to him. He was undecided ; but 
either from curiosity or from the want of giving utterance to 
his rage, he went,—and then occurred the scene of which we 
spoke. 

Pile went, and found the frail one stretched upon a couch, her 
head drooping languidly upon a pillow. He bowed, but she 
said nothing. He demanded what she had to communicate : 
still she remained silent. Exasperated at this, he gave vent to 
his rage in bitter reproaches; but she remained silent, wiping 
the tears that fell fast. He, knowing the danger of tears, was 
about to depart. She raised herself, and with a voice trembling 
with emotion, said, “ Go, sir: my mind is made up,—you will 
hear of me soon.” These vague words made no impression. 
He continued to walk towards the door. He turned round to 
say adieu, when to his horror he beheld her arm raised, a 
dagger in her grasp — at her bosom! In one instant the 
weapon was snatched out of her hand, and he was at her feet. 
He dried her tears, pardoned all her infidelities, brought the 
smile once more to - lips, and stopped to take his dinner 
with her. 

This was a well-acted bit of comedy ; but acted it was, as 
Goldoni found; for a few days afterwards Vitalba was installed 
as before ! 

All these love-adventures were shortly after put an end to, 
by a marriage with a sweet, docile, good-tempered girl, who 
rendered the rest of his existence happy, in as far as it depended 
on domestic felicity. He always speaks of her in endearing 
terms, and the reader is glad to see the light-hearted man so 
fortunately matched. 

We have given the reader an insight into the experience of 
life with which Goldoni fostered his dramatic genius; and we 
have pointed out the irresistible force of his passion for the 
stage, which overcame all obstacles. It is amusing to see the 
firm confidence he has in his own powers, and the belief that 
every one must be equally interested with himself in his works. 
He has written a tragic opera, called “ Amalasonta.” Obliged 
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to fly from Venice to free himself from the bonds of marriage, 
into which he was so nearly falling, he has the whole world 
before him. ‘ The world’s his oyster,” which he will open, not 
with a sword, but with Amalasonta! With serene confidence 
he departs for Milan, where he will present his opera. Its 
success will bring him fortune. The opera at Milan was the 
greatest in Europe, and nothing less could satisfy the ambition 
of Goldoni, or fitly represent Amalasonta. Thus equipped with 
manuscript and hopes, he departs from Milan. 

There is something highly tragic, and at the same time comic, 
in thus contemplating the blessed illusions of young authors, 
who leave their native villages, or cities, and wander to the far 
metropolis, there to seek bread, and the soul’s sustenance— 
renown. ‘The impregnable confidence wo 4 have in the force 
of genius—especially their own! the inexhaustible visions of 
future success, renown, and fortune, which spring from the 
treasured, well-thumbed manuscript, and the beatitude of that 
state of anticipated glory, are fraught to the observer both with 
pathos and with humour. The youth has generally written a 
tragedy, which his village friends pronounce sublime; or else 
they cover it with ridicule. In the former case, he welcomes 
their verdict, for it is his own; in the second, he scorns it as 
the judgment of ignorance or envy. Sick of the life he leads, 


and burning to reach the metropolis, where alone appreciation 
and renown await him, the sanguine youth thrusts his tragedy 
into a co a and bidding his friends adieu, with a trium- 


phant sparkling eye he departs. On his way, he solaces the 
weariness of body by the rich exulting visions of his soul, 


‘* Atque animum pictura pascit inani.” 


Sun-burnt and dusty, he at length arrives. He has reached 
London or Paris. He has touched the threshold of Fame. He 
has now nothing but to present his tragedy to one of the ma- 
nagers, and all his troubles will be at an end. To those who 
know the world, what a terrible irony is there in this situation 
of the poet! Here, where he thinks his pangs are to cease, we 
too well know they are to begin. Here he has touched the 
threshold, not of Fame, but of disappointment. Here his illu- 
sions one by one fall off, and his glance is frightfully clear into 
realities. 

** Per me si va nella citta dolente! ” 


is written on the gates, and the couched eyes begin at last to 
decipher the dreadful words. 

This tragic drama is daily being acted ; and it is to call the 
attention of misguided parents, and deluded youths, that we 
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here make mention of it. Our Literary biographies are full of 
such instances; but in that far greater world of unwritten bio- 
graphy lies a much more frightful lesson. The written biogra- 
phies are of men who have had success some way or another ; 
the unwritten is of those who have died and made no sign. A 
Smollett we know comes up from Scotland with a tragedy, 
(“ The Regicide,”) which is to make his fortune. Garrick re- 
fuses it. The author is exasperated; but he writes a “ Roderick 
Random,” and a “ Peregrine Pickle,” and his early failure is 
forgotten. True; but how many do not write canthiog in the 
least comparable to “ Roderick Random,” anything that can get 
published at all? It is in these cases that the error is fatal. 

Goldoni was one of the fortunate: that is, he was one who 
really had genius, and not merely a tormenting desire to be one. 
He departed from Milan, taking care on his way to read his 
opera to all the people he could get to listen to it. First at 

icenza to Trissino, a descendant of the author of “Sophonisba;” 
then at Brescia to M. Novello and a party of friends ; and finally 
at a party where there were several singers and a director of the 
theatre assembled. Among the singers was the celebrated 
tenor Caffariello. But the scene of the reading is so amusing 
and so typical of such matters, that we must quote it :— 

** The company continued to increase; Caffariello made his appear- 
ance, saw and recognised me, saluted me with the air of an Alexander, 
and took his seat by the lady of the house. A few minutes after- 
wards Colonel Prata, one of the directors of the theatre, a man very 
conversant with the affairs of the drama, was announced. Madame 
Grossatesta (the mistress of the house) introduced me to the count, 
and spoke to him of my opera. He offered to mention me to the 
meeting of directors, but it would give him infinite pleasure, he said, 
to know something of my work. I wanted nothing so much as an 
opportunity of reading it. A small table and candle were brought ; 
we sat round the table, and I began to read. I announced the title of 
“ Amalasonta.” Caffariello sang the word, which he thought long and 
ridiculous. Everybody laughed but myself: the lady scolded, and 
the nightingale ceased. I read over the names of the characters, nine 
in number; here a small shrill voice, which proceeded from an old 
castrato who sang in the choruses and mewed like a cat, called out, 
‘Too many, too many! there are at least two characters too many.” 
I felt very uncomfortable, and wished to give up my reading. M. 
Prata desired this insolent fellow, who had not the merit of Caffariello 
to excuse him, to hold his tongue; and turning to me, observed, ‘It 
is true, sir, there are usually not more than six or seven characters in 
a drama; but when a work is deserving of it, we have no objection to 
be at the expense of a couple of actors more. Have the goodness to 
goon. I resumed my reading. ‘Act first, scene first—Clodesile 
and Arpagon,’ Caffariello asked me the name of the first soprano in 
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my opera. ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘it is Clodesile.” ‘What! you open the 
piece with the principal actor, and make him appear while the audience 
are coming in, seating themselves, and making a noise! Really, sir, 
I am not your man.’ M, Prata here interposed: ‘ Let us see,’ he said, 
‘whether the first scene is interesting.’ I read it; and while I was 
going on, a little insignificant wretch drew a paper from his pocket, 
and went to the harpsichord to try over an air in some part he had to 
perform. The mistress of the house was obliged to make apologies 
to me without intermission. At last M. Prata took me by the hand, 
and led me into an adjoining closet. Having begged me to be seated, 
he sat down by me, told me not to mind the rudeness of a set of 
thoughtless fools, and requested me to read my drama to him alone, 
that he might be able to form a judgment respecting it, and give me 
a sincere opinion. I thanked him for his politeness, and read the 
piece from beginning to end. He listened with patience and atten- 
tion; and when I had done, gave me his opinion in very flattering 
terms.” 


He then proceeds to explain to Goldoni, that although his piece 
is written according to the precepts of Horace, it is not accord- 
ing to the requisites of the theatre, adding,— 


‘“«¢ The three principal personages of the drama ought to sing five 
airs each ; two in the first act, two in the second, and one in the 
third. The second actress and the second soprano can only have 
three ; and the inferior characters must be satisfied with a single air 
each, or two at the most. The author of the words must furnish the 
musician with the different shades which form the chiar’oscuro of 
music, and take care that two pathetic airs do not succeed each other. 
He must observe the same precaution in distributing the bravura airs, 
the airs of action, the inferior airs, and the minuets and rondeaus. 
He must above all things avoid giving impassioned airs, bravura airs, 
or rondeaus to inferior actors. Those poor devils must be satisfied 
with what they get, and every opportunity of distinguishing themselves 
is denied them.’ M. Prata would have gone on, but I interrupted 
him. ‘ You have told me enough, sir,’ I said; ‘do not take the 
trouble to enlarge further on the subject.’ I thanked him for his 
kindness, and took my leave. Goldoni went home, and threw his 
manuscript into the fire.” 


These things are comical enough to hear of, but are terribly 
serious to experience. All the world knows that the poet is the 
important ruler of the drama, and that the actors are but puppets. 
All the world knows that dramatic poetry demands the very 
highest faculties of the human mind, and the widest experience 
of life, for its production ; and that acting is not only a very far 
inferior kind of talent, but that an actor might be made out of 
almost every man: that indeed all men are born actors, mimics. 
All the world knows this, and yet in spite of such conviction the 
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poet has been and will be subordinate to the player, without any 
remark from the public, without any protest except from the 
authors themselves. Range over the history of the stage, and 
every where, with few vA 9 you will find the same fact. 
If any have entirely escaped, it has been owing to their being 
managers as well as poets. pe a and Moliére could more 
or less enforce their wishes, though with a favourite actor even 
this might have been dangerous ; because if as poets they were 
anxious to have what they wrote performed as they wrote it, yet 
as managers they were equally anxious to secure the profitable 
services of a favourite actor. But the Greek and Latin authors 
were almost as scurvily treated as our own. Aristotle* mentions 
an actor who always insisted on being the first to present him- 
self before the sie ah as Caffariello insisted on the contrary. 
Propriety or artistic developement was nothing to the actor, who 
only looked to the means of his own success. But probably 
they never went the length of one of our modern favourites, who 
when playing Puff in the “ Critic” for his benefit, struck out the 
‘oe of Sir Fretful Plagiary altogether, because he had to appear 

efore Puff, and would excite laughter and applause which Puff 
intended to monopolize ! 

So firmly simi Fm this evil, that we see but two courses for the 
dramatic poet to pursue. Ist. Either to consent to work for the 
stage, using the materials it affords, and wrestling with its diffi- 
culties in a manly spirit; or 2ndly, to abjure the stage altoge- 
ther, and write for the closet, for an imaginary stage. In the 
first case he will find himself in illustrious company, Shakspeare, 
Moliére, Lope de Vega, Calderon, Schiller, Goldoni, &c. ; nor need 
he fear that his art will thereby become unworthy of him or me- 
chanical ; it will only become more difficult. The poet con- 
senting to write with a view to the stage and the actors then 
available, is of course somewhat “ cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d” as 
to space ; but human nature is as deep as it is wide, and it remains 
for him to sound its depths. It is no doubt distressing to the 
comic dramatist, that such or such a theatre has no Irishman, 
no Frenchraan, no rugged Father, no elegant lady, no walking 
gentleman with sufficient animal spirits. Yet let him not be 
abashed. He has all human nature from which to select his 
dramatis persone: why not select such characters as can be 
represented by the company? It is a question worth consider- 
ation. Moliére with a small company, Goldoni with a still 
smaller, managed to get some hundreds of characters repre- 
sented ; and the latter avowedly sought in the members of his 
troop certain comic types which he developed in his plays, thus 


* Polit. vii. 17. 
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making the actor play his own character. On this, as on other 
grounds, Goldoni’s memoirs should be consulted by every 
dramatist. 

If the poet revolts from the difficulties and annoyances at- 
tendant on writing for the stage, he had better resolve at once to 
have nothing to do with it ; to write for an imaginary stage and 
an ideal audience. No compromise between these two proce- 
dures can ever be efficient. All that a poet loves best in his 
work,—the gradations of feeling, the subtle transitions, the 
purely poetical elaborations and adornments, and the psycholo- 
gical indications, are mercilessly cut out: they are not for the 
stage. 

‘*Ma Kommt zu schaun, man will am liebsteu schu.” 


When the poet beholds his mangled work “shorn of its fair 
proportions,’—erasure here—erasure there—always erasures 
where he thinks the play the strongest, he is tempted to ex- 
claim with Martial, “ Fina litura potest!’ Erase the whole ! 


And although the “tender mercies” of a manager, or the 
“refined taste and experience of an actor” are somewhat ques- 
tionable things, yet are these erasures often imperative ; they 
destroy the work to a refined poetical audience, and the author 


thinks the same effect will follow on the pit. No such thing. 
As Goethe, speaking through the mouth of a manager, truly says, 


‘“* Was hilft’s, wenn ihr ein Ganzes dargebracht, 
Das Publikum wird es euch doch zerpfliicken !” 
Think only of what an audience is composed ! 
** Und seht nur hin fiir wen ihr schreibt ! 
Kommt jener satt vom iibertischten Mahle, 
Und, was das allerschlimmste bleibt, 
Gar mancher Kommt vom Lesen der Journale !”’ 


Goldoni, from the time he began to write for the stage, was 
subject to all the difficulties and annoyances to which an author 
must be content to submit, if he would continue in the laborious 
career of playwright. We could select some amusing specimens, 
but one will suffice. The leading actress at his theatre was 
fifty years of age—not the most attractive period of a woman’s 
life, yet she had all the girlish parts to play: she was la pre- 
miére amoureuse! To aggravate the evil, the second actress was 
young, pretty, and fascinating: the very heroine Goldoni wanted, 
but could not have. It was no fault of Madame Gandini that 
she played the heroines: it was the amazing obstinacy and 
vanity of her husband, which admitted of no change in her 
“line of business.” Goldoni remonstrated with him, but in vain. 
“How long do you expect your wife to continue to play heroines?” 
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“ Sir, my wife will continue to play them at least ten years more!” 
Goldoni in despair went to the manager, who consented to allow 
Madame Gandini her present salary for ten years ; and the dra- 
matist assured her husband that he would write parts for her 
which should give her the same quantity of applause, but in a 
different line. The husband continued inflexible: he would not 
see his wife “degraded.” The dramatist, clever man, deter. 
mined to have his own way. He wrote a piece “ La Sposa Per- 
siana,” in which Madame Gendini had, it is true, the part of he- 
roine ; but there was also “ une seconde amoureuse”’ in the shape 
of a slave, and this was the most interesting part in the play, 
and was given to Madame Breschiani, the pretty Florentine, who 
made such a furore in it, that the piece had the most brilliant 
success. Gandini in a passion withdrew his wife from the 
theatre ; and thus Goldoni conquered. With a light-hearted, 
even-tempered gaiety did Goldoni move amidst all the intrigues 
of theatres and cabals of enemies, delighting the public and 
enjoying himself; till, called to Paris, he became the tutor to the 
princesses and the pet of the court. We know of no stronger 
proof of his amiability and engaging manners than the way he 
was petted by the ladies of honour. He was blind with one eye, 
and consequently was ae obliged to have the candles placed 
in a particular position for him. Above all, he had some pecu- 
liarities which must have been very troublesome: he could not 
bear heat in winter nor cold in summer. In winter he was 
obliged to have screens placed before the fire; in summer a 
oe open of an evening = him bad colds. “TI really don’t 
know,” he says, “ why the ladies tolerate me, unless it is that 
they are so good, and that I play at all games of cards and 
refuse none. ‘The heavy stakes do not terrify me; the small 
stakes amuse me: I am not a bad player, and with all my faults 
je suis le bon diable de la société.” 

Let us here quit all consideration of Goldoni in his private 
character, to examine the dramatic excellence which grew out of 
it. We have lingered over the details of his life with some fond- 
ness, for we confess a delight in contemplating this sunny nature, 
as it passes amidst the turmoils and vexations of life, undimmed, 
unwearied, childlike, and enjoying. We do not often gladden 
our eyes with such a spectacle. The perpetual gaiety, which is 
not inanity, is a rare sight in those days. The “mingled yarn” 
of our life shows too many dark colours for us not to welcome 
all the bright. Tragedy there is too much of, around us in the 
lordly mansion and in the roofless hut. Gaunt misery, whether 
stalking the streets with hungry cries, or hiding beneath grim 
smiles in luxurious drawing-rooms, is too frequent a visitor for 
us to remain in ignorance of him. Poverty, bankruptcy, disap- 
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pointment, sadness in every shape, these are “ true councillors 
that do persuade us feelingly”’ the life of man is full of them. 
But sunny, childlike gaiety—courageous gaiety smiling tears 
away,—this is a blessing by no means forced upon us, but need- 
ing our cultivation. And therefore do we see in the memoirs of 
such a man as Goldoni something more than amusement,—not 
that we would underrate amusement, which for its own sake we 
revere; but beneath this pleasant picture of a man’s way of life 
there lies a moral lesson, “‘ would men observingly distil it out.” 


The Italian drama is not a rich one. It has abundance, 
but not much excellence. 6000 plays are enumerated by 
Riccoboni, and not a dozen of them first-rate. The best tragedies 
of Alfieri, the “ Mandragola” of Macchiavelli, the “Calandra” of 
Bibiena, the “‘Supositi” of Ariosto, and the “ Burbero Magnifico” 
of Goldoni, are the only ones which we could venture to call first 
rate amongst those we have seen. And this seems the more 
singular, because Italian life is so eminently dramatic,—an 
energetic, passionate race, affording the poet the very best 
materials. Look at the Italian in real life,—with what vehe- 
mence he seems to feel; with what energy he expresses him- 
self! Observe those Romans playing at the Morra, glaring on 
each other as if they had set their lives upon the cast, when the 
sole question is, whether they are to thrust out two fingers or 
three. See the lazzaroni listening, as if spell-bound, to the 
narrative of the itinerant story-teller in the streets of Naples ; 
or the crowds of young and old passing in and out of the in- 
numerable cafés; or at Venice, both at noon and midnight, 
where shops are open, and every variety of comestible spread 
out to tempt the willing senses. Listen to the songs of the 
gondoliers, or their inexhaustible chaffering and quarrels. Ob- 
serve the women of Malamocco and Palestrina sitting on the 
sea-shore, and hailing their returning husbands and lovers with 
songs as twilight darkens over the Adriatic. Mark the squab- 
bles, and their terrible consequences, of the Chioggiotes ; or the 
ferocity and piety of the bandit just caught, and moving in the 
midst of the gend’armes, with his gay embroidered sash, ear- 
rings, and rosaries, to the prison of St. Angelo. Listen! there 
is one perpetual chatter and singing. They sing in the streets, 
on the lagunes, in their houses. The shopkeepers sing in trans- 
acting business, the workmen sing at their work, and the gon- 
doliers sing while awaiting their masters. Around you there 
is perpetual activity and vehemence: inexhaustible materials 
for the dramatist.* 


* In making up this catalogue of dramatic materials, we have availed ourselves of 
some vivid paragraphs from an admirable article on Gozsi,in ‘‘ Blackwood,” Mar. 1833. 
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With all these materials, aided by a lively and imaginative 
spirit which has achieved such signal success in all the other 
arts, it is a matter of surprise that Italy should not be great in 
dramatic literature. The causes are worth seeking; but we 
have no space here to attempt it. We must be content with 
the fact, that Italy has no national drama. The Commedia dell’ 
Arte is a national entertainment, but cannot rank as a drama ; 
and beyond this, every species is an imported one. The English 
have a national drama, which is not merely a reflex of the spirit 
of the people, but a distinct species to be confounded with no 
other ; and that is seen to perfection in Shakspeare. The French 
likewise have their comed y and vaudeville. The Spaniards have 
their commedia ee The Germans have, by turns, adopted 
the French and English models; and the Italians have con- 
fined themselves to imitation of the French. This fact enables 
us to spare the reader much preliminary disquisition. We can- 
not, however, pass over that entertainment which is peculiarly 
national, the Commedia dell’ Arte, without a brief outline of its 
characteristics, in order that the reader may fairly understand 
the reform effected by Goldoni. 

The Commedia dell’ Arte was an extemporaneous performance, 
having a plot and general outline of the course of the dialogue 
farniahed by the author. It consisted of a set of standing cha- 
racters, or masks. The ordinary number was four: Dottore 
Balanzone, always a Bolognese, and Pantalon, always a Veneti- 
an, represented the “ heavy Fathers.” Arleechinoand Brighella, 
always natives of Bergamo, represented the clever and stupid 
valets, the Scapins and Graciosos. These characters spoke 
in their various dialects, and exhibited their various national 
peculiarities. Some other masks were occasionally added, as 
Tartaglia, the stutterer, and Agonia; but the above-named four 
were invariable. The reader must be on his guard against sup- 
posing, from the resemblance of name, any similarity to exist 

etween the Arlequin and Pantalon of the Italians with those 
of our pantomimes : some faint resemblance there is in the cos- 
tumes, but none in the parts to be performed. An excellent 
idea of the Italian masks will be gained from consulting the 
plates in Riccoboni’s “ Histoire du Théatre Italien:” in which 
the costume of each of the modern masks is contrasted with that 
of his ancient prototype. The uniformity of these characters may 
lead one to suppose a dulness in the performances, which would 
infallibly result if the actors were not men of extreme quick- 
ness and animal spirits; but the Italians are inexhaustible in 
buffoonery, and Schlegel has well observed, that the masks 
serve to fix many central points of the national character in the 
comic exhibition of peculiarities of speech, dress, &c. Their 
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recurrence does not by any means exclude diversity of plot, for 
it is as in chess with a small number of men, every person 
having his determinate course, an endless number of com- 
binations is possible It is, as we must repeat, that human 
nature is as deep as it is wide, and that the world of fun is 
inexhaustible. 

Thus far have we followed literary historians: such, and no 
more, is the information they deem sufficient to convey a dis- 
tinct idea of the Commedia dell’ Arte. The reader who, for the 
first time, or for the twentieth, here reads such information, can 
for himself judge how accurate a conception he has derived 
therefrom of this national and peculiar entertainment. Unless 
gifted with a strong imagination, and aided by a knowledge of 
similar entertainments, he will find that he really has next to no 
conception at all ; only certain points of information,—no picture 
of the thing. Nothing short of actual experience—of sitting in 
the theatre and seeing the piece acted,—can convey an accurate 
idea of this species of performance; but we may gain an approx- 
imate notion of it by a consideration of a similar entertamment 
existing im our own country. We allude to spoken charades: 
an entertainment which might be more widely cultivated with 
advantage. We know of none so amusing, and so harmless ; 
we know of none so well worth cultivating among families. It 
can be got up at a few minutes’ notice. It excites nothing but 
mirth: rousing no bad passions, such as cards and some other 
amusements do but too frequently, and is an excellent practice 
for the intellect. For the sake of such of our readers as have 
not witnessed any charades, and may be anxious to understand 
their mechanism, we shall briefly describe them. There is one 
species of charade which is performed solely by “dumb mo- 
tions,” somewhat resembling the child’s game of “ trades and 
professions” ; but the acting charade is a much more amusing, 
and more difficult matter. 

In a party of friends, a few resolve on being the actors. 
Sometimes (as ladies are bashful) a gentleman undertakes to 
play the female parts, and if clever, this not only heightens the 
extravagance of the fun, but gives greater freedom to the male 
actors. The three or four who are to perform, retire and choose 
a word, which is to be divided into syllables, each of which is to 
form some word, and be represented separately, and then the 
entire word itself is to be represented. Thus a series of short 
farces are to be improvised, each illustrating a word, each word 
being a syllable of some entire word. Whatever extemporary 
“ dressing” can be managed, will of course assist the effect ; 
but dressing is not indispensable. We will give a slight sketch 


of one we saw acted lately, which will be a sort of explanatory 
model. 
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The word chosen was Polyphemus. (Classical or historical 
names are always to be pp on account of the facility for 
burlesque.) It was divided into Polly, Fee, and Mus. These 
three words were then made the subjects of three separate 
farces; and the audience were to guess the word illustrated 
from these separate words, joined together, and confirmed b 
the last representation of the whole word Polyphemus. Let us 
now see how each was performed. 

Polly. A young poet has hinted to his re as, A desire to 
marry, fone he only meet with his “ideal.” His landlady, 
wishing to secure him for her absent daughter “ Polly,” repre- 
sents + as that “ideal.” All that he requires in a woman 
she is said to possess,—mildness, docility, elegance, refinement, 
and modesty. The poet is all eager to meet her. Polly arrives, 
and turns out to be (she was played by a gentleman) so violent, 
overbearing, vulgar, coarse,—in short, the very antipodes of 
what she was described. The poet is horrified ; but the mother 
continues to doat on and laud her lovely Polly. The poet 
rushes out in despair. 

Fee. A quack-doctor, enraged at his patient’s giving him 
smaller fees than he chooses to accept, tells his servant that 
it is owing to their giving the money to him. He (the doctor) 


resolves, in future, on taking the fees himself. A fady arrives, 
i 


consults him, talks a great deal about her wealth and liberality, 
hints that if he give a good prescription he will be well re- 
warded. Consultation finished, she rises, presents him his fee 
wrapped up in paper, and departs. The doctor chuckles over 
the size of the paper, opens it, and finds two farthings ! 

Mus. This was a difficult word, not being English. They took 
the proverb “nascitur ridiculus mus,” and illustrated it thus. 
A party of friends are assembled to meet a great man. They are 
begged to pay him extreme deference, and to remark his won- 
drous greatness. The great man arrives, and proves a pompous 
fool, a consequential inanity. He makes the most ear te- 
marks, which are passed round from one to the other in great 
admiration, except by one sturdy fellow, who will not be 
imposed upon, and declares he sees nothing in the great 
man’s remarks. The great man at last departs, having said 
nothing but trivialities about the weather, and so “ nascitur 
ridiculus mus.”’ 

Polyphemus is now to be illustrated as an entire word. A 
parody on Acis and Galatea is selected. Polyphemus is _per- 
formed by one man riding on the shoulders of another, and co- 
vering both with a cloak. His entrance, exclaiming, “ I wage! 
I wage! I burn!” is the extreme of absurdity; and with the 
death of Acis, the charade ends. 
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This skeleton gives the feeblest possible idea of a charade 
which kept the audience in a roar of laughter from first to last ; 
but it will suffice to display the construction of the piece, which 
is to be filled up with extemporary dialogue. OF course the 
whole depends upon the talent of the actors. Scope is given 
for the finest touches of comedy, and the broadest extravagance 
of farce ; for impromptu wit, and subtle delineations of charac- 
ter. Some of the very best acting we ever saw was displayed 
by one gentleman, who performed in the above charade. At 
the same time, if acted with a due infusion of animal spirits, 
and above all, without ambition to say “clever things,” the 
charades will always be amusing. The first strain after wit 
destroys the pleasure: the poorest sally tells with effect, if 
spontaneous. And this leads us to condemn the idea of writing 
down the charades, and studying them as plays, which will in- 
fallibly fail. The essence of the charade is its spontaneous 
humour: to write down or repeat the jests which shook the 
audience with laughter at the time, would be worse than offer- 
ing soda-water that has been an hour unbottled. If the actors 
have not talent enough to invent charades and improvise dia- 
logues, they had better leave them untouched. 

ow the Commedia dell Arte was, in spirit, precisely similar 
to the charade: except that its characters were always of the 
same type, while in the charade the invention may range ad 
libitum. The Italian author had to supply a skeleton resem- 
bling that which we have given above of a charade, and this the 
actors filled up with a torrent of improvised buffoonery, and 
sometimes delicate wit. Several actors gained immense repu- 
tations, and the way in which Goldoni speaks of Sacchi, shows 
that something more than mere absurdity was introduced. 


** Sacchi added to the natural graces belonging to his part a con- 
summate knowledge of his art, and of all the theatres in Europe. 
He was endowed with a lively and brilliant fancy; he, unlike other 
harlequins, kept up the interest of his performance by his original 
jokes and unexpected repartees. His witty sayings were neither 
taken from the language of the common people, nor from that of the 
performers, He had stored his mind with the reading of dramatists, 
poets, and philosophers. In his impromptus one might perceive 
thoughts worthy of Seneca, Cicero, or Montaigne. He had the art 
of suiting the maxims of these great men to the artlessness of a sim- 
pleton in such a manner, that the very same proposition which we 
admired in a serious writer, excited great merriment coming from this 
excellent actor.” 


A collection was made of Zannoni’s sayings, which was 
printed and relished ; but of course the effect was feeble, com- 
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pared with that of their spontaneous delivery. Wit, however, 
was not the essence of this comedy. Extravagant and farcical 
situations, coloured with still more extravagant drollery of lan- 
guage, formed the staple food, and a slight and occasional 
sprinkling of wit was the condiment. Thus Brighella and 
Arlequin, both half-starved, discuss the means of livelihood. 
Arlequin, in a ridiculous dialogue, < oses medicine; and 
Agonia entering at this moment, with bloodless countenance, 
broken voice, and convulsive twitches of person, Brighella ob- 
serves to him that he fears he is ill. The poor man is alarmed, 
says that he has had the terzana, che poi si é convertita in 
quartana—in quintana—sestana ed ottana; che ha la rabbia, la 
scabbia, e la rogna, e’l mal...del...la...ca...rogna; and so ex- 

ires on the stage.* This is preposterous rey but one sees 
into what extravagances it might have led the dialogue. 

Such was the Chamedia dell’ Arte. A mere glance at it will 
be sufficient to show that it was an entertainment in which 
authorship had little or no place. It was in the hands of 
the actors, and they were in the hands of the spirits of fun and 
impulse. A plan was written out for them, which they learned; 
but often carried away by the excitement of the moment, they 
either missed the point of a situation, or disclosed something 
which spoiled the intrigue. It must be ever so. Often in 
charades some ingenious story is invented, which, when the 
actors are about to develope, is spoiled, or turned into quite a 
different channel, by the joke of one of them. This renders 
presence of mind and readiness of wit so indispensable; but this 
also quite nullifies any attempt at authorship. 

The reader can now appreciate the position of Goldoni. He 
was, as we have seen, a born dramatist. The theatre was in him 
an irrepressible passion, to satisfy which he sacrificed every 
prospect of fortune. A born dramatist in a country without a 
drama! A comic genius ambitious to create, and finding the 
only species of comic drama which his country knew was one 
wherein the author had at the best but an insignificant place, 
and even that not secure from the clumsiness of actors! The 
more we look at this, the more shall we be convinced that there 
was obstacle enough to discourage any one but a genius: that 
no talent would have had energy and enthusiasm enough to 
undertake such a task as that of reforming the drama, when 
both actors and public were against him. To this reform, how- 
ever, Goldoni devoted his life, and he succeeded: all honour 
to him! He did it by degrees. He began by writing the 
greater portion of the piece, leaving the improvisation only to 
the cleverest. When he had succeeded in bringing out his 

* “ Letters from North of Italy, by Stewart Rose,” vol. i. 304. 
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comedies of character, he did not cease to work also for the 
masks, but gave them pieces dell’ Arte. He at last established 
in the favour of the public his darling species,—the comedy of 
character. The struggle and the progress of this reform is 
worth reading in his memoirs. 

Goldoni succeeded not only in introducing a drama to his 
countrymen and naturalizing it upon the stage, but also in all 
his hopes of fame. His has been one of the great reputations. 
It has the two great tests of strength and worth: it is Rooms 
and it endures. In his own day he was the idol of his nation 
and the admiration of Europe. His plays were performed all 
over Italy, in Paris, in London, and in Lisbon; and although 
of course his reputation does not now approach what it was 
then, yet does it continue European, and it is enduring. In- 
dividual opinions vary, but nations continue to rank him among 
the good pase 8 His works continue to be performed, and 
are universally read. 

With respect to individual opinion, especially published criti- 
cism, we know of few authors on whom it varies so much. One 
pronounces Goldoni to be a trivial farce-writer ; another, to be a 
genuine comic dramatist. One says he has no perception of 
any thing beyond the surface ; a second declares him to have 
been profoundly versed in all shades of human character. You 


can never predicate, from your knowledge of his taste and judg- 


ment in general, what any man’s opinion will be of Goldoni. 
It depends on circumstances. Goldoni has written 150 plays: 
of these we may venture to guess that at least two-thirds are 
trashy enough ; and of the remaining fifty, few would stand 
severe criticism. If, therefore, some dozen of his best plays are 
read, we conclude that he was an admirable writer ; if a dozen 
of his worst, that he was an abominable one. Add to this the 
bad effect of approaching a writer of great reputation without 
precisely knowing what to expect from him ; and then, not find- 
ing him a Moliére or Shakspeare, treating his reputation as base- 
less. Criticism on foreign writers is usually vitiated by either, 
or both, of these errors. The truth is, that critics generally re- 
semble camels: they trouble the water they are about to drink. 
Unable to take a pure refreshing draught of the bright limpid 
stream of poesy which flows before them, they are never con- 
tented unless poking at the bottom and stirring up the mud, 
which will discolour the whole; and should the bottum be 
beyond their reach, they darken the water with their ignorance, 
or confuse it with their presumption. 

Now why should we not enjoy Goldoni if we can? Why 
should not the sunny gaiety of the man shining through his 
works, enliven us wit se be amusement? Why should we 
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kill that enjoyment by analyzing it? Gaiety abhors analysis. 
No man should ever be ashamed of being amused, be the object 
trivial as it may. It is useless analyzing and proving by argu- 
ment that a man ought not to laugh at certain things ; and that 
at others he ought to be amused. The fact that he is amused 
shatters all logic and criticism. The case is widely different 
when we pln. of tragedy, or serious sympathy. Grief is a 
sacred thing, and cannot be profaned without lasting injury. 
We have a right to condemn false arts to create sympathy ; we 
are bound, as moralists, to stigmatize all sentimentality, all spe- 
cious, sickly pathos, because the effect upon the mind is lasting 
and injurious. Our serious sympathies dare not be trifled with. 
They may be—they ought to be cultivated, expanded ; but only 
upon worthy on only by noble means. Amusement, on 
the contrary, finds every subject worthy which does not imply 


some moral dissonance. 

For these reasons, we are inclined to regard as pedantry all 
severe criticism on Goldoni that is not undertaken with some 
special view; such as to examine whether he is a sound mo- 
ralist, an artistic constructor, a refined wit, &c. To ordinary 
readers he comes in the shape of an amusing writer, and the 
question first to be asked is, Can he be called amusing? We 


answer unhesitatingly, Yes. All we warn the reader of is, to 
approach Goldoni with a resolution not to trouble the water. 
Standards of excellence such as Shakspeare and Moliére dwarf 
all the writers in the world: why must they eternally be dragged 
forward to enable the critic to triumph over an author? Gan 
there be no greatness which would be insignificance compared 
to these majestic models? Let the one be assured that 
Goldoni in no way approaches the great masters we have 
named ; but that he is, nevertheless, an admirable comic genius, 
and the first comic dramatist of his nation. 

Ridiculous as it must ever be to compare Goldoni with 
Moliére, it is difficult to select any lesser genius who will suffi- 
ciently answer the purpose of comparison. Perhaps Picard 
would be the best; yet he falls far below Goldoni in animal 
spirits, in vis comicd, and surpasses him in artistic construction. 

hey both, however, delineate character and idiosyncracy in a 
dramatic masterly manner, with a few, light, rapid, yet distinc- 
tive touches. Neither of them penetrate deep into the recesses 
of the soul, into the complexity of motives ; but both have a 
quick eye for characteristics, and delineate individuals. These 
are immense merits. Characterization is the basis of dramatic 
greatness ; and the rock on which all vessels split that are not 
guided by great genius at the helm. Goldoni is a master in his 
way. ‘To say that he has not exhibited character with the pro- 
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fundity, and subtlety, and consistency of Shakspeare or Moliére, 
is saying little. ho has done this? Not Plautus, not 
Terence, not Lope de Vega, not Calderon, not Ben Jonson, nor 
Congreve,—not half a dozen writers in the world’s literature 
have done it. Gdethe, Fielding, Cervantes, and Miss Jane 
Austen,—these, and only these, to our knowledge, have at- 
tempted it with success. 

But in the smaller sphere of characterization,—in that which 
exhibits general truth and consistency without any subtlety or 
profundity,—we hold Goldoni to be a master. According to one 
of his editors, Voltaire styled him “an incomparable painter of 
nature” (incomparabile pittore della natura); and allowing for 
friendly enthusiasm, we are disposed to echo the opinion. 
Many, ignorant of Italian nature, have seen no power of charac- 
terization in his dramas; but his native critics are unanimous 
in their approbation on that score. Indeed one might suppose 
that to be his forte, if only from a consideration of his life. 
We endeavoured, in the foregoing pages, to bring distinctly 
into view the richness of his life in dramatic materials. He 
mingled with all classes of society, and saw various cities with 
their varieties of customs and peculiarities. He was equally 
a pet at courts and at theatres. He had himself practised in 
various professions, and had learnt to take the view of life 
peculiar to each. If he had any dramatic talent at all, here was 
abundance of material. It is therefore somewhat surprising to 
hear Mr. Stewart Rose speaking with supercilious arrogance of 
Goldoni’s constantly “exposing the grossness of his ignorance ;” 
the more so, as the very instance he selects is of all others the 
one to which such a charge can least apply. “ This is particularly 
conspicuous,” he says, “in his “ Avventuriere Onorato,” a piece 
which he appears to have contemplated with more than ordinary 
complacency, and the principal character of which he considered 
a happy reflection of himself. In this play, which is popular in 
ltaly, though poison to a Tramontane, the hero successively and 
successfully ~ the physician, the lawyer, &c., and shows 
himself equally ignorant of every part which he assumes.’"* We 
have never seen the piece, but we venture to assert that it is in 
the highest degree improbable that Goldoni, who himself had 
practised the professions he there displays, and some of them 
with success, should not have been more than versed enough in 
their technicalities to represent them with fidelity; the more so 
if we consider how very little of a profession is ever gy 
upon the stage; and when we have only the authority of a 
foreigner against this supposition, a foreigner who himself dis- 
plays no accurate acquaintance with the several professions, we 

* « Letters from North of Italy,” vol. i. 310. 
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may safely pronounce, without further evidence, that the igno- 
rance lies on the critic’s side. 

Goldoni confesses that most of his characters are portraits. 
Whenever he met with an “original,” he set him down in his 
tablets, and in due time produced him on the stage. The follies 
and vices which he saw around him were for ever suggesting 
subjects for comedies : every thing, indeed, came to him in the 
shape of a comedy or a scene. He changes his lodgings, and 
the bustle and mconvenience of moving suggest to him a 
comedy on the subject: “La Casa Nuova”’ is written,and obtains 
great success. The best way to test his dramatic power, is first 
to take up one of his good comedies, and having read it through, 
ask yourself whether the characters have not been brought out 
with precision. Do you confound one with the other? does one 
act as another should have acted? Having satisfactorily an- 
swered these questions, next compare his various delineations 
of the same mg and see if they do not remain true to the 
class without resembling each other. Thus his misers, of which 
he has drawn half a dozen, in “ L’Avaro,” in “ I] vero Amico,” in 
“ L’Avaro Fastuoso,” in “ L’Avaro Geloso,” and elsewhere, we 
are presented with misers, and all of them different. The same 
may be said of his whimsical women, of which there are many ; 
and of his prodigals and gamblers. In a word we may say, with 
his by no means favourable critic, A. W. Schlegel, “ he has ex- 
hausted the surface of life.” Goldoni is not deep we admit ; 
but we wish those fastidious gentlemen who can tolerate no- 
thing but profundities, would point out the writers who surpass 
him; and above all, we would advise dramatists to consider and 
endeavour to rival his admiral method of delineation. His cha- 
racters show themselves; their motives are revealed in their 
acts and language,—not described and commented on with dia- 
lectical ability. Goldoni’s persons may be sketches, but they 
are true, spirited, effective ; nothing is thrown away, no random 
strokes are given.* The generality of dramatists despise such 
free sketches: they talk of elaboration, of totality, of artistic 
developement ; am as evidences thereof give you interminable 
essays. What Goldoni does with a few strokes, they fail to do 
with a hundred. Conscious that they have not that mastery of 
pencil which will make a few touches convey a vivid idea, they 
touch and retouch, in the hope that some few lines, out of so 
many, must hit the mark. It is not so, however. The audience 
are wearied with this accumulated mass of materials, and desire 
the smallest organic substitute. How many “ elaborate” 


* Throughout we, of course, speak of Goldoni’s best plays ; which it is only fair 
to do when judging of his merits. 
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dramas have perished since those of Goldoni first appeared, and 
yet how fresh these sketches still remain ! 

After characterization we must place dialogue; because al- 
though very indifferent dialogue may be tolerated with good 
story and situation, yet when dull it must ruin any comedy; and 
when excellent, it will save from ruin an otherwise ineffective one. 
Goldoni’s dialogue is brief, rapid, and uniformly dramatic ; 
overflowing with animal spirits, and sparkling with jokes. It 
is the te of every-day life; but easy, animated, and 
rarely wordy. It does not contain sallies of wit which would 
bear transplanting; nor profound remarks in the shape of 
maxims, whisk mingle with the national thought, and become 
like proverbs of wisdom. His moral reflections are as trite as 
possible; but they are not abundant, and are never long. Alto- 
gether we should say that he was a very pleasant, lively writer, 
whose gaiety and tga | hurried you along with him to the 
close, without satiety. Read in a leisure hour and in a care- 
less mood, he cannot fail to please: read in a serious and cri- 
tical spirit, he cannot yield delight. 

We cannot leave this dialogue without a word upon his style, 
the correctness of which has become a standing remark with 
foreigners. It is indeed amusing to see the pedantic affectation 
of many people, who really cannot be supposed to be very sen- 
sitive to any incorrectness of idiom in a language which is not 
their own. They profess to have their pleasure destroyed, 
because Goldoni does not write uniformly correct Tuscan, but 
mingles therewith colloquialisms and Venetianisms. Now in 
the first place, what can it matter to a foreigner that per altro is 
used instead of perd? or that ho necessitd should be ho bisogno? 
The same idea is conveyed by either expression, and it is onl 
a native ear that can be much affected by the incorrect use. It 
is true that Goldoni introduces many phrases that are so purely 
Venetian as to be unintelligible to those who only know the Tus- 
can; but his plays were written for a Venetian audience, and not 
for foreign dilletanti. In the second place, the Italians them- 
selves, by no means so strong in their animadversions on his style 
as are foreign critics, they admit he is incorrect, they are aware 
of the traces of his Venetian dialect ; yet none, that we have met 
with, lay much stress upon these faults. It may be worth cau- 
tioning learners that Goldoni is not a model of elegance ; but to 
affect to have one’s enjoyment spoiled from his incorrectness 
is all the more absurd, because style has little or nothing to do 
with his success. Many of his jokes fall flat upon other than 
Venetian ears ; but Goldoni does not depend upon his jokes for 
amusement. 

In the management of his plots he is very unequal; but the 
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immense and enduring success of so many of his plays is a suf- 
ficient answer to Mr. Rose’s astonishing assertion, that he had 
“a total ignorance of the art which he professes!” This it is to 
speak of subjects you know nothing about. Had Mr. Rose not 
been in the condition he ascribes to Goldoni, he could not have 
hazarded such a dictum. “A total ignorance” enables a man 
to succeed in every country in Europe; enables him to perform 
the unparalleled feat for an Italian of writing a comedy for the 
Théatre Francais, which is crowned with success by the most 
fastidious ine wa in the world, Such ignorance were worth 
possessing ! 

It may be interesting here to give Goldoni’s method of com- 
position. His first operation was the writing out a distinct 
plan of the piece, dividing it into its three principal portions ; 
viz. the exposition, the intrigue, and the denouement. His 
second operation was the division of the action into acts and 
scenes; the third consisted in writing out the m4 of the 
most important scenes: the fourth was devoted to the filling 
up the rest of the dialogue. 

We have sketched the merits of Goldoni when in his best 
vein. Many of his plays might be cited against our judgment; 
and with truth, for so voluminous an author would naturally 
write much that was unworthy of him: “Talvolta errd per 
inesperienza,” as an able critic remarks, “ tal altra fu sedotto 
dall’ autorita dell’ uso; sovente ancora senti la necessita di se- 
condare i pregindizj de’ commedianti e degli spettatori, suoi 
contemporanei, per ridurli con tal metodo pid facilmente alla 
riforma teatrale ch’ ei voleva stabilire ed accreditare.”* But 
after making all deductions, a net result of hearty admiration 
will remain in the minds of all impartial critics. 

Indeed, on the face of it, we may assume that Goldoni’s repu- 
tation is well merited. We know the fate of reputations made 
by puffing, or by fortuitous circumstances. The world has seen 
so many authors exalted to the skies, whither their specific 
levity, like wind-bags, had raised them, only to fall the more 
ignominiously to earth again, and there be trampled under foot. 
So many reputations come to an untimely end, that until edacious 
Time has assaulted them in vain, we never can be sure of their 
being based on truth, and not on a fortuitous, temporary fitness 
with the prevailing mode. Goldoni has stood the test of time. 
It is now more than sixty years since his last play was written, 
and many changes of taste have taken place in the interim. 
There have been French revolutions—romanticism—deification 
of Shakspeare, and Kotzebueism ; Reynolds, Morton, Murphy, 
Holcroft, and the other worthies of the dullest of all books, “ The 

* Salfi: “‘Saggio Storio-Critico della Commedia Italiana,” 
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London Stage,” have fretted their brief hour,’”’ and have passed 
into neglect ; yet Goldoni remains flourishing. Perpetual edi- 
tions “‘opere scelte”’ are appearing in France, Italy, and Germany. 
His plays are constantly performed; and though the stream of 
time has swept away a considerable quantity of his rubbish, 
yet it has cleansed and left behind a marble monument for the 
admiration of the world. 

This is a fact, and indisputable. Does it not sufficiently dis- 
prove the very general criticism which, denying Goldoni’s power 
of characterization, places his merit solely in a faithful descrip- 
tion of manners? The point is worth settling, for it includes the 
whole theory of comedy. It is said that Goldoni only painted 
manners. In his “I Cicisbei,” “La Locandiera,” “ L’ Diem 
della Posta,” “La Villeggiatura,” “Il Ritorno dalla Villeggia- 
tura,” “Le Smanie,” “ Barceffe Chiozzotte,” &c., he has 
unquestionably painted and ridiculed national manners with 
fidelity and vivacity; and for this reason his works will always 
be instructive reading for those desirous of ne them- 
selves with the state of society in hisday. But has he done 
no more? Has he not “held the mirror up to nature,” and 
delineated that which remains the same throughout all changes 
of manners and costume—the human character? Had we no 
evidence beyond that of his success, we should still answer, 
Yes. If the critic does not recognise this enduring excellence 
in the works themselves, let him learn it from the verdict of 
time. The comedy of manners is as fleeting as the subject it 
delineates : it is the comedy of character alone which survives 
changes of manners and of taste. Not all the gaiety of 
Etherege, not all the flashing and perpetual wit of Congreve, 
not all the riotous fun of O’Keefe, suffice to keep their works 
alive. Out of all the wit and wisdom of our old comic drama- 
tists, we can only select one play which can be said to be fresh 
and vigorous ; and that is “ The Beaux Stratagem,” in which the 
wit ministers to the wisdom, and both to the truthful character- 
ization. This is a play which must always live, because it is 
built on ground that does not change. It is very easy to catch 
the reigning fashions, and to render them ridiculous; but the 
ridicule ceases to be effective when the fashions are forgotten. 
It is not so easy to portray the follies, vices, and characters of 
men; but when portrayed, they last for ever. Wit, style, and 
fine remark are puissant aids to success ; but, without charac- 
ter, they never win the battle. Sympathy is, after all, the 
ground of true enjoyment ; and if the audience does not sympa- 
thize with the dramatis persone as with human beings, there 
can be no enduring success. 

Goldoni has no other title to fame than that of a delineator 
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of character. He is amusing; but thousands of writers as 
amusing have appeared and disappeared since he wrote, yet he 
maintains his footing. He has no literary merits worth a con- 
sideration: there have been few successful dramatists who have 
not displayed more brilliant wit, more apposite remark. It is 
that he has truly delineated certain aspects of human life, and 
that in a dramatic, not didactic style,—this it is which keeps 
alive the interest in his works. We admit to the extentall that 
has been said of his want of profundity: it is a want for which 
he compensates by fidelity in what he attempts. As we would 
rather have a painting of Dutch Boors by Van Mieris to an 
attempt at ideal art by any R.A., so do we infinitely prefer the 
dramatic fidelity of the superficial Goldoni te any of the pon- 
derous profundities we meet with in modern iiterature. 

Again requesting the reader to bear in mind the standard 
whereby we judge, and the purely dramatic view we have taken 
of the subject, we may leave it to his impartiality and discrimi- 
nation, arsured that he will find amusement, if nothing better, 
in the works of Carlo Goldoni. We have refrained from more 
than a passing mention of his works, and for these reasons: no 
brief analysis can ever convey an idea of a comedy, the plan of 
which may be trivial and the execution enchanting, and vice 
versd ; and to extract scenes, (which alone would give a notion 
of the spirited dialogue,) they must be translated, and in trans- 
lation the spirit always evaporates. Our object has been to 
furnish an introduction to the study of his works, and give a 
general view of their characteristics; to have added detailed 
criticisms, would have swelled the essay to a volume. 


While Goldoni was at the height of his popularity in Venice, 
and had succeeded in substituting his comedies for those of dell’ 
Arte, the Count Carlo Gozzi took up the cause of Sacchi, the 
renowned harlequin, and resolved to restore the four masks to 
the Italian stage. Accordingly he wrote some fairy pieces of a 
ludicrous nature, in which he satirized Goldoni and Chiari with 
great effect. The public, delighted with the novelty, flocked to 
his theatre, and the comedy of character was threatened with an 
overthrow ; but the effect of novelty wore off, and public favour 
again returned to Goldoni and his school, which has continued 
ever since to hold possession of the stage. Gozzi appears to 
have been a man of great ~e and not without that lively 
fancy peculiar to his nation. e have little direct acquaint- 
ance with his works; but must refer the reader to some of our 
contemporaries, especially to the before-mentioned article in 
“‘ Blackwood,” which is written with great gusto, and admira- 
tion of the poet. We may observe, however, that the critic in 
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his translations from Turandot, gives to certain passages a poeti- 
cal colouring, which is wanting i the original ; and that Gozzi’s 
works do not, from what we have seen, bear out his praises on 
the score of poetry. He will cite the critic’s version of the riddle 
on Time, and place the original beside it. 


The tree within whose shadow L’albero, in cui la vita 
Men blossom and decay, D’ogni mortal si perde, 
Coeval with creation, Di vecchiezza infinita, 
Yet still in green array ;— Sempre novello e verde, 
One side for ever turneth Che bianche ha le sue foglie 
Its branches to the sun, Dall’una parte e allegre ; 
But coal black is the other, Bianchezza si discioglie 
And seeks the light to shun. Son nel rovescio negre. 
New circles still surround it, 

So often as it blows ; 

The age of all around it, 

It tells us as it grows, 

And names are lightly graven 

Upon its verdant rind, 

Which when its bark grows shrivelled 

Man seeks in vain to find. 


It seems to us that the original is a mere riddle,.and the trans- 
lation a poem. 

Gozzi formed no school. The authors all followed Goldoni, 
though none of them approached him in excellence. The Mar- 
quis Albergati nr ew wrote a vast quantity of plays and 

t 


farces ; of which the best is La Tarantola. It is essentially a 
farce, but the spirit of fun runs not through its pages. It is 
only in one act, and therefore the slenderness of its materials is 
hardly thought of. No attempt at truth of character is visible ; 
but all the licence of a farce is taken to produce the desired 
effect ; and does produce it. The three doctors Cassia, Mauna, 
and Acquafresca are highly ludicrous; and although quacks 
have been exposed upon the stage in all shapes, from the pe- 
dantic gravity seen ies de Vega and Moliere, to the extrava- 
gance of farce in Scribe and Co. ; yet has Albergati contrived to 
render his both novel and amusing. 

Sografi was also tolerably voluminous, but “Olivo e Pasquale” 
is the only comedy which “ meriti d’essere ricordata corne mo- 
dello. d’arte drammatica,” according to Signor Ronna. It is cer- 
tainly lively and amusing enough ; but as for being a “ model,” 
we are puzzled to say how. Resembling Goldoni in the form, 
it is not equal in spirit. The characters are not hit off with 
vigour or precision ; and it is only the dialogue that keeps up 
the interest. There are some admirable scenes, but the piece as 
a whole leaves no impression. 

Giraud, though of French extraction, was of Italian birth. He 
was a passionate admirer of Goldoni, and endeavoured to imi- 
tate him. One’s admiration of the latter increases immensely on 
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becoming acquainted with his followers, not one of whom have 
at all approached him in characterization. Giraud is not with- 
out force of satire; has an eye for the ludicrous; contrives to 
keep up the imbroglio of a plot with spirit; and generally con- 
ducts his dialogue with ease and airy gaiety. It is in characteri- 
zation that he fails. He is one of the didactic writers. Unable 
distinctly to catch the few salient points which indicate, as in an 
outline, the rest of the character; he is forced to describe at 
length that which he should represent in a few touches. His 
characters do not shine through their acts and language. “ Le 
Gelosie per Equivoco,” and “ Desidorio disperato per eccesso di 
buon cuore,” are reckoned amongst his most amusing plays ; 
and the idea of the latter is a truly comic one, which might be 
worked out in a far higher manner. It is that of an officiously 
good-natured man, who is always, unconsciously, perpetrating 
some evil by the very acts by which he intends to accomplish. 

Nota is another of the Goldoni school. ‘Curd la lingua pid 
del suo grande modello, ma l’affettazione trovd piuttosto che 
Yeleganza.” Not one of his thirteen comedies have ever tempted 
our perusal, and from what we can learn of him, we are not 
likely to improve our acquaintance. We must remark, however, 
in all fairness, that his plays have been received with great ap- 
plause, because we believe they best reflect the manners of his 
day. We have heard of no more modern writer who claims men- 
tion in this survey ; though the very small literary communica- 
tion existing between this country and Italy prevents our being 
au courant. 


We have thus endeavoured to fulfil our promise, and present 
the reader with a synthetical view of Italian Comedy. He has 
now before him one aspect of that great question,—the European 
Drama ; a question which implies the philosophy of European 
society in its constitution and progress. The drama, above all 
other arts, reflects the spirit of the age. It ought also to reflect 
that which is common to all ages ; but it must embody the sen- 
timents and manners of the time, or it cannot exist. The audi- 
ences who some years ago flocked to the theatre frantically to 
—_— the tawdry sentiments of Morton, Colman, Reynolds, 

urphy, and others, who received with shouts every eulogium 
on “ British Tars,” and with yells of derision every caricature of 
the French—to whom the British merchant and his morality 
were unfailing sources of self glorification—those very audiences 
would now listen to those comedies with yawns. The wretched 
quibbles and fantastic metaphors which deface so many ae 
of Shakspeare, were in his days applauded to the skies. The 
brilliant wit of Congreve, so tiresome and unintelligible to a mo- 
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dern pit, was the summit of excellence to the audience of his 
day. So also with respect to the licentiousness. So also with 
respect to manners. 

Not only in these superficial indications do we detect the tem- 
porary modes reflected in the drama, as in a mirror; but also in 
a far deeper sense will the student discover how the drama is 
moulded by the spirit of theage. In the variations of ideal stan- 
dards we may trace the variation of the moral creeds. In the 
predominance of the spiritual, or the sensual, or the ascetic, or 
the didactic, or the merely frivolous and sceptical, we may learn 
the reigning temper of the times. The drama, by appealing to 
the national sympathies, indicates unerringly the nature of those 
sympathies. The virtue of a Greek hero was craft joined to 
strength; because, however highly the Greeks prized the abilities 
of a warrior, they held “ discretion to be the better part of va- 
lour.” The virtue of a Spanish hero was fidelity to church and 
king, with an unsullied purity of honour. The virtue of an Eng- 
lish hero of the time of Shakspeare was intellectual greatness : 
because the intellect was then exulting in its new emancipation, 
and the age was rife with thought. The virtue of an English 
hero in the time of Congreve was a beautiful person, heightened 
by court accomplishments ; whose feats of arms were the seduc- 
tion of women, and the destruction of tailors: because, under the 


Restoration, the ow in a reaction against the restraints of 


Puritanism, gave full sway to all tie riotous and dissolute plea- 
sures of a sensual court. The virtue of the English hero in the 
last century was morality: because society, alarmed at the anar- 
chial tendency, originated by the French Revolution, destructive 
of all social ties, insisted upon moral integrity; and this was 
shown in patriotism, generosity, commercial pride, &c. The su- 
preme virtue of an English hero of our day seems to consist in 
rascality. Let others decide upon the causes ; we have here but 
to state facts; and it seems to us that in our novels and in our 
dramas the successful and belauded heroes are rascals without 
a spark of ideal greatness or heroic act. We do not refer here 
to the “ Thieves’ Viterature.” That bears its character openl 

written on its front. We allude to serious “ philosophical” 
novels, and successful plays. Let us select the most successful 
among them, by the cleverest authors; let us take Bulwer and 
Knowles, both darlings of the English public. Eugene Aram 
is an attempt to convert a thorough rascal into a philosopher, 
who murders upon philanthropic principles ; disguise it how — 
will, such is the idea of the book, though of course Bulwer had 
a very different aim. His aim was a piitenaghhiodd one, but he 
chose the wrong subject. In “ Maltravers” we have a hero meant 
to be the ideal of a gentleman, and his conduct, if only tested 
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by his unmanly behaviour to Florence Lascelles, is that of a 
blackguard. In “ The Hunchback,” Sir Thomas Clifford, when 
in distress, is actually mean-spirited enough to offer himself as 
the secretary of his successful rival ; and comes to his beloved 
in the position of a menial! In the “ Lady of Lyons,” the hero, 
in revenge for the slight put upon his verses, passes himself off 
as a prince; woos and weds the girl he loved, knowing that he 
is executing a diabolical project, which will embitter all her life ! 
Not to multiply instances, we see in the above a want of that 
sympathy with ideal greatness, which indicates a moral weak- 
ness, worthy the consideration of philosophers. Is it that an 
over-pampered civilization has stimulated the desire, while ener- 
vating the will? That we “let J dare not wait upon J would,” 
and with the ambition to be great we have not moral force enough 
to be consistent ? 

Thus does the spirit of the age mould the drama, not merely 
in its outward form, but in its inward essence. Thus would a 
Es history of the drama be a psychological history of man- 

ind. Our project therefore of furnishing our readers with a 
series of articles on the European drama, has something in it be- 
yond mere amusement, as beyond mere criticism, in as far as it 
may induce a careful study of these separate aspects of society. 











Art. 1V.—1. A Report on the Commercial Tariffs and Regula- 
tions of the several States of Europe and America. Together 
with the Commercial Treaties between England and Foreign 
Countries. Part Fourteenth.—Portugal. Drawn up by J. 
Macgregor, Esq., Secretary to the Board of Trade, by order 
of the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade and 
Plantations. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of her Majesty, April, 1844. 


2. Remarks on Mr. Macgregor’s Fourteenth Report to her Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Council for Trade. By Theophilus Isles Smith, 
Esq. 

We have lately had placed before us several numbers of the 

above-mentioned report, drawn up by Mr. Macgregor; and al- 


— as we glanced over them we perceived certain statements 
which we knew to be inaccurate, we were scarcely prepared for 


the very numerous errors which Mr. Smith points out in the 


Fourteenth Report. Mr. Smith’s pamphlet is written ina clear, 
concise style, worthy of a British merchant and the importance 
of the subject ; nor can we hesitate to place full reliance on his 
assertions. We must recommend all our readers interested in 
the subject to pay every attention to the work while we make a 
few observations on certain points to which he has omitted to 
refer. This pamphlet must open the eyes of the legislators of 
the country to the danger of confiding in the reports of one man, 
however talented he may be, who has not only no practical ex- 
ara. ay of the subject on which he treats, but who is further 

nown to be strongly prejudiced to one set of opinions. Mr. 
Macgregor very justly observes: “ If the true principles of trade 
were fully understood, treaties for regulating international com- 
merce would become useless ;”’ but, in fact, no nations have yet 
learned to understand their true interests, and most certainly 
Mr. Macgregor does not understand those of Great Britain when 
he so clearly exhibits his strong bias in favour of a commercial 
treaty with France in preference to one with Portugal. This 
bias is seen throughout the report we now more particularly al- 
lude to, in the many disparaging observations he makes respect- 
ing Portugal, his condemnation of the Methuen Treaty, and his 
praise of France. 
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We are compelled to speak as we do from feeling assured that 
these erroneous statements are calculated seriously to mislead 
her Majesty’s ministers, and were the main cause in preventing 
the conclusion of the Commercial Treaty lately pending between 
Great Britain and Portugal. The disparaging observations re- 
garding the Portuguese in the report are more to be deprecated, 
as they not only disincline their government towards any amica- 
ble adjustment of the points of dispute, but must weaken if not 
entirely overthrow that cordial feeling of respect and friendship 
with which they have ever treated the British residents in their 
territories. It will do more than this—it will drive them even- 
tually to throw themselves into the arms of the first power who 
will offer to protect them, and indeed the non-conclusion of the 
Commercial Treaty with Great Britain has already induced them 
to form one with Aaone ty which has just been concluded. By 
it they agree to receive the manufactures of Prussia at as low a 
duty as those of any other country, both parties having gained 
many advantages. 

r. Macgregor commences his reports by an account of the 
—— and natural resources of Portugal ; he then speaks of 
er commercial legislation, and glances at her social and moral 
state, giving afterwards the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
between Great Britain and Portugal, and professing to give the 
Portuguese customs, tariff, commercial regulations, monies, 
weights, measures, and various statements relative to the trade, 
navigation, agriculture, manufactures, and finances of Portu- 
gal and her possessions. He informs us that the government 
was an absolute despotism till the arrival of Don Pedro, the late 
Emperor of the Brazils, who, placing the crown on his daugh- 
ter’s head, gave the country a constitutional charter, the legis- 
lature consisting of a House of Peers and a House of Represen- 
tatives ; but he does not say, as he was bound to do, that the 
same liberal prince abolished all monkish institutions through- 
out the land, establishing in their place schools for the education 
of the young, and ty other institution to enlighten the people ; 
affording liberty to the press, and freedom of religion to all 
classes. Mr. Macgregor throws a most unjust slur on the legis- 
lative proceedings and the eligibility of the deputies, sneering at 
the misgovernment and degradation of the kingdom. He says 
the kingdom is divided into twelve provinces—which is wrong : 
it is divided into seventeen districts. 

With regard to the imports and exports several mistakes oc- 
cur. Mr. , tat thus affirms that no treaty has been more 
eng than the Methuen Treaty, signed in Lisbon, Decem- 

er, 1703; and that for the sake of finding a market in Portugal 
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for our manufactures we lost the advantage of a commerce with 
France, and consented to drink the heavy black and spirituous 
wines of Oporto instead of the clear and wholesome wines of 
Bordeaux, sen and Champagne. Mr. Smith observes : 


‘‘ One of the inconveniences of that convention is now said to be, 
that our trade with France, a great country, was restricted to propi- 
tiate that of Portugal, a small country, and their power of consump- 
tion is referred to on a comparison of their respective populations! 
The fallacy of such an argument consists in seeking to inspire a be- 
lief, that the demand for our manufactures by France would be regu- 
lated by her power of consumption, and not by her wants; those 
wants being for the most part satisfied by her own industry, which 
now rivals, and, in many instances, even excels that of England. 

“If then it be obvious that the industry of France is commensu- 
rate with her wants, as it respects manufactures, it is not less obvious 
that the inclination of France is not to favour the industry of Eng- 
land, as the test of the last twenty years most abundantly proves. 

** When in the year 1825 England astounded all nations, and no 
one more than France, by rescinding her celebrated Navigation Act, 
and proclaiming the new commercial system of Mr. Huskisson, many 
articles of French manufacture were admitted to importation into Eng- 
land, without any equivalent advantage being claimed in favour of 
British industry. On that memorable occasion, both the people and 
government of France looked with surprise and suspicion on the gra- 
tuitous abandonment of the restrictive system ; under, or in spite of, 
which England had assumed the first rank among nations: and dur- 
ing the twenty years that have since elapsed, France has never sought 
to reciprocate our relaxations in her favour; but, on the contrary, 
every new arrangement of her customs appears to aim a fresh blow at 
the little commerce that subsists with England; going far to exclude 
even linen yarns, which afford a greater advantage to France from the 
economy of spinning, than to England, from the mean profit of that 
single process; the same may be said of cotton twist, and other ex- 
ports to France, consisting chiefly of primary articles. 

“ The experiment of challenging a reciprocal commerce with all 
nations was worthy of a great empire; and it may be assumed that, 
if the lamented individual who conceived so benevolent a policy, had 
lived to witness its results, he would a since have said to I’rance 
and other nations that have not responded to that challenge, ‘ you 
have looked with indifference or suspicion upon our policy, which 
had for object to unite us in the lasting bonds of amity and peace, by 
a commerce of mutual interest, which you have despised, and thus 
obliged me to recur to a system of restriction against all nations, 
that refuse a commerce with England, on principles of a sincere 
reciprocity.’ ”” 

It must be remembered also, that during the greater part of 
the time of the existence of the Methuen Treaty, about 130 years, 
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me was constantly engaged in war with France, nor would, 
as Mr. Macgregor insinuates, a commercial treaty between the 
two countries have prevented that war. 

Again Mr. Smith observes, that “ whether politic or impolitic 
in the year 1703, to conclude the Methuen Treaty, the thirteen 
years which have elapsed since its abrogation show no improve- 
ment in our exports to France at all adequate to the consequent 
loss of our monopoly of the Portuguese market, and great dimi- 
nution of our indirect trade with Spain.” 

Mr. Macgregor affirms that Portugal has not been rendered 
independent of foreign countries for bread. Now we are inform- 
ed that no foreign corn has been imported into Portugal since 
1834; but, on the contrary, supplies of Portuguese wheat have 
been shipped to England. 

To prove the present wretched state of Portugal and the igno- 
rance of its inhabitants, the secretary to the Board of Trade 
quotes, he says, from Mrs. Baillie. We have before us a work 
entitled, “ Lisbon, in the years 1821, 1822, and 1823, by Mari- 
anne Baillie, in a series of Letters published by Murray, in 1824.” 
This lady, in a letter to her mother, dated Cintra, July, 1821, 
page 73, vol. 1, says,— 

“ It is surprising how ignorant, or at least superficially acquainted 
the Portuguese are with the commonest branches of handicraft. A 
carpenter here is the awkwardest and most clumsy being, spoiling 
every work he attempts, and the way in which the doors and wood- 
work even of good houses are finished, would have suited the rudest 
ages. Their carriages of all sorts, their agricultural implements, locks, 
and keys, are ludicrously bad ; indeed, (if I am to judge of the little I 
have seen, and to credit entirely what others tell me), the state of 
society and the progress of civilization in all classes are so infinitely 
below par, so strikingly inferior to the rest of Europe, as to form a 
sort of disgraceful wonder in the midst of the nineteenth century”!!! 

This very sweeping condemnation of a whole nation was pro- 
nounced by this lady within one month from her arrival on the 
shores of Portugal; for she landed on the 26th of June; and two 
other later letters are dated July, most of which time she had 
spent overcome by the heat at Cintra. To prove, then, to the 
British Parliament the present wretched state of Portugal, Mrs. 
Baillie’s thoughtless observations, made twenty-three years ago, 
have been copied verbatim by Mr. Macgregor. We may exone- 
rate him, however, from being guilty of giving himself the trou- 
ble of examining Mrs. Baillie’s eek on Portugal. He found a 
far more expeditious method in turning to McCullock’s work, 
in which the above sentence is found, and which is replete with 
similar injurious strictures on Portugal, culled from the same and 
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other frivolous works. The above quoted letter was written, too, 
not a year after the first dawn of liberty in Portugal, after many 
centuries of absolute despotism and monkish misrule—broken 
for a short time only by the French invasion. The Portuguese 
were even then striving for their Magna Charta, which we, as 
Britons, boast of as our greatest blessing,—the bulwark of our 
liberty. Since their despotism has been annihilated, monkish 
institutions have been abolished, and civil and religious liberty 
has been established throughout the land. 

Where the most important interests of a nation are concerned, 
we feel it our duty to remonstrate against these worse than care- 
less observations, quoted as they are from works of no credit, 
and brought forward to substantiate statements in a paper of the 
gravity and supposed high value of an official report. Why were 
not the works of such a talented nobleman as Lord Caernarvon 
consulted? His lordship about fourteen years ago travelled over 
the greater part of Portugal, and speaks in a very different strain, 
and since his visit great improvements have taken place. Mac- 
Cullock does not quote from him. Why were not her Majesty’s 
consuls resident at Lisbon and Oporto desired to collect the 
latest information regarding the state of the country ? The con- 
suls of the other principal European nations are compelled to 
send periodically information to their respective governments, a 
point we have suggested to our own, not only on every point 
connected with the commerce, but with the social, moral, and 
political state of the countries in which they reside. M‘Cul- 
lock’s work, from which Mr. Macgregor has drawn so much of 
his information for his report, is carelessly compiled from books 
of travels of every description (many not having the credit even 
of being authentic), and is as such not worthy of having any 
confidence placed in it. The report states that the food of the 
labouring classes consists chiefly of garlic, dried fish, rancid oil, 
goat cheese, nuts, &c. ; but it does not say that potatoes are ex- 
tensively cultivated, that there are excellent vegetables, bread 
and wine, and meat at a low price, and that large quantities of 
oil are exported to England. 

Mr. Smith, in his pamphlet, clearly proves that if Portugal is 
so incapable of manufacturing any articles for her own consump- 
tion, she is the very country with which to form a treaty in pre- 
ference to France, which, although a large country, is able am- 
ply to supply her own wants, and has already become rather a 
rival than a custumer to Great Britain. The truth is, that Por- 
tugal is every day becoming better able to supply herself from 
her own resources with most if not all the necessaries of life if 
compelled by England to do so; though it would be far more 
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advantageous to her, by a fair adjustment of duties on both sides, 
to dispose of her own produce to England, and to take our ma- 
nufactures in return ; or perhaps we may say, in other words, to 
direct her industry to agriculture, and to the various products 
suitable to her climate, and to supply her other wants from Eng- 
land. The Portuguese government have all along been anxious 
to bring the treaty to a conclusion; but Costa Cabral has 
been shackled by an opposition at home powerful in wealth, 
though not numerous. ‘The writer of this article knows, from 
undoubted authority, his chief difficulties with the British go- 
vernment have originated with the Board of Trade; what the 
writer of this article considers their unreasonable pretensions of 
interference with the custom-house arrangements in Portugal. 

We, however, who are intimately acquainted both with the 
greater part of the country and its political and social state, can 
assure our readers that the inhabitants are very far from being 
in the barbarous condition which the report tends to show. 
Since the overthrow of despotism in the person of Don Miguel, 
and the accession of her present Majesty, a rapid amelioration 
in the intellectual and moral condition of all classes has been 
taking place, and they require but a good and firm government, 
and a freedom of commerce, to raise them to that position they 
are by nature intended to hold. Besides the improvements in 
their condition before mentioned, we may observe that macada- 
mized roads are in progress in several parts of the kingdom. 
Lisbon and Oporto ioos a numerous and well-ordered police, 
who vigilantly patrol the streets at night, so that life and pro- 
perty are as secure as in any part of the world. Both cities are 
now drained, and far more cleanly than formerly. The greater 
part of the female population above the rank of peasants have 
assumed the usual European costume ; there are now not only 
clever carpenters, but cabinet makers, who produce neat and ele- 
gant work. We suspect that neither the parochial clergy nor 
their flocks are in any way more bigotted or ignorant than those 
of any other Roman Catholic country. We should say that they 
are certainly less superstitious than most other people. 

The state of manufactures is very much naa. 4 They pro- 
duce a variety of woollen cloths, and, unhappily, the manufac- 
turers of these are the great opponents to the treaty ; silks of 
various textures, and linens, which are so much esteemed that 
they have been imitated in Glasgow and Manchester to send to 
the Portuguese market, but the counterfeits are at once disco- 
vered by the natives, as in no way can they be compared to the 
real, They work most exquisitely in jewelry. They have glass 
and earthenware manufactories, and lately iron foundries have 
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been established at Oporto, in one of which steam-engines have 
been made, and a steam-vessel has been just equipped. 

In the part of the report relating to the Portuguese tariff of 
custom duties, Mr. Macgregor makes several erroneous state- 
ments, some of which are corrected by Mr. Smith; the former 
copying several mistakes made by Dr. Kelly. The report 
states, page 33, that the currency of Portugal consists of one- 
half in specie, and the other half in paper money, at a deprecia- 
tion fluctuating between 15 and 20 per cent. “ Now the fact 
is,” Mr. Smith says, “that the said paper money was withdrawn 
from circulation in 1834: all contracts subsequent to that pe- 
riod having been made and satisfied in silver of a sterling value 
equal to 54 pence per milrea, which may now be considered as 
the par of exchange between England and Portugal.” 

We cannot help observing as we look over the report, that 
when M‘Cullock has not been consulted, the application of nu- 
merous French terms, and the classification of French weights 


and measures, evidently supposed to be Portuguese, clearly be- 
tray the source from whence the information was derived. A 
new coinage has been lately issued: the gold in pieces value 
each 10,000, 5,000, and 2,500 reis; the silver each 1,000, 500, 
200, and 100 reis. 

Again, in speaking of imports, those from other countries are 


exaggerated, while many from England are not even mentioned. 
There are indeed too many inaccuracies and omissions through- 
out the work to mention, arising, we admit, more from careless- 
ness than any other cause. 

The report states that the Oporto Wine Company is still in 
existence. The truth is, that the old wine company, with all 
its restrictive powers and privileges, was abolished by Don Pe- 
dro; but a new company has been established without any 
monopoly of any description, but with the office of approving 
what portion of the Douro wines are fit for the British market. 
We consider all such restrictions as injurious to commerce, and 
would most certainly recommend the Portuguese government to 
leave the farmers and merchants entirely unshackled in their 
transactions—every impediment assisting to raise the price of 
port wine in England, and consequently giving opportunities to 
other wine countries to undersell her. 

The report then states, that the company having the mono- 
poly of brandy, compels also the merchant to take two almudes 
(a tenth part) to every pipe he ships to England. In the first 
place, the company, as we have said, has now no monopoly in 
brandy, nor is the merchant compelled to take any from the 
company. Brandy being dearer than wine, it stands therefore 
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to reason that he will not make use of more of the former than 
he considers requisite to preserve the wine. 

The report states, that “ British merchants export nearly 
three-fourths of the wine sent to England;” which is correct : 
but not what follows. It then states that the Agricultural Wine 
Company is practically bankrupt. The old company was so, for 
all their wines were destroyed ; but the present is carrying on 
business, though with the aid of an annual grant of 150 
contos from government. It then affirms that they have the 
monopoly of the export of port wine!! What does Mr. Macgre- 
gor mean by making so absurd an assertion, when it is univer- 
sally known that the export is free to all? He first states, that 
British merchants export nearly three-fourths of the wine sent 
to England, and then that the company have the monopoly of 
the export. We have before stated, that the company have no 
monopoly whatever. He then advances a serious c ~~ against 
the shippers of port wine in the following words :—“ Weare in- 
formed by an undoubted authority, that the wines of Portugal 
have been and continue to be prepared for the purpose of the 
brandy being admitted at the wine duty in England ; the quan- 
tity of brandy, mixed with the wine exported is four almudes or 
twenty-two gallons per pipe.” In other words, it is not wine 
which is sent from Oporto, but 30,000 pipes of brandy are an- 
nually smuggled into England coloured with wine. Mr. Mac- 
gregor then states, that this brandied wine may, after paying 
duty, be greatly increased by the addition of water. Mr. Smith 
affirms, as we know to be the case, that wine will in a short 
time become putrid when mixed with water, and utterly unfit to 
bottle. 

We need scarcely remark on Mr. Macgregor’s unjust com- 
parison of the heavy black and spirituous wines of Oporto with 
the clear and wholesome wines of Bordeaux, Burgundy, and 
Champagne. We may safely allow the wines of Portugal re- 
lieved from restrictive import duties to support their own 
character. 

Towards the conclusion of his report, Mr. Macgregor again 
says, “If, as we justly may attribute chiefly to the Methuen 
Treaty our greatly diminished trade with France, the importance 
of the value of the British trade with Portugal vanishes so far 
as the difference between the power of France to consume Bri- 
tish manufactures, compared with that of Portugal, can form a 
basis of calculation.” On the utter fallacy of which reasoning, 


Mr. Smith remarks, “That to constitute a purchaser, it is not 
enough that he should have the power of consuming or of pay- 
ing for a given object ; but it is necessary that he also should 
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feel a want of and an inclination to acquire that object.” The 
restrictions of France indicate no such inclination for the objects 
of British industry ; and were they removed, she being able to 
supply not only her own wants, but those of other countries, it 
is impossible she should ever require our manufactures. Por- 
tugal, on the other hand, although a smaller country than 
France, has both an inclination for and a want of our manufac- 
tures, if we will, by taking her wines, enable her to pay for them. 
“Yet does Mr. Macgregor,” says Mr. Smith, “ in his anxiety to 
exalt the value of an unattainable treaty with France persever- 
ingly endeavour to throw a dark veil over the sterling advantages 
shewn to have accrued to England from the Methuen Conven- 
tion, which, says Mr. Macgregor, he rejoices to state ‘has no 
longer any existence to shackle our negotiations with other wine- 
producing countries.’ ” 

We are unshackled it is true; but the question is, whether 
France or Spain would propose such favourable terms to Eng- 
land as Portugal, notwithstanding all that has passed, is still 
willing to offer. We are convinced that France neither would 
nor can do so; and if therefore it is now too late to command a 
trade in our manufactures with her, it would be but wise to pre- 
serve and extend our still important trade with our old fast ally, 
Portugal. 
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Arr. V.—l. The Life of Beethoven, including his Correspond- 
ence with his Friends, §c. Edited by Ignace Moscheles, Esq. 
2 Vols. London: Colburn. 1841. 

2. Beethoven’s Concertos Complete. Edited (with Cadences) by 
Ignace Moscheles. Cramer and Co. 1844. 

3. 7 he Quartetts of Beethoven. Edited by Scipion Rousselot. 
Cocks and Co. 1845. 


Tart “ the world knows nothing of its greatest men” is an asser- 
tion, which, by misuse, may pass into an excuse for indolence, 
abstinence from creation, for all the dreams and fancies, in short, 
of the fantastic humourist, who one hour feeds himself up into 
a bitter spleen against the stir and sound of life and action beyond 
his gates, and the next, comforts himself for his insignificance by 
“rising in his own ~ were every hour,” and appealing with pha- 
risaical unction to Posterity. We are as far from thinking with 


Mr. Disraeli the younger, that revolutions are determined by 
quiet Colonel Wildmans (vide his “ Sybil”) as we are from join- 
ing Mr. Carlyle in his hero-worship of the “Can-ning” or power- 
ful man, whosoever or whatsoever he may be. Nor are we quite 
so sure as both seem to be—the one all “ Young England,” the 


other all “ Joscelin de Brakelond”—that society requires a new 
revelation, after their fashion, for the pointing out of neglected 
shrines, with any extraordinary parade of “ trumpet and drum.” 
The ebbings and flowings of time are pretty sure to disclose all 
that is precious amid the sands, without peril of the treasure 
being flawed by the eager digger, who, in his selfish haste, may 
chance to mar and sully the relic he means to rescue. Sudden 
unfoldings and defences, too, excite the suspicion of charlatanry 
and paradox. The Mighty Dead are not too sacred for enthu- 
siasm, but they should be exempt from the praise of the special 
pleader, and the sacrilege of those who would rob them of their 
present glories, by proving them angels ere they had quitted 
earth. All these remarks and qualifications allowed for,—and 
who shall say that they are needless in a noisy and superficial 
age like the present ?—it is a pleasant and a goodly sight to 
watch the a of great men spreading calmly and surely 
and sinking deep ; to stand by, while, year by year, skilful inter- 
preters unroll their oracles,—and to mark the influence of these 
upon Philosophy, Faith, or (in its lower sphere) Taste. 

We are in “the full flow of the tide” as regards Beethoven. 
Much mg am and partially admired during his lifetime, 
the fame and beauty of his works are now recognised throughout 
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Germany, France, Italy, and England. With the Germans they 
are a household word,—with the French a rage,—-with the Italians 
a study,—with ourselves a matter of deep and intimate interest. 
Though not good haters, in spite of our having been so long 
prejudiced a those ‘‘ who were slaves and wore wooden 
shoes,” the English are thorough-going lovers—ardent, when we 
do give our hearts away, and what is more, constant. While 
sitting the other evening at one of the interesting performances 
of the Beethoven Quartett Society, we could not help taking a 
rapid view of the extensive diffusion of a real taste for the mas- 
ter’s works we have lived to see. There were his posthumous 
works to be heard—their disentanglement confided to English, 
Belgian, French, and Italian artists, and awaited as a study by 
a highly accomplished audience. Here are his Pianoforte Con- 
certos—in his lifetime all but unnoticed, now magnificently pub- 
lished in answer to a demand. Not to be behind our time, and 
desirous of ONS ree relieving literary and political disquisi- 
tions by discussions of artistic questions, we, too, would fain 


contribute our mite to his monument. The past festivity at Bonn, 
in inauguration of the statue raised in the composer’s birthplace, 
would make a character, or call it an éloge after the fashion of 
the French, neither mistimed nor obsolete ;—did not the growing 
interest of our countrymen warrant us in devoting a few pages 


to the subject. 

Truth to say, however, the materials for such discourse are 
not so ample as could be wished. This is no place for lectures 
on “ the flat ninth,” and the contrapuntal and harmonic outrages 
happily introduced by the musician—too exceptional ever to pass 
into a rule. Nor have the biographical contributions to so no- 
table a memory borne any proportion to its importance. Our 
artist’s latter days seem to have been overlooked only by scheming 
or stupid people—those calculating how to wring out of him the 
last drops of his genius—these aghast at his eccentricities, and 
unable to combine them into any thing like form or significance. 
To speak generally, indeed, there are few departments in which 
the bi raphical literature of all countries is more barren, than 
the section occupied by Music. To hold that its creative geniuses, 
as distinguished from its executant ministers, are, of necessity, 
beneath the notice of the oo analyst, isa dogma which 
we apprehend few will be found narrow enough to uphold at the 
present day. And yet the lives of musical composers have been, 
for the most part, failures. Where an artist has held the record- 
ing pen, the individualities and humours of the Man have been 
too often overlooked for the sake cf his technical merits. On the 
other hand, the attributes and requisitions which mark an epoch, 
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or confer an immortality, have been too often loosely enumerated, 
because imperfectly understood when the enthusiast has woven 
into a rhapsody the imagined feelings of a Poet’s life, instead of 
the instructive realities of a Musician’s career. 

We are driven back, then, for the data for our oration to the 
pe ge translation of Schindler’s Life, edited by M. Moscheles. 
And, first, let us be permitted a critical word or two on a work 
which, though well known, was, on its publication, singular! 
mishandled by the press; either treated as a farrago Genser 
contempt, or a solemn and complete contribution to literature. 
It is neither. M. Schindler’s original production, it is true, pos- 
sesses in itself the faults of both the pedantic and of the visionary 
manner just adverted to. He was for thirteen years the confi- 
dential friend and constant visitor of Beethoven. There are 
sume who regard such friendship as implying an absolute mo- 
nopoly of all the tributes, pa see and judgments, which the 
world expects so eagerly when a great man has passed away 
from it. M. Schindler belongs to this class. He denies the re- 
semblance of the traits noted down by some of his predecessors : 
he cavils at the discretion or justice of recording any familiar 
details whatsoever of the habits and sayings of the departed : 
while his own store of anecdote goes to confirm all that has 
been told of Beethoven by former intimates and observers, and 


is to the full as minutely personal as though to play the gossip 
l 


had been his own main purpose. Again: he deprecates “a 

flights of poetry and imagination regarding Beethoven’s works,” 
as presumptuous and unsatisfactory; choosing, nevertheless, him- 
self to speculate, and, so far as he is able, to poetize with the com- 
placent pompousness of one who believes bs speculations and 
poetry alike oracular. The fruit of a task undertaken with such 
an ignorance of the real duties of the biographer, is what might 
have been expected—an ill-proportioned, tasteless, and egotistic 
essay, amounting, at best, to a meagre sketch of dates and 
deainete forth of events. So a for the original work. 
But the English version is enriched by large and valuable edi- 
torial additions. M. Moscheles, who is known throughout mu- 
sical Europe as indefatigably conscientious in discharging what- 
ever task he undertakes, has illustrated the scanty and prejudiced 
text of the German biography by judicious notes, and an ap- 
pendix of correspondence and collateral passages from other 
authentic publications, which doubles the amount and the value 
of the original matter. But the Editor’s best exertions have 
been unable to fulfil his publisher’s announcement. This is no 
life of Beethoven: only a collection of Mémoires pour servir 
waiting some patient inquirer and some liberal thinker to be 
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wrought up into the consistent forms of a regular and final bio- 
graphy. 

From these memorials, then, let us attempt to combine for 
ourselves a character of the remarkable man to whom they are 
devoted. We are induced to do this, in addition io the reasons 
already given; because the present is a time of musical ex- 
pectation, and because Beethoven’s works closed a brilliant 
period so emphatically, that it is hard to imagine them out- 
gone by any future creator. Eighteen years have elapsed since 
his death, without the slightest successful attempt being made 
by any successor to work out or to adopt his principles of com- 
position as far as they may be understood. The Germans in 
Mendelssohn are, in preference, showing a disposition to recur 
to the simpler forms and less excursive imaginations of a more 
antique school: the French, in Berlotz, are virtually pronouncing 
the master too tame, too timid, too strictly hide-bound in a circle 
of tradition and authority, by their audacious disdain of the me- 
lody which with him was the breath of life,—and of the coherent 
science, without which, as a wand of power, he never attempted 
his conjurations. The Musician, then, stands as lonely and un- 
approached as the man did in his lifetime. 

The information we find concerning Beethoven’s early days is 
very meagre. That he was born at Bonn on the 17th of De- 
cember, !1770—that his father was tenor singer in the Electoral 
Chapel—that his mother was a native of Coblentz, whose maiden 
name was Keverich, died in 1787—that he learned something of 
Latin at a public school, and something of music at home—from 
M. Pfeiffer, the music director, and from Van der Eden, organist 
of the court. These scanty facts are almost the only illus- 
trations we possess of those years of childhood and adolescence, 
when habits are formed and propensities manifest themselves. 
Of the boy’s life at home we are told absolutely nothing beyond 
a general notice of “ disagreeable circumstances, originating 
chiefly in his father’s irregular course of life,” and his own vague 
expressions of gratitude for the patience with which his mother 
had endured his obstinacy. It would throw no small light upon 
the circumstances of his after career, if we had any precise in- 
formation concerning his early relations with those two brothers : 
whose existence, even, no biographer, as far as we recollect, has 
noticed ; till we find them arriving at Vienna, drawn thither by 
their relation’s good fortune. As much as this, however, may 
be gathered, that Beethoven gave signs, eveu in his boyhood, of 
those qualities which attach, no less than those humours which 
try, the patience of friends. He was early adopted as a house- 
child (to use the homely German phrase) by all the members of 
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a family of worth and intelligence. These were the von Breu- 
nings of Bonn, in whose circle he was warmly cherished as well 
as steadily counselled. The mother, combatting a stubborn de- 
termination on his part to avoid all the mechanical dradgeries of 
his art, drove him forth to give lessons. The daughter was an 
object of something more than a friend’s affection, if we read 
aright the warm and tender expressions with respect to her which 
are to be found in Beethoven’s correspondence. The son stood 
beside him in some of the most anxious and perplexing junctures 
of his artistic career, and ministered to him on his painful death- 
bed. Whatever asperities and eccentricities Beethoven’s cha- 
racter might present, it is certain that the attachment conceived 
for him was so warm and enduring, as to imply his having pos- 
sessed also those riveting qualities of head and heart, such as are 
required for the acquisition of friends unalienable by time and 
change. Reasoning from the man’s prodigal generosity and 
stubborn spirit of independence, which no ingratitude could tire, 
and no neglect bend,—we must believe that the youth, to attach 
to himself such fast friends as the above, must have employed 
other charms than lie in the first utterances of an eccentric and 
mighty genius. 

Few as were the latter, they were eminently significant. At 
the age of fifteen, the protegé of the von Breunings was ap- 
pointed by the E lector Maximilian Francis, through the influence 
of the Count von Waldstein, organist to the Electoral chapel. 
The boy, however, was anything rather than one of those pliable 
or feverish prodigies who end in characterless men; or, ere man- 
hood comes, exemplify the sad adage of the “ sw ord wearing out 
the scabbard.” Something of a rough and saturnine humour, as 
well as of consummate musical steadiness, was shown by him, in 
so artfully varying his accompaniment to the singer Heller, when 
the latter was chanting “the Lamentation,” in Passion Week, 
that the vocalist became utterly confused, and was obliged to 
stop. Something, on the other hand, of a courtier-like versatility, 
which he micht have turned to rare account, was displayed in 
his interview at Aschaffenburg with Sterkel, the Della Cruscan 
pianist, whose style Bee thoven,- —till that meeting a hard and 
heavy pianoforte player,—on a single hearing caught up so ad- 
mirably, as to enchant all bystanders. But the same stiff-necked 
self-assertion which made him ke ‘ep a servant, rather than be 
beholden to a patron’ s lacqueys for attendance ;—which “only 
spurred him on” (see his Letter to Julia, p. 102, vol. i.) “ when 
he was warned not to travel at night, and told’ to beware of a 
certain wood,”—-stood his friend in his art. Had he been passed 
on from court to court, as the wonder of musical Europe, a career 
to which his extraordinary genius richly entitled him—the mind, 
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early dissipated by flatteries and plaudits and precocious fami- 
liarity with life, could hardly have knit itself up to that colossal 
strength which, defying calamity, placed its owner on a height 
utterly unapproachable. He might have become a more popular 
pianist : but he would hardly, we imagine, have written “ Fide- 
lio,” or the stupendous Ninth Symphony. 

Thus, while sufficient indications were given to attract the eyes 
of the great and noble German patrons of Art, no fraction of 
artistic power or sincerity was parted with by Beethoven, in the 
debilitating conformities of the popularity-seeker. In this his 
career seems to us unique. There are many men who have 
wisely adopted the contemplative life, from having searched their 
own gifts, and proved them wanting in the vivacity which en- 
chants, or in the force which controls the world. There are others 
again of a higher order (of these not many), who allow a pre- 
mature indolence to overlay and corrode the genius with which 
they are born. But Beethoven belonged to neither class. With 
a monarch’s resources he combined an operative’s industry.* 
Honours Jaid at his feet, if he would have stooped to gather 
them. A terrible visitation must have excused him in the eyes 
of all men, had he forborne to work out his career: but, on the 
one hand, disdaining all that is ephemeral and only purchasable 
by the sacrifice of integrity, on the other, struggling with real 
misery and imagined distresses yei more intolerable, he presents 
to the observer of character as singular a compound of renuncia- 
tion and resolution,—of dignified composure in abiding by his 
own fixed purposes in Art, and of stormy determination to be 
superior to a persecuting fate,—as the annals of intellect and 
imagination furnish. 

These remarks, though anticipatory, may be accepted as indi- 
cating the key (musically to speak) in which the composer’s life 
was set, upon his taking up his residence at Vienna. hither 
he went, when only twenty-two years of age, having received 
permission from the Elector Maximilian Francis to quit Bonn for 
a few years of study under Haydn. As regards the advantages 
Beethoven derived from the composer of “ The Creation,” they do 
not appear to have been numerous. The precise cheerful veteran 
who powdered his hair nicely and put on his finger a diamond 
ring when he sat down to compose, and the rough youngster 


* Though at times encouragingly kind to voung musicians, he was, on other ocea- 
sions, brutally rough ; especially as time and evil counsel and sickness brought with 
them an increase of suspiciousness. It was in some fear of this worse treatment, that 
M. Moscheles, we are told by M. Schindler, wrote at the conclusion of his adaptation of 
the score of ‘ Fidelio” for the pianoforte—‘‘ Fine, with God’s help!’’ Beethoven 
wrote underneath—‘“ O man, help thyself!’’ It was the motto of his whole artistic 


life. 
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from Bonn, could hardly have had much in common, Haydn, 
too, had been an inventor in his day ; and therefore, following the 
strange law of human inconsistency, was for this the more likely 
to be startled by the new and audacious flights of fancy and in- 
vention thrust forth by his headstrong pupil. One of the first 
evidences on record of Beethoven’s suspiciousness of temper was 
given in the breach of connexion betwixt him and the elder 
composer ; who, he fancied, allowed glaring faults to pass in his 
exercises, out of a small desire to keep back a genius which he 
foresaw would prove greater than his own. The real reason 
probably was, the unwillingness of Haydn to embroil himself 
with one who has been described by Albrechtsberger and Salieri, 
his masters in counterpoint and dramatic composition, as “so 
obstinate and self-willed, that his own hard-earned experience 
often had to teach him those things, the study of which he would 
never hear of.”* Yet, in spite of his raggedness and uncompro- 
mising spirit, Beethoven had not been long in Vienna, before he 
attached to himself a circle of devoted friends and liberal patrons. 
Van Swieten the celebrated physician, and the Prince and 
Princess Charles Lichnowsky, the latter by birth a Thun (a name 
synonymous with intellect and munificence), received the young 
genius with open arms: even, says Dr. Schindler, to the length 
of tolerating in him the manifestations of ill-temper and sullen- 
ness, which belonged to no period of his life exclusively. The 
Prince assigned to him a pension ; and, for at least ten or twelve 
years, passed a first judgment on Beethoven’s new and startling 
compositions: which, as fast as they were written, were performed 
at his musical parties. The sanction of one whose endowments 
in art were as high as his rank in nobility, was no small advan- 
tage to the early : acceptation of works so “revolutionary. Besides 
this, too, Beethoven enjoyed the rare good fortune of controlling 
a band of highly cultivated and intelligent instrumentalists in 
the Schuppanzigh Quartett, and several pianists of the highest 
force, to whom he could intrust the dissemination of his compo- 
sitions, when the Lichnowsky fiat permitted them to go forth. 
Indeed, the amount of struggle and ‘hope deferred,” which— to 
take the sentimentally fictitious view of the question —is the bitter 
pertion to be shared by every young genius, was, in Beethoven’s 
case, singularly small. Though anything rather than a greedy 
seeker or a thrifty manager of money, and writing of “his blessed 
Art” as a means he would fain only employ for the benefit of the 
poor,t he had presently, without much effort to court them, more 
commissions than he could execute on his own terms. Though 
* Appendix, vol. ii. p. 284. 
+ Letter to Dr. Wegeler, Appendix, vol, ii. p. 206. 
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all his life a violent republican, as regards courtiership of the 
great and titled, he was fenced round by the protecting indul- 
gence of sympathizing and generous friends: and must have 
known that he was already marked as among the greatest of the 
earth. Nor, if we are to believe his biographers, was that ten- 
derest element of inspiration wanting to his career, without 
which the fruits of Fancy are apt to take crabbed forms. There 
are many tiysterious hints of his having been concerned in a 
series of heart-affairs, all of which were honourable, we are em- 
phatically assured by Schindler. But according to his meagre 
and pretending fashion, the biographer confines himself to such 
sterile intimations ; and beyond one or two passionate letters to 
a “Julia” (vol. i. p. 101—106), full of vague and somewhat 
inflated professions of agony and tenderness, we have no clearer 
exposition of Beethoven’s love-episodes or love-confessions than 
such as are contained in the Sonata alla fantasia, (opera 27), 
dedicated to “ Madamigella, Contessa Giulietta di Guicciardi,” 
or in the two superb piano-forte trios (opera 70), inscribed to 
Madame la Comtesse d’Erdody, author of the reputed “ ladies 
of his vows.” 

The first eight years, then, of Beethoven’s residence at Vienna 
are marked by few of those storms and vicissitudes which have 
chequered the early days of so many brother artists. In the life 
which he had chalked out for himself he was prosperous: and 
the trials he had to bear were those of his own despotic and 
passionate spirit, which resolved in Life as well as in Art to be a 
law to itself; and could not therefore but come into collision with 
the mass of more orderly and gentle natures, of which, fortunately 
for mankind, society is made up. Had no further casualties then 
marked his career, he might have gone to his grave and been 
counted fortunate,—a singular and separate existence, it is pro- 
bable : but without exhibiting those asperities which encrusted, 
so to say, his intercourse with the rest of the world ;—or those 
foibles on the strength of which some have even branded him as 
miserly and deceitful. 

Fate, however, ordered it otherwise. The new century opened 
for the composer in the midst of unpropitious omens. Symptoms 
of failing and dulness in the ear had already perplexed him, and 
driven him to medical assistance. One nostrum after another 
was tried—one practitioner more sanguine than the last resorted 
to; but all in vain. A sudden deprivation would hardly have been 
so intolerable to one so incapable of suspense, as this gradual 
decay of a faculty which was essential to the whole joy of his 
being. The mind follows Beethoven with awe and melancholy 
as one sound after another receded from him; first, the melodies 
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of Nature, from which every musician, however unconsciously, 
must derive so much of his original idea; then the less prominent 
instruments of the orchestra; gradually, the acuter and more 
poignant ones; lastly, even the tones which were at the com- 
mand of his own fingers: and it is not hard to understand how 
the alternations of hope and fear,—the growing, blanking con- 
viction that inevitable silence was indeed advancing,—must have 
tortured a spirit authoritative as his beyond the power of philo- 
sophy and patience to cure, and to the overthrowing of the 
balance of a mind never very equally poised. But, further yet, 
to destroy its equilibrium,—1in a case where all that gentle tolera- 
tion and steady affection could do would have ill-sufficed to 
counteract a trial so heavy and heart-wringing,—the victim was 
doomed to suffer by those from whom he ought to have looked for 
support and assistance. The rumour of Beethoven's gains and 
generous patrons lured his two brothers to follow him to Vienna. 
Coarse, rapacious, scheming men, they interposed themselves 
between Beethoven and his attached friends or the fellow- 
workers in Art, with whom he might otherwise have mingled 
without courtesy indeed, but without the savageness of which 
we find too many traits in the encounters noted by Schindler 
and Ries. Under pretence of relieving him from the care of his 
money matters, they plundered him of all his modest gains. 
They perplexed his negociations with all his publishers; they 
allowed his household affairs to fall into a pitiable disorder, the 
while disgracing themselves publicly by every description of gross 
and mean conduct. Finally after having, during a long series of 
years, thus pillaged their relative, not merely of the enjoyments 
and comforts of life, but even of his respectability by encouraging 
peculiarities of habit and demeanour which separated him from 
his kind; they left him, whom they could not more torment, a 
legacy of disgrace and ingratitude in the person of the “ thank- 
less child,” his nephew, whose ill courses added an additional 
weight to the poverty and disease and neglect which burthened 
the later days of the genius, and, to use the affecting language 
of the patriarch, os brought down his gray hairs in sorrow to the 
grave.’ 

From the year 1800 downwards, we find little save mishap 
accumulating steadily, but surely. Its pleasantest days probabiy 
were those spent by Beethoven’ in his summer-nest between - 
two stems of an oak which shot out “ from the main trunk”? i 
the park of Schonbrunn. There, his biographer tells us, he cits 
the greater part of his “ Mount of Olives” and Fidelio,” and 
sketched in his mind, it is presumed, others of the brilliant series 
of orchestral and chamber works which succeeded. In 1802, 
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he was attacked by a severe illness; and already had his un- 
brotherly brothers exercised so strange a power over his happi- 
ness, that, though with the fear of death before his eyes, he 
could forgive them, —he could not but record their unkindness 
in a touching testamentary document (vol. i, p. 80—87). Scarcely, 
however, had he recovered, when his genius took a sudden and 
lofty flight above any it had hitherto dared, in the production of 
his Sinfonia Eroica. The circumstances attending its composi- 
tion too whimsically illustrate the fast-growing singularities of 
the man, not to be worthy of some detail. ‘The work, it ap- 
pears, was planned at the suggestion of General Bernadotte, as 
a homage to Napoleon. ‘“ Beethoven lived,” says M. Schindler, 
‘in the firm belief that Napoleon entertained no other desire 
than to republicanize France upon similar principles to those 
prescribed by Plato; and thus, he conceived, a beginning would 
be made for the general happiness of the world. Hence his re- 
spect and enthusiasm for Napoleon.” 

“ A fair copy of the musical work for the First Consul of the 
French republic, the conqueror of Marengo, with the dedication 
to him, was on the point of being des spatched through the French 
embassy to Paris, when news arrived in Vienna that } Napoleon 
Buonaparte had caused himself to be proclaimed Emperor of 
the French. The first thing Beethoven did on receiving this 
intelligence was to tear off the title leaf of the Symphony, and to 
fling the work itself, with a torrent of execrations, against the 
new French Emperor, —against the ‘new tyrant,’—on the floor ; 
from which he would not allow it to be lifted. It was a long 
time before Beethoven recovered from the shock, and permitted 
this work with the title of ‘ Sinfonia Eroica, end underneath it 
this motto, ‘ Per festeggiare il sovvenire d’un gran’ uomo.’ 1 shall 
only add that it was not till the tragic end of the great Emperor 
at Saint Helena, that Beethoven was reconciled to him, and sar- 

castically remarked, that seventeen years before he had com- 
posed appropriate music to this catastrophe, in which it was 
exactly predicte d musically, but ee ce to the 
Dead March in that Symphony.” —vol. i. pp. 87—91. 

In the year 1804, the suspicious and irritable temper which 
Beethoven’s afflicting malady, and the presence of his unworthy 
relations tended to foster, broke out in a quarrel with Stephen 
von Breuning about some lodgings which the latter had taken for 
him. That their estr angeme nt did not last long is obvious, since 
the next great event of our master’s artistic career, the production 
of “ Fidelio,” engaged the care and sympathy of his old Bonn 
friend ; whose letter in the appendix (vol. i. p. 262—4) details 
the untoward circumstances under which that model work was 
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first acted,—seven days after the entry of Vienna by the French 
in 1806. The Opera had no success at first, owing to the un- 
settlement of the times, and was withdrawn, reconsidered and 
modified, to be repeated at an interval of several years, and again 
to be withdrawn ;—as singular an instance of the vicissitudes of 
stage-fortune as the annals of the Drama, spoken or sung, contain. 
But, nothing daunted by its failure, the fourth, fifth and sixth of 
Beethoven’s Symphonies made their appearance at short inter- 
vals ; accompanied by a host of works smaller in dimension, but 
not in idea, and still gaining for hin the honours of renown among 
his townsmen. The Lichnowskys, and Brownes and Erdodys 
had not passed from the scene. ‘The loves, which had at once en- 
chanted and troubled his youth, had been prolonged into his 
manhood ; and his hearing,—though its rapid decay led him into 
constant collision with the orchestras he conducted, when a new 
treasure was to be thrown into the lap of the public,—was not so 
obtuse, but that he could listen to the kind words of friends, and 
the enthusiasm of such strangers as, like Madame von Arnim, 
not only laid their own homages at his feet, but were the me- 
dium of conveying to him the admiration and sympathy of the 
greatest contemporary minds of German art and literature. His 
works rose in value; but then his brothers fought in the streets 
how they should derive the largest amount of unfair gain from 
them. They abstracted, too, according to report, many of the 
tangible tokens of regard which friends and patrons lavished 
upon him. Yet, though he was well aware of their dishonesty, he 
seems, from an excess of family affection, or an aversion to the 
practical afiairs of life, amounting to positive weakness, to have 
exempted them from the suspicion and reproach which fell to 
the lot of his worthier associates. Ere Beethoven’s deafness 
altogether unfitted him for the office of Director of Music, he 
was tempted by the King of Westphalia to take service as 
Kapellmeister in his court. But the Viennese had not yet ceased 
to love and care for their inmate, and some of their great men 
took measures to retain him, by joining in an annuity for his 
benefit. 

From this time, however, the personal traits recorded became 
more and more melancholy. A laugh of Hummel’s upon a 
foolish criticism made by Prince Esterhazy, when Beethoven’s 
Mass in C major was produced at Eisenstadt, gave occasion, 
according to Schindler, to the deep-rooted hatred of years. 
It is fair to add, however, that this passed; that the two 
musicians met on better terms in Beethoven's latter days: and 
that it was the Weimar Kapellmeister who flung the laurel 
crown into the great musician’s grave. A less unfavourable 
illustration of Beethoven’s unbending nature marks a subsequent 
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epoch ; the meeting with Goethe, at Toplitz, which he described 
in a letter to Bettina, (vol. 1, p. 134, 135,)—taking care to tell 
how, upon their meeting the Imperial family, while the author- 
minister stood aside and bowed courteously as the procession 
filed past, the rougher musician pressed his hat down on his 
head, buttoned up his great coat, and made his way onward 
without caring for Duke or Kaiser. Year by year his habits 
seem to have become more restless and eccentric,—his changes of 
abode more frequent,—and the ascendancy of his brothers more 
audacious and destructive. At a time when his gains were con- 
fessedly the highest, he was found by a female friend in positive 
rags, and insulated by his own growing sense of wretchedness 
from all society. But the labour of creation was never laid aside, 
however sad was his estate, or however small the amount of 
gain which his base brothers allowed him to enjoy. ‘The elder, 
who appears to have married a vulgar and violent woman, and 
to whom our composer, ‘‘ to make his life more comfortable,” had 
at one time or other given the enormous sum of 10,000 florins,— 
died in 1815. This, however, instead of a release, brought a 
new burden; a handsome boy of eight years old was adopted 
by the generous Beethoven, whose first act of guardianship was a 
law suit with his worthless sister-in-law for the right of superin- 


tending the child’s life and education. The suit lasted for five 
years, in the course of which the boy had been passed from parent 
to uncle ; a sad preparation for future habits of discipline. During 
this long struggle, which was by no means calculated to redeem 
such a mind as Beethoven’s from 1 gen and despondency, 


a further mischance befel him which narrowed his means, in 
the failure of Prince Lobkowitz and the death of Prince Kinsky, 
two of the noblemen who had bound themselves to provide the 
pension which was to retain him in Vienna. 

The tendency of this fresh bereavement was further and further 
to banish the composer into the recesses of his own mind, to 
render him more and more suspicious and difficult with those who 
did not fail nor misuse him, by the common but most unjust 
process, which makes the innocent suffer for the guilty. Hitherto 
Becthoven had preserved his artistic predominance, at least. How- 
ever vexed and afflicted by the pressure of calamities from without 
and evil passions from within, he had still a royalty in his own city 
of Vienna. This was to be reft from him, by one whose usurpa- 
tion must have been intolerable, if only for the reason that the 
power was one given by Nature, exercised without purpose— 
owing nothing to industry, nothing to aspiration. In Art, indeed, 
Rossini and Beethoven stand at the antipodes; the one all idle- 
ness and gaiety, and sensual indulgence—singing here—stealing 
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there—laughing everywhere, and at every body—the very prince 
of good fellows, rioting in a round of bonnes fortunes, and only 
driven to composition by hunger and nakedness ; —and, with all 
this, pouring out work after work to the fascination of all Europe, 
from Palermo to St. Petersburg ;—the other,such as we have seen 
him! And yet it is remarkable, and should be remembered by 
all who have seen nothing but the night-black shades of a furious 
jealousy in Beethoven’s character, that none of his biographers 
register any remarkable expressions of intolerance, vented by 
the musical Kaiser of Vienna against the Italian buffone who 
was wiling away all his subjects. Saddened he could not but be 
to find the theatre closed against any second essay; humiliated 
more than flattered to perceive that a convocation was thought 
necessary for the purpose of soothing his wounded spirit by con- 
solatory addresses, and for the getting-up of a performance of 
his recently composed works—a thing which should have grown 
up as a matter of course in his own town, among his own country- 
men! But to deny merit to the rival who was stealing away all 
hearts and honours was impossible to Beethoven, Other Ger- 
mans, more one-sided and bigoted, might launch wholesale 
anathemas against the cabalettas of “ Tancredi”’ and the gross 
plagiarisms of “ Semiramide,” but the composer of ‘ Fidelio” 
owned that the Italian had stuff enough in him to have made a 
great musician, “ if he had only, when a boy, been well flogged !” 
Sans irony, remembering the indiscriminate bigotry of the Ger- 
man purists in those early days of Rossini’s popularity, such a 
testimony may be accepted as a wonderful expression of liberality. 

Beyond this neglect of Beethoven’s music in Vienna, a neg- 
lect superinducing a decay in his finances, such as tortured his 
latter days with ill grounded fears of want ;—whence his constant 
anxiety to drive a good bargain, on the publication of his last 
and least popular compositions ; whence his strange appeal to 
foreign charity, in the Philharmonic Society of London, ere his 
own coffers were empty,—we shall not pass in enumerating the 
trials of the close of his life. The picture of a home without 
order; of days embittered by disease; of nights made wakeful 
by forebodings, and a cruel sense of wrong and ingratitude from 
the very foster child in whom he had forgiven so much,—is too 
painful ; and our sadness is enhanced, by seeing how every un- 
toward circumstance of his lot was barbed (to speak metapho- 
rically) by his own suspicious and fierce temper. In fact, while 
turning over Schindler’s pages, we find the Master sometimes 
devoured by suspicions so monstrous, sometimes yielding to 
paroxysms of rage so immoderate, that we are tempted for a 
moment to forget the daily corrosion of inward distress; the 
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listening ear to which no sound replied,—tempted to forget the 
ceaseless wear from without of duplicity, misrepresentation and 
ingratitude, and are ready to turn away from the contemplation 
of an Orson so lawless and so ferocious with impatient disgust. 
Wretched and painful indeed would be the picture beyond the 
possibility of contemplation ;—a progressive exchange of deceit 
for agony, of neglect for bereavement, of a woe-worn life for a 
long-desired death,—had these years passed over without their 
sign. But when we regard the series of works produced in 
despite of a fate as untoward as ever befel one so perversely con- 
stituted, we shall find that Beethoven’s art, in his youth nou- 
rished for its own sake, stood his manhood in the stead of a 
good angel. There was for him in Music a force and a re- 
demption which triumphed over a concatenation of trials from 
within and without; and by withdrawing his fancy from the 
dismal brooding places his lot so liberally furnished, saved him 
from utter self-contempt and despair. To enter upon a close 
or detailed analysis of Beethoven’s works, the only complete 
utterance of an incomplete and fragmentary life, would be impos- 
sible,—unless we could devote space, and command the reader’s 
patience with technicalities, while we indicated the early history 
and progressive growth of the quartett of stringed instruments, 
ran over the long line of pianoforte composers, whom Beethoven 
at once and for ever distanced, by relying upon thoughts, not 
forms, for the finger trained after the newest fashion to display 
itself in ;—unless we had room to show how player by player had 
been collected in that orchestra of “ pipe and wire,” the use of 
which had already, some conceived, been carried to the extreme 
point by Haydn and Mozart ;—unless we could rehearse the 
struggles and undertakings of the Musical Drama in Germany, 
which at once preceded the “ Fidelio,” and made, so to say, 
that incomparable opera necessary, as an illustration of principles 
hitherto never exhibited in complete action. But though, for a 
slight criticism of Beethoven’s poems, the history of German 
music has in some sort to be written, we cannot close this 
hasty and compressed sketch without calling attention to a few 
of their more salient characteristics. Novelty of form, affluence 
in a vein of melody, bold, delicate and various,—skill displayed 
in the combination of all known resources, and their exhibition of 
new ones,—total avoidance of ail other mannerism than is implied 
in the family likeness of productions apart in their super-excellence. 
Whatever be thought of Beethoven’s latest pianoforte compositions 
and quartetts, of the finale to his Choral Symphony—and parts of 
the Mass in D. major,—where a solitary, indignant and indomita- 
ble mind is to be traced, working its own fitful way, without the 
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slightest reference to popular tradition, or capacity of appre- 
ciation, the long line of his earlier inventions is now by all 
admitted to attest the rarest, most fertile and lofty genius, 
instinct with thought as well as impulse, that ever glorified the 
records of music. 

That there was an intimate connexion, too, between the life and 
works of this magnificent genius, every page of these memorials 
goes to prove. The man was as full of humours, as of lofty 
aspirations and family affections, which no unworthiness could 
tire. And who that knows the scherzi and more playful sportings 
of Beethoven’s fancy will deny that these are reflected in his music! 
The impressions of natural things are not more clearly transcribed 
in the Sinfonia Pastorale ; the vividness of his imagination not 
more remarkably displayed i in his music avowedly characteristic 
or national, than the crotchety outbreaks of merriment; which, 
bearing the semblance of madness in one so rugged and ab- 
stracted, are prefigured in a hundred freakish and lively strains, 
such as pique the ear, and urge the pen,—be the critic ever so 
saturnine, or ill disposed to musical jocosity. 

Nor isitthe least emphatic tribute tothe man’s strength of mind, 
as well as to the musician’s fecundity, that neither isolation, nor 
the consciousness of ill understood superiority, destroyed Bee- 
thoven’s desire for progress,—his earnestness in self-examination. 
Proud to insolence as he was, in his intercourse with the world 
of small talents, and small critics, and small amateurs—revenging 
himself on Steibelt by hammering out with one finger, by way of 
theme for an improvisation, the bass subject of one of that man- 
nered composer's show-quinte tts,*—defending two consecutive 
fifths, when charged against his lovely violin quartet in C minor, 
with a despotic, ‘‘ Well then, I permit them !” +—haughtily 
withholding his music from Archdukes and Emperors, as too pre- 
cious and intellectual a treat for thoset who had fallen in love 
with Chinese porcelain—never was any man severer in self 
scrutiny, or humbler in the presence of the Divinity whose oracles 
he uttered. Though he had no patience with the complaints 
and caprices of executive artists, and cared not how severely the 
nightingale throat of a Sontag might be strained, when a parte 
lar effect, not in her vocal catalogue, required it (see vol. il. p. 23): 
he was willing, upon reason given, to submit to such wholesale 
change and reconsideration in the structure of his works as in- 
volved the writing of four overtures for his “ Fidelio,” and the 
sacrifice of several of its principal pieces. He was as severe on 
the weaknesses and misconceptions of his own past performances, 

* Appendix, vol, ii. pp- 288, 289. t Ibid. p- 293. 

t Appendix, vol. i.—Letter from Téplitz to Madame von Arnim, The appendical 


matter derived from this lady's letters to Goethe, and those of Beethoven addressed to 
herself, is one of the most valuable portions of the work as it stands, 
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as upon the finger-music of the pianists, or upon the mtoxicating 
sensualities of a Rossini, which eclipsed his glory in hisown capital. 
He would lament, that in the “‘ Mount of Olives” he had treatéd 
the principal character of the work too dramatically,—he would 
despise the Cantata “ Der Glorreiche Augenblick,” which was 
written on the arrival of the Allied Sovereigns in Vienna, and 
procured for the composer his diploma of citizenship. In short, 
if during one of those moments of extatic confidence which 
brighten the doubtful career of Genius too rarely, Beethoven could 
declare that he had no “ fear for his music,” that nothing but 
good could befall it, and “that God was nearer him in his art 
than to many others,”—these words were not the inflated speech 
of presumption, but the inevitable Amen to the text of his artistic 
life.—‘* He who will seem to be somewhat, must really be what 
he would seem.” ‘* Thank God,” says he in a common business 
letter to one of his Leipsic publishers, “ I never think of profit, 
but only how I write.” When, in his last illness, he was under- 
going a common operation for the relief of dropsical symptoms, 
“Rather water from my body,” said the dying man stoutly, 
“than from my pen.” And his conception of the heights to which 
the thinker should aspire, was not less strict than his demands 
on the industry of the worker. Speaking of Mozart’s “ Don 
Giovanni,” ‘‘ The sacred Art,” he said “ should never suffer itself 
to be degraded to the foolery of so scandalous a subject,”—and 
illustrated his theory in practice, by selecting as the theme of 
his one opera, the purest and most elevating of stories ever 
linked with music for the stage. 

Upon the works of Beethoven, then, apart from their separate 
value as models, or the more general delight they give to the ear, 
and the mind through the ear, we may rest with pleasure, even in 
contemplating a life so thoroughly discouraging in most of its 
features. It 1s impossible, as regards himself, to believe that the 
consciousness of powers like those the master wielded,—that 
their exercise, as he exercised them,—can have failed to have been 
accompanied by an enjoyment, almost compensating for bodily 
disease, and weariness of heart—almost delivering him from the 
oppressive cares which dogged him to the grave. Yes: the 
Artist who has been so munificent a benefactor to his kind, by 
the development of Truth and Beauty, even through a medium 
as vague and trivial as Music supplies, must have had consolations 
and satisfactions—let him own them or not—beyond the power 
of the “ moth and the mildew” of earthly vicissitude! And thus 
we can close this ill-digested record of Beethoven's troubled 
career, with a music in our ears (to speak fancifully), which 
charms us into a forgetfulness of all the discord and turbulence 
we have been surveying. 





Art. VI1.—The Dramatic Works of R. H. Horne. 
1. Death of Marlowe. <A Tragedy, in One Act. 
2. Cosmo de’ Medici. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
3. Gregory the Seventh. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
4. Orion. An Epic Poem. Sixth Edition. 


THERE is something painfully ludicrous in the vivacity with 
which a young poet commences his career by writing a tragedy. 
It seems now to be the approved first step in the ‘‘ Gradus ad 
Parnassum.” Boys who are hardly trusted alone in a pastry- 
cook’s shop, rush into the temple of Apollo, and play with his 
golden locks with as much impudence as though it were a wig 
on the head of a Lord Chasesiien Brougham. 


The natural result of this little playful flirtation is a five-act 
tragedy. Everybody writes tragedy ‘‘ now-a-days.” The bow 
of Ulysses is bent and broken at Beulah Spa, and the fat con- 
tributor to “Punch” is the broken-hearted Ajax, who drowned 
himself in the Surrey Canal because he speculated on swim- 
ming, when his bulk and brain were of a specific gravity infi- 


nitely heavier than ‘‘ Philip van Artevelde,” which has been 
pronounced by an eminent chemist as being nine times heavier 
than lead. We ought to add, by way of commentary, that the 
said chemist is almost as great a wag as Mr. Wordsworth 
himself, whose well-known jokes set Rydal in a roar! 

We crave the pardon of our gentle readers, but for the soul 
of us we cannot be serious over a tragedy written by one of 
these sucklings of the virgin Muses. We hear the lisp in all 
their numbers, which are counted on their nurses’ fingers, and 
in every verse we see their amusing efforts to write straight on 
a pencil line. We hope our readers will not conclude that 
we underrate the dramatic art. It is, there can be no doubt, 
the very highest effort of the poetical mind, and we only wish, 
for the sake of common sense, that authors approached it more 
reverently. There may, however, be an excess of veneration, 
verging upon superstition, and from this sin we cannot hold 
Mr. Horne absolved. He seems too sensible of the presence 
of the muse, and attends service in her temple with a laud- 
able perseverance. It is fortunate for Mr. Horne that his first 
dramatic attempt was of so high a character as “ The Death 
of Marlowe,” for in this short, simple, and passionate poem is 
more dramatic power than in all the tragedies of the popular 
“ strutters and fretters.” 
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This one-act tragedy is indeed a gem without a flaw, a 
perfect diamond of the purest water, composed of the 
simplest elements, but mingled and expressed in the spirit 
of the Elizabethan dramatists. It has a completeness and 
orbicularity in which it is not exceeded by any of Mr. 
Proctor’s dramatic scenes. It is equally fitted for the closet 
and the stage, there being in it no superfluous words, no 
theatrical trick; but while strictly and sternly dramatic, it 
is full of genuine, effective matter, which only requires 
appropriate acting to bring out and illustrate. Marlowe, as 
our readers are aware, died in atavern brawl; and it is this 
little ineident, repulsive in itself, which Mr. Horne has subli- 
mated, by poetic influence, into an attractive vision of exceed- 
ing beauty. He represents, with a poet’s feelings, his poet- 
hero, clothing with the brightness of his own spirit all that it 
has commerce with, however mean or even base. ‘The courtesan, 
in his contemplation, is as chaste as a vestal, and she in her 
turn, operated upon by the energies of his faith, is willing to 
become what he believes her. ‘There is in this a fine and sub- 
tile dealing with the heart and moral nature, which it is only 
given to the true poet to conceive. The execution is, as we 
have said, perfect. 

It does not, however, follow that the writer of successful 
detached scenes or acts must necessarily succeed in the five- 
act tragedy. Mr. Proctor’s ‘‘ Mirandola” is a melancholy 
proof of this. We are saved the necessity of asserting that Mr. 
Horne has succeeded in the five-act drama—for the leading 
actor’s friend and protegé, the learned Serjeant Talfourd, de- 
clares without reservation, that “‘Cosmo de’ Medici” needs 
only good actors to be all-effective in representation. For our- 
selves, we have the highest opinion of the tragedy, as a lofty 
and noble effort of dramatic genius. 

Undoubtedly, as the author himself perceives, it would 
require to be ‘‘ hewn down to aconsiderable extent,” yet there 
is nothing in its construction to preclude it from stage repre- 
sentation. But upon this point it is expedient to make several 
remarks which may be useful. Not only is there an actual 
stage, and an ideal stage, for which a drama may be con- 
structed, but there is also a kind of ‘‘ tertium quid” stage, 
which may be partially one and partially the other, but neither 
exclusively. The first is the stage for which Mr. Knowles 
writes, the second is the stage for which Mr. Taylor is said to 
write, and for which Mr. George Darley does ; the third is the 
stage for which Mr. Horne writes. With, perhaps, one excep- 
tion, among the unacted dramatists, Mr. Horne is the best 
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constructor of a play, absolutely considered ; relatively, how- 
ever, his dramas need partial (not much) recasting to fit them 
for the wholly actual stage. Perhaps, also, this need would be 
less than it is, if our audiences understood the dramatic art 
better. They are so lacking in that patience for which German 
ones are celebrated, that they are not willing to wait while 
some psychological or poetical development is proceeding, 
which would prepare them for the better enjoyment of the 
more active portions of the play. Hence they permit not that 
repose in the conduct which is essential to every work of com- 
plete art. In consequence of this, every part of a drama de- 
signed to conduce only to ideal perfection is remorselessly cut 
away by stage adaptors. Shakspeare, even, has been subjected 
to that process. How, then, shall the modern dramatist be 
permitted to escape? Hope of better days, however, may be 
conceived from the evident fact, that the system has come to 
an end, and that some new one must be ventured before a 
theatre can now be opened for the representation of the legiti- 
mate drama. All things must become new, touching both 
drama and stage, and with the spread of education, and by 
means of well-written articles in periodicals on the principles 
of the drama, a proper taste may gradually be generated in 
the popular mind, so that they may at length be led to relish the 
right thing in the drama, as they have already in Wordsworth’s 
and Tennyson’s poetry. The present difficulties are due toa 
period of transition which, happily, cannot have a much 
longer existence. 

But we must not forget “Cosmo de’ Medici.” This work is 
evidently written for the literary aud esthetic mind, and im- 
plies in the reader a previous knowledge of letters and art. 
Librarians, sculptors, and painters are among its persons, and 
the dialogue is, accordingly, slightly tinctured with their 
proper technics. This, however, nowise interferes with the 
intelligibility of the text, the style of which is of transparent 
beauty. For this the opening scene is remarkable ; never was 
previous story of a play more gracefully told. We have to 
wait until the third scene of the second act for another in- 
stance of good conception. Were the play properly ‘‘ hewn 
down,” (and we have already done this in our own minds,) 
this library scene would be an instance of as fine repose as 
was ever executed. ‘The quarrel of the brothers in the forest 
is written with force and nerve ; and the communication of the 
elder’s death to the bereft father, managed with skill and 
power. Take the following passage :— 
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Cosmo. Repeat thine horrid news: or, if’t may be, 
Correct and qualify—say he is dying, 
But by a timely aid may yet be saved ! 
Tell me thou art not in thy proper mind, 
But do not tell me that my son is dead ! 
Dalmasso. Would I were mad, or wild with wine, or dreaming! 
But ’tis too true! 
Cosmo. How should he die! what dastards 
Stood by to see the forest boar’s fierce tusks 
Root out his life ? 
Dal. ’T was no fierce boar that did it— 
Nor wolf 
Cosmo. Aha! Death's face grows darker! What then did it ? 
Dal. We know not: in the forest’s depths we found him, 
His wild steed bounding past us helped the search. 
His blood had still some warmth—but he was dead. 
Cosmo. Art sure? 
Dal. Most sure; one huntsman only with me, 
We could not thence remove him. 
Cosmo. Lies he there 
E’en now ? 
Dal. He does: the huntsman seated close, 
With face as white ; near him this broken point, 
As of a sword blade 
Cosmo. Whose is it? 
Dal. I know not; 
But by his side we found his own. 
Cosmo. Unsheathed ? 
Dal. Unsheathed and stained, as though he had fought. 
Cosmo. No, no! 
He hath been foully murdered, and ‘twas drawn 
To cheat stern retribution. Who has done it ? 
Where’s Garcia ? 
Dai. The Princes parted from us when the chace 
Was at a headlong height ; when he rejoined us 
He came alone, nor knew he aught of it— 
As it did seem. 
Cosmo. Oh! I will find the truth, 
Were ’t from the very stones! My passionate grief 
Shall breed an inspiration and a power 
Oracular—executive. (After a pause.) 
Now, mark me fixedly : 
When that the banquet does confuse all thoughts 
With dazzling vanities and high wrought blood, 
Hie thou away into the forest gloom, 
With fit attendants, whom thou well canst trust, 
There, from grey dawn to dusk, thy vigil keep ; 
Then secretly return. As secretly - 
VOL. V1.—NO. Il. 
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Bring thou my son’s dead body, with all care, 
And forthwith place it in the ante-room 
Of mine own private chamber! Go at once ; 
But let no syllable of these commands 
By thee be breathed, or those that shall attend thee ; 
Nor aught relating to this dark event. 

Dal. Your Highness’ orders shall 

Cosmo. Dost understand ? 

Dal. 1 do, my liege. 

Cosmo. Go then at once, I pray you. [Exit Datmasso. 
What’s all this coil of state—ambitious hopes, 
Wars, well-worn honours, policies, designs, 
Ponderings, and weighings, aching, sleepless nights, 
Or acts decisive, breeding years of toil 
To work out good results !—thus in a moment 
Comes simple death, and all’s at once dispersed 
Like straws before a sudden opened gate. 
But what’s ambition’s wreck to this my loss ? 
And lamentation startles into horror 
At something that’s behind! I will know all, 
Though half should crush me! Slaughtered son! thy blood 
Will rise up in a haze as wide as twilight— 
Concentrate—form—and lo! the mighty image 
Shall, like the solemn voice of desert winds, 
Pronounce thy murderer’s name! I would evade 
The appalling force of thoughts—but why evade ? 
Best meet them, for results they e’en must have, 
Which | should meet—and therefore that I will! 
Why comes not Garcia, choking with grief and haste ? 
He saw his brother last—he last was with him, 
And must know somewhat of his death, or loss ! 
Why not? I fear to answer to myself. 


The scene with which the fourth act opens, between Garcia 
and Passato, is beautiful; the rest of the act inferior. In the 
fifth, as ought to be the case, the action rises; we doubt, how- 
ever, the propriety of its including two catastrophes; whatever 
re-arrangement and substitution a change in this respect would 
require in the last two acts, could easily be made. ‘There is 
noble material in them, which would make up successfully in 
any form. 

“Gregory VII.” would prove much more cumbrous in act- 
ing than ‘“ Cosmo,” and has, besides, some objections on the 
score of costume, which it might be difficult to remedy. Like 
the author’s first play, too, it requires previous knowledge on 
the part of the spectator, in order to enter thoroughly into its 
spirit. He must have reflected somewhat profoundly on the 
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relations between Church and State, and the nature of the 
ecclesiastical principle in the assumption of domination. What- 
ever impediments might exist, however, to the adaptation of 
“Gregory VII.” for the Stage, would be amply compensated by 
the effect which the magnificent dénowement, as contained in the 
last two scenes, would be sure to have. We have not space to 
enter fully into the construction of this play ; in many respects 
it is an improvement on “Cosmo,” in others we could willingly 
suggest profitable changes, even for the actual-ideal or ideal- 
actual stage. As far as the positive actual stage is concerned, 
the alterations required would be merely on minor and tech- 
nical points. Asa poem, it is a production of the first order. 
This, the following passage will go far to prove. 
Enter to Grecory, (who is disguised as a Monk,) the Emreror, 
Exserapus, and Guipo. 
Emp. Why stand’st thou in my path ? 
Greg. It is my path, O Emperor! and not thine ; 
I am a servant of yon holy house, 
To which thou also shouldst in faith belong, 
And kneel with reverence. 
Emp. Stand aside, rude monk! 
Darest thou my faith impugn? 
Greg. By God’s command ! 
Twas not in dreams that pious Guido heard 
The spiritual breathings of the nigit, 
The deep words echoed from a sphere remote. 
Beware! thou’rt warned. 
Guido. My liege, our souls are perilled ! ( Aside.) 
And yet that voice—that voice—would I dare speak ! 
Emp. (to Guido). Is this the holy man of whom 
Guido. It is. 
Greg. The broad sun sets; and o’er yon vault is spread 
A smouldering purple, touched with crimson flame, 
And based on gloomy gold. So shows the fate 
Of kingdoms; yet a little while, and night 
Comes down, and with a universal blot 
Sweeps out the gorgeous picture. Wickedness 
Is short-lived as this scene; and while the glare 
Of the world’s tainted glory gilds its skirts— 
Evanishing so fast—from bottomless pits 
Issueth its first wild cry, ’midst torments fierce, 
Prepared for impious kings, who each shall have 
His own exclusive hell. 
Emp. Father, these words, 
Which I receive prophetic, as yon scene, 
Of Gregory's turbulent grandeur and dark fall, 
Dar’st thou to me apply ? 
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Greg. To thee, and all 
Who'd trample on the Church ! 
Emp. | vow myself 
Her truest servant. 
Greg. Wouldst thou equivocate 
With the all-seeing, the all-knowing God, 
His high Vicegerent scorning ! 
Emp. Never, never ! 
Greg. Kneel’st thou before the Apostolic chair ? 
Emp. Most reverently ! 
Greg. With armies at thy heels ? 
Emp. My armies march to thrust from off the throne 
Of sanctity a bold usurping man ; 
The tyrannous arch hypocrite Gregory ! 
Father, give way! set on ! 
Greg. Behold these tombs ! 
Emp. Time presses—seest thou not thy lord—thy king ? 
Greg. What is a lord or king compared with thunder ? 
See them stand underneath; mark well their looks, 
And think of nobility! These are the tombs of kings! 
Emp. The dead are silent. Give me passage, Monk ! 
What wouldst thou more ? 
Greg. The silence of a corpse 
Is thunder to the soul! Listen awhile, 
And thou shalt hear these monuments rehearse 
The woes of nations; uttering cavernous sighs, 
Death-fraught as pestilent breezes borne afar 
From isles of gloom along the sweltering sea : 
Sumatra, Java, and dark Borneo 
Ne’er shook from heavy and hearse-headed trees 
Such baleful odours! Think’st thou that the souls 
Of those who made large havoc in the world, 
Peopling the grave in virtue of their crowns, 
By wars accursed, are now enshrined in bliss ? 
Think’st thou to ’scape the torments of their doom 
By reverend words, while devastating bands 
Await thy shout for blood, e’en in the eye 
Of heaven’s Vicegerent ? 
Emp. Monk, I will not fear thee: 
Nor shall thy words sink deeper than mine ear, 
Since Gregory is cast out! 
Greg. Cast out! By whom? 
Emp. By his own deeds, which sing aloft i'the wind, 
Like evil spirits forced to celebrate 
The history of their fall. There is no Pontiff ! 
Greg. Who saith it?—thou! Thou fell’st before his power 
Flat as a shadow! Gregory to the Church 
Hath been her lifting and firm-holding arm ; 
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To her dominion adding force and scope ; 
To all her sanctity a higher aim ; 
To all her splendours unity of tone ; 
Taking and giving an exulting light 
Like to a scarlet mantle in the sun! 
Emp. The Babylonian scarlet! 
Greg. (tearing off his Monk's habit). Fires o’my heart! 
Emp. What ho, my guards! is this an ambuscade ? 
[Imperial Guards rush in, and Damianus, with several 
Cardinals ; the latter range themselves beside Grecony. 
Greg. Fires o’my heart! thou central source of fire 
Loose all thy tides ! 
Emp. They shall not turn my course. 
Greg. Down on thy knees! Behold me as I am, 
The ruling presence, bearer of God’s keys ! 
The golden, self-sustained, pre-eminent cloud, 
Whose inward breast holds all immortal life ! 
Emp. That cloud is black within, and it shall burst 
In rain, and disappear from the earth's face ; 
I spurn thy usurpation, and defy thee! 
Greg. (slowly). Emperor of Germany! why art thou here 
With armed bands and homicide looks of war ? 
Why flash the bloodshot eyes o’ the trembling steeds ? 
Why scream the trumpets o’er the music, tuned 
To barbarous deeds, while banner and buckler show 
Gross painted effigies which commemorate 
The glorious battles of immortal fools 
Who drove out mercy from the human heart, 
And with red furies filled the steamy fields ? 
Why art thou here chief lamp o’ the horrid show ! 
And what are thy intents ? 
Emp. To enter Rome, 
And in the Vatican proclaim aloud 
Thy wickedness and fall. 
Greg. Bethink you well 
Of your last visit. 
Emp. Therefore am I come, 
Oh doubt me not I shall remember it; 
The better, that with reason in the mouth 
And madness in the brain, thou comest to thrust 
A brand amidst my never-closing wounds, 
And urge to final action by thy calm 
Smile of insane superiority, 
Forward to Rome! 
Greg. I do forbid you, solemnly, in the name 
Of all 
Emp. All thou profanest by thine own deeds ; 
I scorn thy raving and thy prohibition. 
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And what shall serve thy taunts at feats of arms? 
Disgust at the keen glories and high scenes 
Of necessary and ennobling war,— 
With hypocritical horror in thy looks ? 
Thou, who didst get and hold preposterous power 
Entirely through main force and sworded hands, 
Else hadst thou lived and died within thy cell, 
An obsure, scowling, self-corroded monk. 
Greg. (calmly), This is not true, 
Emp. Not! 
Greg. (passionately). By my soul, ’tis false ! 
Was it by war I made Rome high in art; 
Heaped her with beauty and magnificence ? 
Was it by war vast libraries were filled, 
And wise men ceased to beg about the streets ? 
Was it by war the Vatican reared her crest 
O’er all your temporal palaces and powers ? 
Was it by war, by main force, and the sword, 
That I, the son of a poor carpenter 
Of Tuscany, did gather up strong thoughts, 
Learning and eloquence and energy, 
Till on my brows I fixed the triple crown, 
And made an Emperor kneel like a child before me ? 
Emp. (stamping with rage.) To arms! 
Greg. See where he flies to arms, d’ye mark ? 
Forbear, I charge ye! dread the curse of Rome! 
Emp. We'll dread no curse that one like thee can hurl, 
Stand from my path on peril of thy life! 
[Damranus and the CarDINALs advance. 
Greg. My life is sacred as my curse is sure : 
I do revoke the pardon I conferred ! 
Emp. I dare thee to the field! away! away! 
On to the city! 
Greg. And again depose thee,— 
Emp. Sound to the charge! ( Trumpets.) 
Greg. And excommunicate ! 
Emp. Charge the Papal guards! 
[ Exeunt all but Grecory. 


Alarum—the charge without. 


Greg. (after a pause). Power writhes out of my grasp, while I do 
seem 
To crush what I would cherish; and the coils 
O” the high-necked dazzling serpent, wise and strong, 
Drop heavy at my feet! 


The charge without.—Enter an Officer. 
You had my orders. 
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Officer. They were clear as steel, 
But could not be effected. 

Greg. Could not be? 

Officer. Dread sir, the Emperor hath this instant charged 
With his main force. 

Greg. (contemptuously). I heard him! 
So may you know 
By the small click of his machinery, 
When the invisible grasshopper takes a leap 
At the far sun. Your phalanx did not move. 

Officer. Twill move no more till the last day! 

[ Retreat sounded. 


Enter a Messenger. 

Greg. And you 

Mess. The Count Tancredi—your chief leaders—all 
Are slain! the Papal forces fly. 

Greg. For vengeance! 
They fly to the onslaught ? 

Mess. No, no, for their lives. 

Greg. Now, by my father’s hand! my mother’s spirit 
Which early broke her heart! I little reck 
These closing accidents of life’s brief scene. 
The world doth spin from underneath my feet, 
Or else my brain turns giddy and sick with its noise. 


Enter DaMIANUS. 


What worse, what worse? pale Damianus, speak ! 
Dam, Oh friend! dread sir! your troops are all dispersed ; 
Take refuge now, ere long you may return. 
Greg. My heart’s too heavy to move. Curses pursue them! 
Dam. Oh stay not here! you tempt your fate. 
Greg. 1 do; 
And I defy her !—fate’s an idiot 
Confronted by man’s will; and never yet 
A single high-branched action reared or blighted, 
But only gabbled after all was done. 
I'll wait till the firmament comes down!” 


This is a large extract, but the exceeding power of it justifies 
its quotation, particularly as dramas, if unacted, are never read, 
It is fit that our colonial readers should know the excellence 
of some of the pieces that have been rejected from the stage, 
more especially since those which have been accepted so 
inadequately represent the dramatic genius of the country. 

Mr. Horne deserves incalculable credit for the ‘‘ Essay on 
Tragic Influence,” which prefaces this tragedy. His wos Soe 
for the passions and their unrestricted right to dramatic ex- 
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pression, is in the best style of critical philosophy, and his 
assertion of expectation, instead of curiosity, is the true an- 
nouncement of the only law of the drama. If the author 
himself be found (which he may be) transgressing against 
these ‘‘ mandamenti eterni,” his knowledge of the principles 
demonstrates for him, that while his practice may be sometimes 
concessional, yet that his notions are sound, and only require 
public recognition to be carried fully out. 

We must not forget a passing notice (though it must neces- 
sarily be a brief one) of “ Orion.” This exquisite poem affords 
proof that Mr. Horne is improving as an artist, and, in fact, 
fast achieving excellence. At present his art is too apparent, 
but it is the last achievement of all to be artistic without 
seeming to be so. Mr. Horne has, no doubt, allegorised his 
own feelings (and, d@ fortiori, those of many others) in this 
poem. ‘ Orion” fails, but his work succeeds; doubtless it 
was in such a spirit that Mr. Horne undertook, with many 
others, to promote the freedom of the stage. What he says 
on this point in a note to his Essay answers by anticipation 
all that Mr. Sergeant Talfourd has asserted. By way of illus- 
tration we must quote it. 

“It is,” says Mr. Horne, “a most gratifying thing to see 
the patent theatres doing well” at intervals amid these long 
periods of doing worse than nothing, but no temporary or 
even permanent well-doing on their part will give sufficient 
scope for the best chances of a new dramatic literature. 
At present, the outlets are so very few, and the passage 
so narrow and so thronged, that the struggle is degrading 
to dramatists, and has a visible tendency to render them 
abject, and therefore incapable of greatness. If in oppo- 
sition to the old proverb, that even continued practice seldom 
‘** makes perfect,” it is equally clear that to have no means of 
practice in an art, which, perhaps, of all others, requires it the 
most, is rather liable to place the mastery of skill at a very 
ethe:eil distance. Considering this circumstance, the artistical 
aptitude manifested even in early productions of various authors 
who have written successfully for the stage, the last instance 
being displayed in Mr. Leigh Hunt’s truly beautiful drama of 
‘A Legend of Florence,” is sufficiently surprising to all those 
aware of the difficulties to be overcome. Equally certain 
may we be of the progressive result, when the doors of all 
theatres are thrown open to the reception of the best dramas 
they can obtain. When writers possessing such high tragic 
powers as George Stephens and R. Z. Troughton, find a ready 
meaus of learning their art and exercising their influence on 
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the stage, we shall presently have all that certain of our 
friends have thought impossible ; already the thing is growing 
up, like the gourd in the night, while they are dreaming or 
“looking another way.” Dramatists certainly cannot: create 
actors of genius, but they will create cafficiently good actors ; 
and dramatists, as well as the public, must then take their 
chance for the genius whenever it appears. All that is de- 
manded is the ready access of genius to “a free stage, and no 
favour.” 

There never was, therefore, nor is, in right-minded advo- 
cates of the stage’s improvement, any such impatience as Mr. 
Sergeant Talfourd expresses. They, like « Orion,” were of 
more heroic mould; and, like him, 


‘** in their countenance 
A noble honesty and ardour beamed ; 
With childlike faith unconscious of themselves 
And of the world, its vanities and guiles.” 


Their idea of stage reformation might have been what Mr. 
Cooper called it, ‘‘a poet’s dream,” but not the less real, if 
less actual, forallthat. We thus connect the fable of *‘ Orion ”’ 
with an actual fact, that its meaning may be the better indicated 
to the less imaginative reader. Presuming this, we pass on to 
the fable. 

Orion is one of seven giants; he himself is “a builder up of 
things, and of himself ;” another is the ‘* breaker-down,” the 
royally and heroically descended Rhexergon,—the rest are— 


‘* Autarces, arched-backed like the forest boar, 
Short-haired, harsh-voiced, of fierce and wayward will ;— 
Harpax, with large loose mouth and restless hand, 
Son of the God of Folly by a maid 

Who cursed him—and the child, an idiot else, 
Grew keen in rapine, taking great delight ;— 
Forceful Biastor ;—smooth Encolyon, 

The son of Hermes, yet in all things slow, 

With sight oblique and forehead slanting high, 
The dull retarder, chainer of the wheel ;— 

And Akinetos—who, since first the dawn 

Sat on his marble forehead, ne’er had gazed 
Onward with purpose of activity, 

Nor felled a tree, nor hollowed out a cave, 

Nor built a roof, nor aided any work, 

Nor heaved a sigh, nor cared for anything, 

Save contemplation of the eternal scheme : 

The great Unmoved—a giant much: revered.’ ” 


In the fate of these we are to read the history of the world’s 
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progress, and the impediments thereto illustrated and varied 
by the story of Orion’s love for Artemis, Merope, and Eos,—the 
first typifying the worship of the ideal, the second that of the 
actual, and the third that of the spiritually real. The second 
induces tangible perils and troubles, hope, and despair, and 
revenge. Orion gains indeed Merope, but at the expense of 
his eye-sight. Two malicious miscreants steal upon his slumber, 
and pour poison on his dreaming lids. Thus blinded, the time 
of action is gone with Orion; but ‘they also serve,” says 
Milton, “ who but stand still and wait ;” and the poet moralizes 
in a similar vein upon the fate of Orion : 


‘* The man who for his race might supersede 

The work of ages, dies worn out, not used ; 

And in his track disciples onward strive 

Some hair-breadths only from his starting point ; 
Yet lives he not in vain: for if his soul 

H[ath entered others, though imperfectly, 

The circle widens as the world spins round.— 

His soul works on while he sleeps ‘neath the grass, 
So, let the firm philosopher renew 

His wasted lamp—the lamp wastes not in vain, 
Though he no mirrors for its rays may see, 

Nor trace them through the darkness,—let the Hand 
Which feels primeval impulses, direct 

A forthright plough, and make his furrow broad 
With heart untiring while one field remains ; 

So let the herald poet shed his thoughts 

Like seeds that seem but lost upon the wind. 
Work in the night, thou sage, while Mammon’s brain 
Teems with low visions on his couch of down; 
Break, thou, the clods while high-throned vanity, 
Midst glaring lights and trumpets, holds her court ; 
Sing, thou, thy song amidst the stoning crowd, 
Then stand apart, obscure to man, with Gop. 

The poet of the future knows his place, 

Though in the present shady be his seat, 

And all his laurels deepening but the shade.’ ” 


There is much cool satire in the story of the conduct of Me- 

rope :— 

‘* And where was Merope? The cruel deed 

Her sire had compassed for Orion’s fall 

Smote through her full breast, and at every beat 

Entered her heart; nor settled there, but coursed 

Through all her veins in anguish. Her despair 

Was boundless, many days, until her strength, 

Worn with much misery and need of sleep, 
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Gave way, and slumber opened ‘neath her soul 

Like an abyss. The deed beyond recall 

Was done. She woke, and thought on this with grief ; 
The cruel separation and the loss 

Of sight, had been completed. Nothing now 

Of passion past remained but memory, 

Which soon grew painful; and her thoughts oft turned 
For some relief to listen to the songs 

That minstrels sung, sent by the youthful king 

Of Syros, rich in pastures and in corn. 

Beardless he was, dwarf-shaped, and delicate, 
Freckled and moled, with saffron tresses fair ; 

Yet were his minstrels touched with secret fires, 

And beauty was the theme of all their lays. 

Of her they sung—sole object of desire— 

And with rare presents the pale king preferred 

His suit for Merope—her sire approved ;— 

Invited him ;—he came ;—and Merope 

With him departed in a high-beaked ship ; 

And as it sped along, she closely pressed 

The rich globes of her bosom on the side 

O’er which she bent with those black eyes, and gazed 
Into the sea that fled beneath her face !” 


But relief comes to Orion: he seeks the aid of the goddess of 
morning. Through the influence of Kos he is recompensed for 
‘this loss of sight and passion’s object” by the “ serene delights 
of contemplation.” Eos restores him to sight, and he attains 
perfect happiness. But the jealousy of Artemis pursues him. 
Having slain him, however, such is her love, she consents to 
his Apotheosis. These are some of the last words of Orion :— 


‘** Deem it no loss 
That in full vigour of his fresh designs 
Your Worker and your Builder hath been called 
To rest thus undesired. Though for himself 
Too soon, and not enough of labour done 
For high desires; sufficient yet to give 
The impulse ye are fitted to receive : 
More were a vain ambition. Therefore strive 
My course, without its blindness, to pursue, 
So that ye may through night, as ye behold me, 
And also through the day by faithful hope, 
Ascend to me; and he who faints half way 
Gains yet a noble eminence o’er those 
Whose feet still plod the earth with hearts o’erdusted.”’ 


We have now completed our review of the works cited 
at the head of this paper. But we should ill discharge 
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the duty we have undertaken, if we neglected to enforce 
the moral that the facts imply. A strife, it is evident, long 
existed between the parties,—the manager, the actor, and the 
poet,—aggravated, and in a great part caused, by an old system, 
which, on account of its corruption, has since expired ; and we 
are afraid that, notwithstanding the change that has happened, 
all relics of the heart-burnings that were generated in the 
struggle are not yet extinguished. The manager is evidently 
placed hors de combat, and the conflict henceforth can only 
subsist between actor and author. We hopethat both may see 
their interest in reconciliation; but we fear, from the tone of Mr. 
Sergeant Talfourd’s preface to his ‘‘ Dramatic Works,” that a 
stand is yet contemplated between a certain great actor, and the 
band of dramatic poets whom the writer calls “‘unacted.” We 
hope that nothing so foolish may be attempted. The attempt 
hitherto to serve the purpose of a clique has been all but ruin- 
ous, and if persevered in must, under altered circumstances, be 
entirely so. 

We shall, however, add some remarks by way of recapitula- 
tion and application of the general subject. The system of 
monopoly which gave to the two a theatres an unfair 
advantage, having tended to self-destruction, finished with 


establishing the tyranny of a single actor. The immediate 
effect of this was to prevent other performers from acquiring 
that degree of estes in the public eye, which should 


produce in the play-going world the requisite faith in existing 
actors to perform the legitimate drama. This has been in 
itself a great injury, and has no doubt crushed rising talent, 
and certainly has put more than one performer of more than 
ordinary promise to very great loss and inconvenience. That 
the case is so, may be proved from the fact, that the only two 
actors that escaped Mr. Macready’s influence are still in pos- 
session of a fair portion of reputation, though certainly not 
superior to some others who unfortunately were compelled by 
circumstances to fall within its sphere. One of the two thus 
emancipated, though pronounced by all good judges to be even 
an indifferent actor, still retains considerable popularity—the 
other, though he retired from the stage in disgust, still lives in 
the memory of many admirers, and if he were to return would 
be received with great applause. The stage, then, is not so 
necessitous as Mr. Sergeant Talfourd would have us to think, 
and it only requires that justice should be done to the acting 
talent of the country by some one who is free from personal com- 
petition, to set the stage going again with increased facilities of 
production and chances of success. That all cannot be done 
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in a few months, may be granted ; but when we find, that by 
the operation of the new act, new theatres in the provinces are 
legally opened for the performance of legitimate dramas, and 
the very saloons in and about London are almost nightly 
engaged, with many of the minor theatres, in the same en- 
deavour, we repeat that we are justified in inferring that at 
least tentative processes are making, on no small scale, 
towards a better condition of things. Doubtless Mr. Mac- 
ready, when he returned from America, found that the world 
had not been standing still in England during his absence. 
As he has already proved, in his own case hitherto, how needful 
are new dramas to even the successful actor, the same experience 
will compel him, together with the external pressure proceeding 
from the fact of the legitimate drama being every where else 
performed, as well as in the theatre which he may sway, to seek 
for the best new dramas that may be obtained. We hope, too, 
that he may learn from his past failures not to trust to a clique 
for his supply, but, once for all and unreservedly, give plenary 
encouragement to the poetic and dramatic genius of the coun- 
try. Whatever may be the risk and expense at first incurred 
by this plan, it is the only one that can succeed in the end. 
Nor will his task be so easy as it once might have been whena 


large majority had faith in his judgment. The failure of every 
piece that he put upon the stage during his management at 
Drury Lane Theatre, has sadly shaken confidence; and here 
we warn the reader that first nights and short runs are no cri- 
teria of success. ‘ Mary Stuart,” ‘“ The Athenian Captive,” 


” 


‘*Glencoe,” “ Mina Sforza,” Gysippus,” “The Patrician’s 
Daughter,” ‘ Athelwold,” ‘‘ The Blot on the Scutcheon,” were 
no less failures, though apparently so, than “ Plighted Trotk ;” 
that is, they failed to bring the ar aes funds into the thea- 
trical treasury. ‘This fact is not alleged to the disparagement 
of these authors, but with reference to Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s 
statement, that there were superior pieces which were passed 
by, and that, as we happen to know, because they were written 
by individuals who were supposed to be complainants against 
the system pursued. So far are we, indeed, from disparaging 
the merits of such poets, that we are aware that nearly every 
one of them has some well-grounded charge of unfair treat- 
ment in a greater or less degree, all arising from the monster- 
fact, that resort to new dramas was uniformly made, not as the 
staple of theatrical management, but as occasional material to 
stop a gap, when brought to a stand-still by reason of the fail- 
ure of more favoured speculations. Such men as these, toge- 
ther with Mr. Horne and others, may no longer be so treated, 
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or so neglected with impunity; and the sooner Mr. Macready 
confesses that he has (however unintentionally) insulted men 
of genius who are true poets, and manifests his willingness to 
conciliate them by giving to every one, without exception, a 
fair chance for exhibition, the better perhaps for the drama, 
and certainly for himself. Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, too, will 
do well to counsel him to bring out ‘‘Cosmo de Medici,” 
for instance, as soon as possible; unless, indeed, in his 
sweeping condemnation of the acting profession the learned 
Sergeant means to include his friend, and to state that not even 
Mr. Macready has genius to embody the hero of this fine tra- 
gedy. The actor must fall, unless a race of poets come to his 
aid— the poet, as he existed before him, can and will exist with- 
out him, until he create him by the force of dramatic produc- 
tion. Meanwhile the restored freedom of the stage presents 
a possibility such as could not previously exist, and will not 
only permit but oblige a quick succession of new dramas. 
Enterprise is all that is wanting in a new field ; many eyes are 
now directed thither; many inefficient attempts also are indeed 
made, but these are merely premature anticipations of a more 
mature time, which in due season will justify the hope and the 
faith which the poets of the age have expressed in the drama, 
for whose emancipation they have for several years made un- 
wearied efforts, the legitimacy of which has been so far tested 
_ by all the success that they had either expected or desired. 

But it were gross partiality in us to confine all our admoni- 
tion, whether for reproof or for counsel, totheactor. The dra- 
matic poet needs both, and now more than ever. He now stands 
in a new position to his age, and he should be careful to com- 
prehend its duties as well as its rights. Let by-gones be by- 
gones, no old grudges should be suffered to continue. He has 
to co-operate with the best actors that remain to him in the 
creation of a new drama and a new stage. For this purpose he 
has to learnan art; for, having been so long excluded from the 
actual stage, his period of apprenticeship has been superseded, 
and he must make up for lost time by extra diligence, in order 
to fulfil the master’s office to which he has been unexpectedly 
called, at last, but not too late; for such are the excellence and 
the riches of our dramatic literature, that examples exist in full 
number to instruct bim in the rules which are expedient in all 
literature, but in the drama are absolutely requisite to its 
success. To these rules genius must come in addition, not in 
substitution. We are not now proposing a strict, or any, at- 
tention to the classical unities, but to those principles (and by 
practice in composition the competent dramatic poet will find 
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that there are many such) which must regulate the conduct of 
plot, the entrance and grouping of characters, the interest of 
story, the production of situation, and whatever else may con- 
duce to the general or particular effect. Nothing is to be 
despised—perfection is to be aimed at. He must recollect that 
he is playing fora high stake, with not only the ingenious living 
but the time-honoured dead for his competitors. And what if 
the theatrical world now lies in an apparent wreck! Yet now, 
as at the period when they fable the guardian deities forsook 
mankind, Hope still remains behind. His consolation in the 
season of danger and distress, Hope yet subsists to actuate the 
efforts of the poet, and to animate his soul with visions of future 
glory. Hope yet subsists, for his informing genius and drama- 
tic inspiration has always proved itself to be a perpetual pre- 
sence. A wide field is open for his exertions: the springs of 
passion, and feeling, and deep thought, are not yet exhausted. 
Let there then be no hasty writing permitted, much less hasty 
publishing, lest the public faith in the existence of dramatic 
genius should be weakened. No poet should feel now that he 
is working for his own private interests, but for those of a cause, 
and that his own success is dependant upon that of the latter. 
Dramatic poets have always appeared in clusters; one supports 
another; no one can live singly, for the dramatic poet cannot live 
at all except in the sunshine of popular favour, and that supposes 
a popular taste, which requires more than one mind to keep it 
alive, and feed it with the perpetual nourishment requisite to 
its vitality. A constant succession of new pieces is wanted to 
keep the new theatre open, and these can only be supplied by 
many minds. The public taste will be just in proportion to the 
genius which must create it, before it can exist at all, and this 
work must go on night after night—week after week—month 
after month. Combined effort and fair dealing one with 
another are therefore imperatively necessary to dramatic 
poets ;—peace amongst themselves, and with the theatrical 
artists who will have to embody their creations in order to 
preserve that relation with the public mind which is essential 
to success. The dramatic poet must now fully accomplish 
himself for his work, for he cannot longer labour as the caterer 
and servant of the actor. He has no right, henceforth, to call 
upon the performer to adapt his pieces to the stage; he must 
be in a condition to know what is right and have courage to do 
it. Ail things henceforth must depend on the responsibility 
of the poet; nay we know not whether the risk and business 
of a theatre must not again be undertaken by him as it was of 
old. Perhaps another Shakspeare or a Goethe is needed 
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for this, in its highest sense ;—but shall it therefore be 
said, that nature has exhausted herself of her resources, 
and has not composition and quality enough for a new birth ! 
Rich is she still,—passing rich. Unsunned mines of un- 
summed wealth await exploration, and these she is at all 
times ready to disclose to the truly brave adventurer. The 
fortunes of the drama may, however, not, after all, be left to 
private enterprise. ‘The state has at length acknowledged its 
importance, and the wrong which by bad laws had been 
done to the drama’s interests. It may meditate reparation. 
We think there are indications of this in the horizon. It 
would not be well, however, to adopt in London the 
Parisian system ; it would fail here of the purpose we have 
in view—the encouragement of high art in the drama, —and 
would be otherwise objectionable. But sanction and en- 
couragement, at little or no expense, may yet be rendered ; 
and the State cannot do better than proceed in the good 
work which it has commenced; nor could the aristocracy of 
the land better consult their own interests, or more readily 
conciliate the affections of the great body of the people, than 
by contributing to place a great and ennobling national amuse- 
ment on a basis of permanent prosperity. Under the direc- 


tion of sound judgment, (such is the love of the English people 
for their genuine drama, when tolerably well acted,) we can 
no more doubt of its success, than we can of the indestructible 
existence of the drama itself, as one of the living principles of 
the world’s progress. From childhood to old age, we “con 
our parts,” and some of us play many in our time ; 


** As if our whole vocation 
Were endless imitation.” 


A thing so thoroughly rooted in our nature, so concurrent 
with the action of our lives, so pleasing to our nobler faculties, 
so beneficial in its influence, when under proper control, can 
never perish, and will not be disregarded and neglected by a 
government that wisely cares for the morals of the people over 
which it rules, and is as solicitous for the literary glory as for 
the commercial welfare of this great country. 
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Art. VII.—1l. Systéme de Législation, d’ Administration, et de 
Politique de la Russie en 1844; par un Homme @état Russe. 
(The system of Legislation, Administration and Policy of 
Russia in 1844. By a Russian Statesman.) Paris. 1846. 

2. The White Slave, or the Russian Peasant Girl. By the 
Author of “ Revelations in Russia.” 3 vols. London. 1845. 


Tne public mind of Europe has long been agitated with the 
question of slavery, both black and white. The slavery of the 
negro race being more detined (more so, at least, by its colour), 
everything has been done to abolish it; not only have we wit- 
nessed the expenditure of millions of money, but international 
treaties by all the great European powers have been made, and 
some rescinded, and recently a new convention has been entered 
into between England and France, all with the view of putting 
down by combined efforts the so-called ignominious trade in 
human flesh. This great vexed question now seems to be in the 
fairest way for final settlement, and we shall in future have no 
black slaves. Humanity may exult at the result; and most cor- 
dially do we congratulate Christian philanthropy on the ultimate 
triumph of its zeal, perseverance and labour. 

But, we would ask, does the prospect look as flattering with 
regard to white slavery—the slaves of our own race? Are there 
not still two great divisions—slaves abroad and slaves at home? 
Has the birthright of either been sufficiently inquired into and 
sifted? and, if so, has that birthright been acknowledged ?— 
have any laws been enacted to reinstate the injured in the full 
possession of it, or any international treaties concluded to gua- 
rantee its undisturbed enjoyment? If indeed any such have 
been ratified, have they been permanent? or, rather, have they 
not been brutally trampled upon? Look at Prussia! Has she 
obtained that constitution, which in an hour of need was pro- 
mised to her people? Behold Poland! What has become of 
her constitution, which was to protect her nationality, and to 
guard her, for the safety of Europe, against Russian thraldom? 
Look on Circassia—that land once renowned for female beauty, 
and now equally so for manly bravery and patriotism? Has any 
of the great European powers lifted its arm to shield her from 
the unrelenting blood-thirsty fury of her stupid aggressor? 
Has European diplomacy uttered one word of remonstrance to 
Russia (that Russia which was so prominent a party to the anti- 
slavery treaties respecting the blacks) when she permitted the 
resuscitation of the trade in Circassian females for the ‘Turkish 
harems? Have we not seen the Czar, the greatest slaveholder 
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existing on the globe, not only in a political respect as a despot, 
but even as the meanest Virginia planter—have we not seen 
him enter into formal treaties with Prussia and Austria, and yet 
more recently with Persia, whereby these powers engage to de- 
liver up to him, like so many droves of his cattle, all the white 
slaves of Russia, who may flee for freedom to their territories ? 

Thus slavery, whether with the soil or not, may be said to be 
like the air, circumambient. But have any of the governing 
powers—kings, ministers, or parliaments, endeavoured to remove 
(or if they have, have they been successful in the effort) the 
glaring defects of the social edifice; or rather, while complicated 
evils are daily accumulating, do they not, caring only for the 
oresent, recklessly entail them upon the future? Louis XV. of 
P rance once said, “Cet état de choses durera autant que moi, 
mais je plains mon successeur;” and shall the woids employed 
by Metternich, that prototype of apathetic diplomatists, “ aprés 
moi le deluge,”” sound less portentous or less foreboding of 
what the ensuing generation has to expect? 

These and the like questions—questions dreaded more than 
spectres by tyrants, avoided as unpleasant and uncalied for by 
courtiers, abandoned as hopeless from their supposed impracti- 
cability by parliaments, deprecated as Utopian and fraught with 
dangerous innovations by ministers, and punished with all the 
rigours of the law as subversive of the old happy order of 
things,—have suddenly presented themselves to our mind after 
our perusal of the two publications mentioned at the head of this 
article. 

One of these is a pamphlet from the pen of a Russian states- 
man (“homme d'état Russe,” as the anonymous author styles 
himself) who becoming, during his public service, thoroughly 
acquainted with the wants of his country, sets forth (from no 
other than patriotic motives) his views on the system of its go- 
vernment, and on the various defects in its organization. Above 
prejudice or fear, animated with a spirit of independence peculiar 
to the ancient boyars, but now rare among his countrymen, and 
penetrated above all with the love of truth, we see bim dedicating 
his book to the emperor Nicholas, while he i is certain that it will 
much displease him. This is a sort of book never published in 
Russia; the MS. even could not be presented at the Censor’s 
office without rendering the writer a marked man; and though 
our author in issuing his book had no ulterior object in view 
but to enlighten the Czar on the state of the country, as well as 
with regard to his own real interests; yet as the publication is 
out of the ordinary course, he must have beforehand made up 
his mind—either not to revisit his native country, or, if he did 
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return, to incur a punishment similar to that inflicted on Prince 
Dolgorouky for a like offence. Whatever may be the cause, it 
is certain that books written by Russians on their own country 
are extremely rare, and on that account almost invaluable to all 
who desire to acquire a thorough knowledge of the laws and in- 
stitutions of Russia. 

The other work on the same subject, entitled “ The White 
Siave,” is a novel in the best acceptation of that term—teeming 
with life, graphic descriptions, and the noblest sentiments. It 
is a recent production by the author of “ Revelations of Russia,” 
to which excellent work we last year directed our readers’ at- 
tention, and which is unquestionably the most faithful and com- 
plete portraiture of Russia in the whole circle of our literature. 
Its writer, an highly gifted fellow countryman, apprehending as 
it seems that he had not exhausted all the store of knowledge 
he possessed, and aware that his previous book had commanded 
only a limited number of readers in consequence of the gravity 
of its style and object, now throws a light, airy and poetie garb 
over what else he has to communicate; and imbuing its sub- 
stance with life and action, has issued it in the shape of a novel; 
thus rendering it accessible to the generality of the reading 
public: and it well deserves to be read, both for the information 
it conveys and the superior charms of its diction. Thus the 
grave statistics of the politician, and the lighter works of the ro- 
mancist, have been united to pour their rays on Russia, as the 
land of white slavery. 

Let us begin with the patriotic Russian; for in a question 
like that before us—whether the people gave rise to institutions, 
or institutions form the people—a Russian is justly entitled to 
the precedence. ‘That the Russian people are entirely formed 
by the institutions of their country is fully borne out by his 
book. According to the writer, ‘ the power of the Emperor or 
Czar is every thing in Russia,” an assertion merely repeated by 
him; for it is one which has often been made before, and is 
strictly in accordance with Russian history and usage. He 
farther says, “ the devotion which a Russian feels towards his 
emperor is unbounded; he pays him a religious worship; and 
the nation is bound to adore him, both as the patriarch of its 
religion, and as the master of the persons and fortunes of the 
people appointed by God himself. The submission of the clergy 
is equalled only by that of the whole people.” This is taken for 
granted as an axiom on which the whole of the machinery of 
government is framed, and one on which the edifice should rest 
as its surest foundation; it is a principle of government in which 
implicit obedience is inculcated _ exacted from the people. 
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In a parallel drawn by the author between Nicholas and Peter 
the Great, we find it asserted that this principle was uniformly 
adhered to by the latter in all his great reforms; so that whether 
he cut the beards of the people, or imposed a tax for wearing 
them, or if he altered the national costume of the boyars, he had 
no other guidance than his own arbitrary will (“‘ génie” is the 
word used by our author) and his energy. Most of his succes- 
sors have proved true to their great exemplar; they, too, took 
only their own counsel. Arbitrariness grew into principle, and 
at last has taken root so deeply as to have become indigenous in 
Russia; and woe be to him who should now venture to dispute or 
question it. We call it despotism and abhor it; the Russians call 
it autocracy, a power imposed upon them by heaven, and worship 
it. We consider it as the source of almost every evil: they claim 
it as a something without which there can be no good. While 
Western Europe is pestered with theories and problems about 
the best mode of government, we see a Russian writer, an ex- 
perienced statesman, one who is neither ignorant of the evils and 
wretchedness of his country, nor blind to the cause in which 
they originate, cut the Gordian knot at once asunder, by simply 
directing all of us for the solution of our doubts and difficulties 
to the “ génie” and energy of his emperor. We deplore the 
miserable condition of the Russian serf, and perhaps that of 
himself as a noble, and probably a descendant of the proud 
ancient boyars; and we hear him referring us to his emperor’s 
“ omnipotent word.” He says, when speaking on the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, 

“* Let me not be misunderstood as to the eflicacy of this omnipotent 
word. All the complex and pedantic arguments to produce that 
desirable result cannot be compared with it, and should be cast aside 
as inefficacious. ‘lhis is an exceptional case, peculiar to the Russian 
people : it is, therefore, most fortunate that he is preserved to be the 
effectual instrument of this social good; for, doubtless, the energy of 
the emperor, united with the obedience of the clergy and that of the 
people, is sufficient, without any other expedients, to accomplish this 
great change without the least shock.” (p. 88.) 

We willingly grant the author all he requires : we understand 
his meaning, and absolve him from all invidious motives, Al- 
though his argumentation may appear a strange solecism in our 
eyes, yet it is nothing but the natural effect of a mind trained 
under the peculiar institutions of his country: so apt are these 
to destroy independence of intellect, and to deaden all spon- 
taneity of action in individuals and classes of men, that they 
render them mere automata. This kind of imbecility is so uni- 
versal in Russia, such a traditionary heirloom handed down from 
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generation to generation, that it extends to all ranks of her 
population—it is equally habitual to the serf and to the noble: 
all are slaves to their autocrat, who alone (as Custine remarks) 
is free. We must therefore treat as a solecism the speech of 
some Russian nobles, who, on the question of the liberation of 
the serfs being mooted to them by the Czar, were bold enough 
to answer, “ Your majesty ! begin by first making us free.” 
Hence we cannot be surprised at the great difference existing 
between the character of a free nation and that of one formed 
under the influence of despotic laws and institutions. Amid the 
former, free will and free agency are developed: among the 
latter they are suppressed, and all liberty of choice deadened, 
while the rulers alone remain free agents. The former owe their 
well-being, all their happiness, to their own efforts and enter- 
prises; while the latter look up for theirs to the established 
institutions of their country, or to the direct agency of their 
sovereign, who is the originator of those institutions. Thus, 
while the power of framing institutions and laws is vested, in a 
free country, in the people themselves ; and while they can 
modify or abolish them, according to their wishes or their wants, 
the subjects of a despotic government have no other resource 
than to yield a blind obedience to their absolute laws and rulers, 
and the slightest attempt at legislating or modifying the laws is 
considered criminal in them, and punished severely as high 
treason. In issuing his pamphlet on Russian legislation, our 
author, as a Russian subject, could not be unconscious of the 
peculiar situation in which he was placed with respect to the 
Czar, nor of the danger with which he was threatened. Know- 
ing that he was not free to express his views and desires (how- 
ever patriotic and noble) for a more perfect, a riper form of go- 
vernment, or one which would be more conducive to the wants 
of the people, and more consonant with the enlightenment of the 
present age, he makes the oath of allegiance to the emperor,— 
an oath, whereby (as he states) every Russian, from the highest 
to the lowest, is bound to acquaint the emperor with all abuses 
in the country that may come within his knowledge, and with 
the dangers by which his august person or the state may be 
threatened,—a plea for his writing. This most sacred engage- 
ment of a Russian at his post he loyally fulfils. So far all is 
well; but what in this case astonishes us is—that, after having 
fulfilled his duty as he ought, he should appear so mistrustful of 
the protection of the laws as to publish his pamphlet anony- 
mously, and in a foreign capital: he does not explain why he is 
so guarded: but the fact is—he could not, not being a citizen 
of a constitutional state, plead in his own defence. ‘“ The king 
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can do no wrong;” nor, being a Russian, could he openly de- 
clare, ‘‘ The emperor can do wrong.” To a Russian, his Czar 
is an Oromasdes and Ahrimanius conjointly ; and, whether for 
good or for evil, he is adored by him, Nota syllable of reproof, 
therefore, escapes our author’s lips against any of the Russian 
Czars, who, being the only free agents in that country, it appears 
to us, should be alone responsible for all defects. If not, 
whence comes then all the evil? Not from the rulers of Russia, 
but from her institutions, whereby they are allowed so to rule. 
The awe in which the Czars are held by their subjects (and 
that very reverential tone adopted towards the present Czar by 
our author is an example of it) arises from and is solely attn- 
butable to the singular nature of Russian institutions. 

Thus far we have had regard to the character of the Russians 
in general, and that of our author in particular: Jet us now turn 
to his book. We learn from it that in 1842 the whole popu- 
lation of Russia Proper amounted to 53,500,000 ; the ingredients 
of which total were— 

Serfs of the nobles . . . . . . 27,000,000 
Serfs of the crown or the emperor . 15,000,000 
And those who were not serfs . . 11,500,000 
. The latter class alone are (more or less) in possession of civil 
rights. Hence there are not less than forty-two millions of the 
population yet to emerge from a state of the most abject slavery. 
Among the free, or those who enjoy civil rights and different 
degrees 0” privilege, there are included— 
. 2 ee ae ee a ee . 350,000 
Ecclesiastics . . . . . « . « « 273,000 
Merchants of the three guilds . . . 128,000 


Total . . . . 751,000 

Owing to the feelings of jealousy entertained by the Czars, the 
ancient or high nobility called stolbovaia, has, during the last two 
reigns, experienced no small depreciation, by the admission into 
their ranks of an immense number (thousands annually) of the 
so-called chinovniks, (i. e.) men, who after a certain number of 
years’ service, military or civil, by law, acquire the right to indi- 
vidual, and even hereditary nobility. Thus, for instance, cor- 
porals and sergeants in the army, after twelve years’ service, are 
entitled to the rank of officer, and as such become nobles, and 
can possess serfs; and there being upwards of 50,000 corporals 
in the whole Russian army, one may fancy what a number of 
candidates there must annually be for the rank of noble. Of 
the fourteen grades into which the chin is divided, the first five 
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confer the distinction of hereditary nobility. The rapid increase 
of that privileged class from amongst individuals, who were 
neither born nor bred to it, and who from their poverty and 
ignorance are open to every species of corruption, has of late 
excited the serious apprehensions of the government, and com- 
pelled it to check its progress. In consequence a new law has 
been enacted, whereby corporals are only to be admitted for 
their service to the privileges of honorary burghers (potchotin 
grajdanine). The last mentioned class consists of merchants, 
manufacturers, and all kinds of artisans, who enjoy a certain 
degree of civil rights and immunities. The »y form what is called 
the Russian tiers état, which, for want of such guarantees of its 
privileges as are possessed by the like important class in other 
countries, is still far from being either numerous or influential. 

A question now naturally suggests itself{—in what way are so 
many millions of each of those ‘classes governed, and what is the 
code of Russia? Our author’s answer is—that Russia has no 
code of laws. There certainly are vestiges of an early legis- 
lation—fragments of laws, ukases, and ordinances, of various 
dates; but they lay long dis spersed, many of them are contra- 
dictory to each other, and some are fallen into desuetude. To 
collect them all, a special commission has been engaged for the 
last sixty years; and the result of its labours is 100 huge quarto 
volumes lately published, entitled “ The Collection of La WS ; 
but these, from their incoherent nature, form rather materials for 
a history ‘of Russian law than for codification, much less for a 
practical code. A code of laws (one like that of Napoleon for 
instance) still remains, therefore, a desideratum for Russia. 
There has besides existed a legislative committee for the purpose 
of concocting some such work. ‘This committee, after a con- 
tinuance of nearly forty years, has recently too promulgated a 
specimen of its labours ;* but the new law was found to be in 
some instances so defective, and in others arbitrary and inappli- 

cable to such an extent, that the minister of justice was obliged 
to report that the courts cou!d not act. In consequence, by an 
imperial ukase, dated the 19th of June last, the whole of this 
new code has been referred to the senate for revision, and for an 
opinion on its real merits. 

It would be tasking the patience of the reader too much, were 
we to examine the organization of the Russian courts of Justice 
and their mode of procedure. Law is everywhere intricate, 
but in Russia the courts and the law have become a thorough 


* The Code Napoléon, by which France is governed, and which was adopted and 
naturalized in many other countries, only took four years in its compilation. 
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labyrinth, from an utter disregard to all demarcation between 
legislative, executive, and judicial functions: these powers are 
all wretchedly mixed up together, and interfere in various ways 
with the proceedings of each other. The saddest instance of 
this is presented by the last, (i. e.) the judiciary branch of the 
government ; which, as involving the security of persons and 
property, we find is elsewhere most scrupulously regulated. 
Our lawyers would be astonished at seeing, as one does in 
Russia, so many courts and stages of appeal, through which a 
case has to pass in order to be righted. Their very number and 
the formalities required in each of them are sufficient, without 
even the chicanery, double dealing, and venality, for which the 
Russian courts are notorious, to render any thing like a fair 
administration of justice impossible, or rather quite nugatory. 
The following is the order of these courts, or more properly cruel 
ordeals for cases of appeal :— 

(1). The ordinary district courts or tribunals. 

(2). The government tribunals. 

(3). The departments of the senate, of which there are twelve 
in Russia Proper. 

(4). The procurators general of the departments of the senate, 
who, independently of that body, pronounce their own decisions 
upon each case. 

(5). The commission of inquiry, to report on the case to the 
general assembly of the senate. 

(6). The general assembly of the senate. 

(7). The minister of justice, with his council of consultation, 
and his own arbitrary veto. 

(8). Another commission of inquiry, to report on the case to 
the council of the empire. 

(9). The department of the council of the empire. 

(10). The general assembly of the council of the empire. 

(11). And, lastly, rue Emperor. 

Armed with a power of its own, each of these eleven courts 
can neutralize and annul the decisions and decrees of the inferior 
ones; while the two highest tribunals (namely), the general 
council of the empire, and finally the emperor, can annul them 
all. Several instances are quoted by our author of princely for- 
tunes, by the imperial “ sic volo, sic jubeo,” transferred from 
one family to another; of mortgaged estates of the emperor's 
favourites cleared of all debts, to the ruin of hundreds of families ; 
of millions of public money squandered, to make good the defi- 
ciencies of some notorious defaulter ; of the property of indi- 
viduals, as well as that of corporate bodies, confiscated—all to 
the destruction of justice, good faith, and public credit. Such 
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arbitrary decisions on private affairs are not merely an outrage 
done to justice; but, being issued under the shape of imperial 
ukases, and having a supreme authority, they may act most in- 
juriously as a precedent. 

We should be much mistaken, too, if we thought that the 
judicature of Russia rested in the hands of such consummate 
jurists as those of Western Europe. In that country no such 
qualifications are required: there is no preparatory study at the 
university, the faculty of law being hardly in existence at any 
of these learned institutions: no long and assiduous practice is 
needed at the bench. Even the minister of justice needs not to 
have studied nor even to have heard of the “ Institutiones Jus- 
tiniani,” or the “ Pandecte.” Two of them were poets: they 
were succeeded in the office by an old general of infantry, whose 
advanced age alone would not have permitted him to scan all 
the tortuosities of the legal profession; and the two last were 
taken from the ranks of the corps diplomatique : not one of them 
was a professional jurist. The senate, which has no small share 
in the judicature, is not more celebrated for its jurisconsults. 
Of its members part are draughted from the corps of the army, 
and part from the different branches of the civil service: the 
former, when they have attained to the rank of lieutenant-general ; 
the latter, that of privy councillor. They enter the senate at 
such advanced ages rather with the view of enjoying the otium 
cum dignitate, after a life of strife and hardships, than that they 
should plunge into the study of law. With the eyes of truant 
schoolboys, therefore, they look wistfully from their places on 
the heaps of legal documents placed before them, which loss of 
sight precludes them from reading, or want of intellect from com- 
prehending. Of course it is on the president of each department 
of the senate that the whole of the duty devolves in such cases ; 
while the rest of the members, to complete the formality, blindly 
give their assent. From its historical associations the senate 
certainly stands high in public estimation ; but from its being a 
mere receptacle of bodily and mental infirmities, a seat in it has 
ceased to be enviable, inasmuch as the very phrase of being 
created a senator (potchitat v senat) is, in Russian parlance, 
synonymous with dotage and aged imbecility. Such was the 
animus with which former autocrats used to fill the seats in the 
senate with their superannuated servants : how far the Emperor 
Nicholas may differ from his predecessors in politeness, we will 
not pretend to determine. Thus much, however, is certain— 
that, partly from the defective organization of the department of 
justice, but principally from the inability of its chief directors 
and employés, the accumulation of judicial cases which cannot 
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be adjusted—and the number of which is every year on the 
increase—is enormous. In 1842, according to the report made 
by the minister of justice, the total number of such cases within 
his jurisdiction had amounted (in that year alone) to 3,292,691 : 
of these the cases not adjusted by the senate, and transferred to 
the next year, were 4226. The total of the cases in the heraldic 
department alone, in which all noble families are commanded 
to — their descent, amounted to. . soe a 

f these there were despatched, in 1842 we hoe 


Leaving to be thereafter adjusted. . . . . . . 44,000 


These latter were cases relating exclusively to the nobility and 
the revision of their documents and ancestral titles; the Russian 
senate not adjusting any of the other classes, but only those of 
the nobles: and yet these were of the nobility of Russia alone, 
for those of the kingdom of Poland and of Finland have their 
separate senate and commission to adjust theirs. The cases 
belonging to the mercantile class, as well as those of the serfs, 
are entirely excluded from the jurisdiction of the senate. The 
latter, forty-two millions in number, having no civil rights, can give 
but little trouble to the government; the administration of justice 
to them in private estates is vested in the nobles, who are their 
owners ; and in the crown estates the administration is wholly 
with their task-masters, the overseers appointed by the govern- 
ment. The jurisdiction exercised over the serfs is marked by 
cruelties which are frequently retaliated by the sufferers on their 
tormentors ; such as by burning them, together with their fami- 
lies, in their own palaces, and by the most savage murders and 
assassinations, of which the country is full. An instance of this 
wild and ruthless revenge has been perpetrated within the pre- 
sent year on Prince Kourakin by his serfs, for his cruelty towards 
them. This immense population of serfs, when once enfran- 
chised, will require a particular class of laws—laws and institu- 
tions hitherto unknown, and not even dreamt of by the legisla- 
ture: these, however, cannot be much longer withheld, and must 
change the entire form of social relations in the empire. As the 
most efficient means in this respect our author wisely suggests 
the adoption of municipal institutions, and the co-operation of 
the local nobility, of whom, however, the government has hitherto 
proved itself diffident and jealous. 

Bad as the Russian civil law is, the criminal is still worse: 
that relating to the crime of lesio majestatis is quite frightful and 
atrocious ; its mode of procedure in Russia being totally different 
from what it is in the rest of the civilized world. Let us hear 
the Russian himself on the subject. 
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“ With regard to ordinary misdemeanors, felony, theft, murder, and 
so forth, the proceedings of the criminal law are regular, and more 
expeditious than those in civil cases: they admit of no pleading. But 
more alarming is the procedure in such cases as are liable to be con- 
strued into or stigmatized as being of a political nature by the autho- 
rities set to watch over the thoughts, feelings, and speech of the nation. 
The initiative of the authority taken by a sovereign himself in such 
affairs (especially before the legitimate tribunals have pronounced any 
opinion on the degree of the crime) cannot but excite the most lively 
apprehensions. We have reference here to those unfortunate cases in 
which the emperor, on the first notice or report of some plot, com- 
mands an inquiry to be made, and appoints a special commission for 
that purpose. Immediately numberless despatches, imperial aides-de- 
camp, ministerial messengers, and all sorts of functionaries pass and 
repass ; in fact, every thing is set in motion from one end of the em- 
pire to the other at the first signal of danger, whencesoever it may 
come. It cannot but be supposed that all these special agents (the 
emperor's aides-de-camp in particular) appear on the spot with strong 
prepossessions ; and the instructions they receive from the emperor 
himself are too apt to deprive them of any thing like calmness of judg- 
ment, and to hurry them to false deductions and illegal conclusions. 
The very great powers with which they are armed, and which cannot 
fail to produce an immense sensation throughout the country, turn out 
to be prejudicial to a fair inquiry. ‘These military messengers, more- 
over, are completely ignorant of the law and civil affairs, and, in con- 
sequence, are apt to be led into error. and to find a crime even where 
there is no probability of it. Colonel Nasi... . was sent on such a 
mission in 1841. He was a man of unimpeachable character. After 
a month’s inquiry on the spot he returned with the confirmation of an 
extensive conspiracy, in which one hundred families were involved : 
this, however, was nothing but an infernal scheme, contrived by the 
committee of inquiry itself for the purpose of ruining them; but this 
time Providence baffled the fiendish design of that wretched body: the 
veil was torn away, and the innocent were saved. ‘This single incident 
may show what outrages are not unfrequently committed against law 
and humanity. The truth is, military persons are but little qualified 
for any inquiries in civil matters, and should never be entrusted with 
such an office: the great eagerness and rigour with which they seek to 
conform to their instructions cause them to lose sight of all reality and 
to distort facts. In short, none of these special missions have ever 
promoted the ends either of legislation or of justice ; all inquiries had 
better be entrusted to local authorities, with the addition of some influ- 
ential nobles to control them. 

“ After the inquiry is completed, a report on the whole case 1s sent 
to the emperor. Whether the statements be true, or exaggerated, or 
unfounded, the emperor, in his love of order and justice, appoints a 
special criminal court or a court martial to judge and decide upon the 
case,—a case which, from its nature, may perhaps belong to the civil 
law, and should be judged only by the ordinary civil tribunals, But 
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these are mere formalities, as the fate of the accused may be consi- 
dered as already sealed; for, unluckily, (and the national traditions 
and prejudices are corroborative of the fact,) an order, issued by the 
Czar to judge a case of any kind deemed to be criminal, is already a 
sentence of condemnation, to which the judges blindly conform. In 
such instances the interference of the Emperor is much to be depre- 
cated.* 

“ Alas! why am I not permitted to expose the defects of the whole 
criminal legislation? ‘Truth calls upon me to draw aside the veil from 
behind which arbitrary power watches the spirit, the thought, and the 
speech. ‘The pronouncing of the single word doukh (liberal mind), the 
manner in which it is interpreted, and the gratuitous extension often 
given to it in Russia, cannot but be viewed as one of the greatest 
scourges of that country. It would be wrong to suppose that that 
expression bears the same meaning and purport in Russia as it does 
in the portion of constitutional Europe: on the contrary, there there is 
something gratuitous contained in it— something which authorizes arbi- 
trariness ad libitum. But the consequences—Oh! the consequences 
of it—how they make one shudder! The unfortunate individual to 
whom that awful word (mot sacramental) is made applicable may be 
sure, Ist, to have his name registered in a large volume at the secret- 
police office ; 2ndly, to be deprived of civil rights, and of the right of 
election among the nobility; 3dly, to be doomed to live under the sur- 
veillance of the police ; or, 4thly, to be transported to Siberia. But 
what must astonish most in the matter is, that all this may be done 
without the individual attainted by those suspicions being in the least 
aware of it. All these measures are practised against him under the 
plea and title of prevention. Governors-general, both military and civil, 
their secretaries, and even the officers commanding the gensdarmery 
in the governments (counties), are invested with this terrible power. 
Within their respective jurisdictions they can inflict the punishments 
comprised in the four above-mentioned categories on any one whom 


* The fact of the Emperor Nicholas’s eagerness to punish and unduly to bias the 
decisions of the tribunals, :eceives ample illustration from a Jetter dated Cracow, 
July 26, 1845: 

** Letters from Podolia announce that Count Miecislas Potocki, the greatest noble 
of that country, and whose fortune is estimated at more than 60,000,000 of Polish 
florins (40,000,000 francs), has just been placed by order of the emperor in solitary 
confinement in one of the subterranean dungeons of the city of Kieff. Count Potocki, 
after being divorced from his first wife, married a lady without fortune, the daughter of 
a retired military officer at Kieff, by whom he had one son, heir to his immense fortune. 
Suddenly a complaint was made to the governor-general by Countess Potocki against 
her husband, whom she accused of attempting to poison his only son. The governor- 
general reported the affair to the emperor, who ordered the arrest and imprisonment of 
the Count. In Russia, when families which have causes to plead in a court of law are 
rich and can conciliate the favour of tribunals and of the senate, judicial processes are 
almost interminable, and frequently last twenty and thirty years; Count Potocki may 
therefore end his days in prison before any definite judgment is pronounced. The Em- 
peror has called on the nobles of the province to efface the Count’s name from its regis- 
ters ; but, after deliberating on the matter, they have humbly represented to the Emperor 
that they could not attack the honour of one of their members until judgment had been 
pronounced against him.” 
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they may suppose to be possessed of the doukh spirit. 1 refrain from 
dwelling on their mode of executing these measures : it is most cruel, 
and too afflicting and revolting; at the same time, from the frequency 
of its occurrence, it is too well known to the world. 

* All I now ask is, can and ought a nation, with such dangers staring 
them in the face, to be indifferent about and not to be alarmed for the 
security of their country? The following, for instance, is one of the 
most painful events yet fresh in our memory. Five cadets of the 
school for engineers had been accused of exciting a row in one of their 
classes, no unusual occurrence at schools. They were, in consequence, 
condemned to be deprived of their rank as nobles, to be sent as re- 
cruits to the army, and each to receive 300 lashes with rods.* ‘There 
is no law which would not be outraged by such a barbarous abuse of 
power! Children of so tender an age can commit a fault, but not a 
crime qualifying them for so harsh a punishment. It was for the dis- 
cipline of the school to have corrected them; not for the laws, which 
could have no force over them. ‘They were not yet of age, and Rus- 
sian law guarantees every protection to minors. Their punishment 
showed a strange forgetfulness of the law: in fact, an entire disregard 
of it.”"—p. 20—25. 

Laws are rightly termed by our author the soul of society, 
while the publicity of procedure and pleading are the guardians 
of it; but in his country there is no pleading, no oral defence— 
all is done by tardy and voluminous writings: there is no pub- 
licity for the examination, no publicity of verdicts or sentences. 
The accuser, the witnesses, the judges, the gaolers, are alike un- 
known and unseen; all is involved in impenetrable mystery. 
To inquire after the arraigned, or simply to exhibit an imprudent 
curiosity to know what he may have done, or what will become 
of him, is already sufficient to have incurred the dreadful guilt 
of the doukh (slavonicé for spirit), the gravest of high treasons. 
A more deplorable state of society can hardly be imagined. The 
very absence of men educated for the law and the bar, and li- 
censed for judicial functions after years of study, is itself an evil. 
In Russia, every one and any one who is bold enough takes 
on himself the office of advocate. The deficiency here alluded 
to is a source of the corruption of both the judicial and legisla- 
tive authorities: and our author, whom we suppose to be fully 
conversant with the usages of his country, declares that women 
of high birth and standing in society are not unfrequently to be 
seen performing these functions with the judges and senators on 
vile conditions, and influencing these high notabilities in favour 


* This punishment was inflicted by the order of the Emperor Nicholas himself. He 
was incensed at the refusal of the five youths, when asked to betray the real party who 
caused the row; and, therefore, with his usual sense of justice and mercy, the Czar 
punished the innocent with the guilty—if guilty there were! 
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of one or the other litigant party. Again, the underlings are so 
officious as to undertake for money to work for both parties at 
the same time, in order that they may not lose by any cause. 
Want of publicity is inseparably accompanied by corruption : in 
fact, it is its inexhaustible source. Every attempt to check the 
evil appears to have no other effect than to heighten the tariff of 
illicit gain. An usage, quite contrary to the “ nulli vendemus 
justitiam” of our Magna Charta, obtains with all the Russian 
tribunals. All reliance on the morality of or the scrupulous per- 
formance of their duties by the officials is nugatory: it is only 
by perfecting the institutions of the state that the torrent of cor- 
ruption can be stemmed. 

‘he system of the Russian government is represented by a 
complete centralization, with different departments of ministers 
and functionaries attached to each to uphold its structure. The 
working of the system, the complication of its different offices, 
and the expenditure attendant on salarying so many employés, 
call aloud for reforms: these, according to our author, should 
begin with suppressing the discretionary and most mischievous 
appointrient of governors general in the provinces. The picture 
drawn by our author of the ignorance, brutality, and rapacity of 
these military satraps, the worst of whom he points out by name, 
is horrifying. Entire provinces, formerly flourishing and wealthy, 
are stated to have been desolated and impoverished by them. 
Two are particularly denounced—General Bibikow, Governor of 
Kieff, known for his cruelty and inhuman conduct towards the 
students within his jurisdiction ; and General Diakow, Governor 
of White Russia, a man not only infirm but an idiot born. White 
Russia was a rich province of ancient Poland, but has been in- 
corporated with Russia since 1772: it contains the large and 
once opulent cities of Smolensko, Witepsk, and Polotsk ; but 
which are now sunk in the most abject poverty, in great measure 
arising from the imbecility of the governor and the rapacity of 
his underlings.* Their code of law is military, and they govern 
by courts martial. The office of governor general is not merely 
superfluous in the central provinces of the empire, but is quite 
at variance with their ministerial institutions, as such governors 
are apt, by their arbitrary power, to oppose and thwart the most 


* From the fertility of her soil, and her immense exports of corn and other raw 
produce, Poland was for centuries regarded as the granary of Europe ; but the most 
recent news received from Prussia may serve to form a judgment of what Russian 
misgovernment can produce:—‘‘ The distress in Poland is extremely great. The poor 
people penetrate in crowds into our provice (Insterburg), and fall on the fields of peas 
and potatoes: the peas are immediately devoured raw: the stalks of potatoes are cut 
down, and boiled and eaten in the field. A detachment of troops has been sent to pro- 
tect our frontier.” 
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beneficial measures. The only places where they might yet be 
retained advantageously are in the provinces along the frontiers, 
and particularly in those exposed to the incursions of external 
enemies, or in distant and isolated places, such as Siberia; but 
even there they should not be armed with unlimited power, but 
be made subordinate to ministers. The machinery of the go- 
vernment is too complicated not to excite in the author a desire 
for simplifying it, Me for intrusting the superfluous offices (even 
that of isprownik, a district commissary) to respectable land- 
owners and nobles, The latter might also be made “ juges de 
paix,” the creation of which office is (he thinks) indispensable : 
they might be placed under the supervision and control of the 
marshal of the nobility. He also further insists upon the neces- 
sity of the diminution of public offices and officials by at least 
one-third in the different sections of the government; the sup- 
pression of the honorary members ; and the abolition of the ridi- 
culous military ranks in the civil service. The civil service, with 
all its administrative branches, requires a long period of study, 
and many years experience, which cannot be acquired at the 
point of the sword. But all these, and many oiher similar re- 
forms, important as they may be for the natives, can afford but 
little interest to foreigners. 

The financial department of Russia offers greater attractions 
to foreigners, from the vastness of the territories over which it 
extends, the great number and variety of products of all kinds 
which it exhibits; its connection with commerce and industry 
abroad, and with tariffs, loans, and public credit ; and the riches 
of the mines of gold, platina, and other less noble ores, which 
Russia possesses under the yet unexplored surface of the earth. 
Our author adverts to all these sources of future wealth, which, 
though hitherto unproductive, might, under wise regulations and 
by a judicious application of capital and skill, become an Eldo- 
rado for the public revenue. Some activity had been imparted 
to that department by Count Cankrin, during his long adminis- 
tration from 1823 to 1844. This minister is said to have in- 
creased the public revenue considerably, yet he left more debts 
than he found at his accession to office. However, it must be 
mentioned that he enabled Russia to finish her wars with Persia, 
Turkey and Poland. Public credit had been shaken by paper 
money and the fluctuations of the currency; but these have been, 
since 1840, established on a more solid basis, by Prince Lubecki, 
formerly minister of finance at Warsaw. Still the operation of 
the governmental measures is described as being not only inju- 
rious to trade and industry, but absolutely disgraceful. There 
is a government bank, the only cone in Russia, which advances 
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loans on mortgages (hypothéques), for a third of the real value, 
at an interest of from 7 to 10 per cent., whilst, in other countries, 
the per-centage is 2, 2}, or 3.* The majority of the estates of 
the Russian nobles having been mortgaged to the crown on those 
terms, the difficulty of liquidating the debts has created a want 
of capital and general stagnation in nearly every branch of in- 
dustry and all private enterprise. The taxation is nearly all 
direct: in fact, it can hardly be otherwise than direct, from the 
mass of the population of Russia being serfs attached to the 
glebe: it is, then, a capitation-tax, a tax of so much per head. 
The only indirect taxes are those on corn, brandy, salt, and 
stamped paper: these are very burdensome, the country being 
almost wholly agricultural; to say nothing of the distribution of 
them, which weighs far more heavily on the poor than on the 
rich, 


“* Thus,” says the Russian author, “ whilst, in the English and 
French budgets, the first items that figure amid the indirect taxes 
are the revenues of the customs and the registration, in the Russian 
budget it is the tax on brandy that occupies the first place, and that 
arising from registration almost wholly disappears. This makes us, 
on the one hand, reflect upon the moral condition of the people ; on 
the other, upon those fundamental institutions, which can to so great 
an extent impede and check the progress of social improvements and 
enterprise, represented by registration and commerce. 

“ In 1822 the ministry of finance pretended to lay the foundation of 
the manufacturing system, by framing a prohibitive tariff; but, if 
manufactures strike our attention by their splendid results, at the 
same time they impose such conditions as civilization, wise institutions 
and laws for the protection of property and private credit, and the 
liberty of the people, without which industry cannot prosper. The 
first act of a minister of finance, before he drew up an exorbitant 
tariff, by means of which Russia was to become a manufacturing 
country, should have been to consider the state of the fifty-three 
millions of the Russian population, who may be said to be all agricul- 
turists and nearly all serfs, the institutions by which that population 
is governed, as well as the nature of the various articles of external 
commerce. But, instead of these energetic measures, the minister left 
the development of Russian industry to time and the ordinary course 
of affairs. Some small capitalists, encouraged by the great imposts 
of the tariff, had founded a few manufactories; but, not possessing the 
skill necessary to conduct them, they were obliged to engage foreigners 
as managers ; most, if not all, of the latter being without employment 
at home and possessed of but indifferent capacities, had arrived in 
Russia to seek their fortunes. 

* And what is the result of all this?—That, after a period of 


* These are our author’s words: he, probably, was not aware that in England the 
per-centage on freehold mortgages is 34 or 4 per cent., or even more. 
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twenty-three years since the adoption of the system, Russian manu- 
facturies are enabled to furnish articles for consumption, which, apart 
from their inferior quality, are fifty per cent. dearer than those im- 
ported from England (and not cheaper than the French or Belgian), 
although the charges for labour, buildings, food, and fuel, as well as 
the taxes, are five times higher in England than in Russia. Hence it 
becomes improbable that goods of Russian manufacture will ever 
compete abroad with those of England. We admit that the fifty- 
three millions of the Russian population offer no small medium for the 
absorption of those commodities of indigenous manufacture: never- 
theless the consumption cannot increase at any other than a slow rate, 
because of the exorbitance of the price and the limited means of 
those who have to purchase. It would, therefore, conduce much 
more to forward the industrial interests of the country, were the mono- 
polizing system in favour of nearly one thousand different fabrics at 
the expense of the consumer considerably modified, if not altogether 
done away with.” 


The following figures will best show that the manufactures of 
Russia are still in their infancy; they are taken from a govern- 


ment report on the trade for 1843 :— 
Roubles. 
“* The total value of the imports for that year was 97,707,344 
Exports .....6e0ee--04 89,953,952 


Balance in favour of the imports ............ 7,753,392 


“It may be perceived by this, that Russia, with her immense popu- 
lation, after having exported the annual surplus produce of its raw 
materials, manufactures and labour, still is in a deficit of nearly eight 
millions of roubles to cover the expenses of imports from abroad for 
its yearly consumption. Morever, the total value of the exports of 
Russian manufacture is but a tenth part of the whole amount of the 
annual exports; the latter consisting chiefly of agricultural produce. 
As regards the bulk of her commercial industry, Russia, when com- 
pared with the other countries of Europe and with America, may be 
ranked as the seventh: and the ratio of the annual industry in each of 
the respective states to its population, is as follows :— 

¢ NE 5.0 s'ssivies .+++++ 198 franes per head. 
2. France.... 66 
. Unitéd States of America.............. 72 
German Confederation and Hanse Towns. 56 
PINE. vn cndecccdawcess 150 
ee a mS 
7. Russia.. (etisseresekensis. ae 


Hence it appears, that a whole year’s industrial labour secures no 

higher profit to each individual in Russia through the medium of 

commerce than the pittance of thirteen francs ; and, by comparing the 

above results, the government will be enabled to make a true estimate 
VOL. VI.—NO. Il, cc 
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of the policy of its institutions and its own real power. The pheno- 
mena presented by America are most astonishing ; we see the United 
States, which cannot yet reckon an existence of a century as a nation—a 
country strongly resembling Russia by the character of its territory, 
rivers, forests, and the agricultural qualities of its soil, but with a popu- 
lation of only eighteen millions, enabled to produce such results in their 
industry and manufactures as to surpass by six times those produced 
by the fifty-three millions of the Russian population. The causes, to 
which America, as well as England and France, is indebted for these 
marvellous results, are to be found in nothing else than the liberty of 
each individual, the power of civilization, the protection of private 
property and public credit; and, above all, in the wisdom of the 
national institutions and government.” 


These remarks are sound and strictly in accordance with the 
most approved principles of political economy; we at once 
perceive their purport and value their tendency. ‘The better 
to enforce the correctness of his argument, the author raises 
the question—whether it be at all the interest of Russia to 
entertain projects of foreign invasion and territorial aggrandize- 
ment, and to continue as hitherto merely a military power? and 
we find him giving a decidedly negative answer. By a retro- 
spect of the destructive wars of Napoleon, he illustrates this, and 
shows that the military system has everywhere been incon- 
sistent with the power of the state and the well being of the 
ve ey that these wars exhausted the resources of France, and 
oaded England with an enormous debt, and that they were 
lavish in the expenditure of both human life and money, each 
of which could have been better employed for purposes of in- 
dustry and social improvement. He admires Great Britain for 
her ability in governing forty-five colonies dispersed over all 
parts of the globe, as well as the East Indies, with a population 
double that of Russia, with an army not exceeding 90,000 men ; 
whereas Russia requires nearly as many to keep Poland and the 
Transcaucasian provinces in subjection, i. e. 50,000 for the 
former and 30,000 for the latter. The maintenance of the 
English army (the navy is not included) costs the country the 
ninth part of its yearly budget; whilst, in Russia, by far the 
largest portion of the whole income of the empire is devoted to 
the maintenance of the armed force. During the Emperor 
Nicholas’s visit to England the whole of the military parade that 
could be mustered at Windsor in his honour consisted of but 
4000 troops ; while the Czar’s ordinary parades at St. Peters- 
burg consist of 80,000 men, chiefly his guards. He has one 
hundred and twenty aides-de-camp, who are all generals. In 
1843 he created (* par un ordre du jour”) one hundred generals 
at once, thirty of whom were “ générals-en-chef.” All our 
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author says at this is—‘“ Heureusement que cet événement n’eut 
aucun motif politique; mais un motif tout d’allégresse, d’émo- 
tion paternelle, si naturelle et spontanée chez I’ Empéreur Nicho- 
las.” Whether such a number of generals is necessary for 
beating an enemy is a question; but what is indubitable and 
the worst of the whole is—that they must be paid their salaries, 
and after certain years even their retiring pensions, and for years 
continue a great burden to the country. There exist a number 
of schools for cadets throughout the empire (with the exception 
of the military schools, all others are neglected), which, by their 
supplies of about 3000 officers yearly, may be considered as so 
many seminaries for forming a succeeding expensive staff. For 
the last thirty years of peace, whilst other continental powers 
have been employed in the furtherance of their industry and the 
amelioration of their laws, Russia has unnecessarily continued 
to keep up a larger army than even during the war, and has only 
occupied herself with erecting fortresses : other nations have been 
progressing, but Russia has remained stationary, if she have not 
retrograded. The enlightened Russian patriot does not doubt 
that his country would be still unconquerable in a defensive 
war; but admits that, from upholding despotism at home, and 
from being the ally of despotism abroad, as well as everywhere 
associated with an illiberal and intriguing policy, she has ceased 
to be dangerous as an offensive power. In his opinion, in the 
event of future wars in Europe, should any ever occur, it is 
nationalities that will decide the strife, by casting their powerful 
sword on the balance. The author exemplifies this by the 
national army of Poland in 1831, which, although it was mostly 
composed of fresh levies of recruits, but animated with the ardour 
of patriotism, succeeded, at two periods of the campaign, in 
completely defeating the whole of the Russian forces, though the 
latter were well disciplined and ten times superior as to numbers. 
He adduces another instance of the wonders which nationality 
and enthusiasm can work, in Circassia. 

The diplomacy of Russia, so much admired by Europe for 
its superiority, is not at all in favour with our author. He can- 
not conceive what occasion there can be for Russia to maintain 
embassies in Saxony, in Switzerland, at Naples, in Brazil, and 
so forth—states, with which Russia has no commerce whatever, 
not even a transit trade: at least, all the business with them 
could be performed by consuls. He blames Russia for her 
fondness for interference and intrigue; and so little does he 
think of the utility of the corps diplomatique, in general, that, 
were he the sultan, instead of being troubled with the intermed- 
dling councils of so many ambassadors, he would send them all to 
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their own homes, if not horsewhip them beyond the frontiers of 
Turkey. All necessary information, and that too much sounder, 
he believes, can now be obtained through the medium of the 
press; he is therefore an advocate of its freedom. Russian 
diplomacy is, moreover, arraigned by him for fostering a passion 
for war and conquest, the sad legacy of dark and barbarous 
ages, but which is now inconsistent either with the acquirements 
of his nation or the advanced spirit of the present day. The 
true interest of Russia, as it is of every country, is not conquest 
nor territorial aggrandizement, nor is it military government. 
With an immense territory, twice as large as the whole of Europe, 
and with a variety of resources arising from the differences of 
her soil and climate, he maintains (and he is right in maintain- 
ing it) that Russia need not envy other countries aught of their 
possessions, except it be their wise and beneficent institutions ; 
that, therefore, instead of meddling with the affairs of other 
nations and coveting their possessions, the policy of Russia 
should be internal, not external, and thus secure to her people 
the blessings placed by Providence within her reach; that 
henceforth she should abstain from those incessant wars, the 
besetting sin of her Czars; and that, instead of wantonly de- 
stroying her population, she should seek to double and triple it, 
and to adopt all the energies of her people to the development 
of her internal resources and vast power, which are now lying 
dormant. 

But the views advanced by him on the subject of Poland are 
most statesmanlike, and far surpass all that could be expected 
even from an enlightened and patriotic Russian. He might put 
to shame all the cabinets and all the diplomatists of Europe, 
with whom the “ fait accompli,” if they meet with it anywhere, 
is a ne plus ultra of political axiom. According to him, on the 
contrary, Poland, acquired by the cupidity and intrigue of 
Catherine, ought to have remained intact within her ancient 
limits, with the Dwina and the Dnieper for ever forming the 
sacred landmarks between the two Sclavonian sister-countries, 
both for their own mutual welfare and for the balance of Euro- 
pean power: he says that that country ought never to have 
been sacrificed to the unscrupulous ambition of the Russian 
rulers. 

“ Had the system of Peter the Great been terminated,” continues 
he, “ with the reign of Catherine II., Russia would have attained all 
she required, and her grand mission would have been happily accom- 
plished. What has been undertaken and effected since has essentially 
contributed nothing to the increase of her real power. Her natural 
and true limits in the west were the Dwina and the Dnieper, and 
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they should have remained there : all that Russia has acquired beyond 
them has been at too great a sacrifice, and remains still subject to the 
incessant vicissitudes of the future. The partition of Poland between 
the three powers was an act as unjustifiable as it was impolitic ; it 
destroyed the equilibrium of Europe, and bequeathed to future gene- 
rations a painful subject for interminable disagreements, which will 
infallibly reeur at each political and social crisis; from which cause I 
never met one Russian statesman, who did not consider the annexation 
of Poland to be most detrimental to the interests of his country. At 
the commencement of Alexander's reign Russia had no debt. The 
foreign policy to which she became committed by the artifices of her 
diplomacy, and the active part which she took in the affairs of Europe, 
are the causes which have burthened her with an enormous debt. The 
only indemnification for what cost Russia so much was the acquisition 
of the kingdom of Poland. The Emperor Alexander, from his exalted 
sentiments, as well as from his attachment to the principles of Western 
Europe, conceived the idea of a political fusion of the two principal 
branches of the Sclavonic race; viz. the Russians and the Poles: he 
solemnly promised to maintain that constitution in the kingdom of 
Poland, which her advancement and the character of her people had 
secured to the Poles in the family of Eurepean nations. However, 
some illiberal and malicious individuals succeeded, by their sophisms, 
in exciting a suspicion in the Emperor’s mind that a constitutional 
government could not continue in Poland, without arousing in Russia 
a similar desire for liberal institutions. Nevertheless Poland would 
have perfectly justified the trust revosed in her by the Emperor, had 
not bad councils prevailed to work up his nature] susceptibility. 

“ Tt was unfortunate, that such Russian functionaries as had any 
thing to do with the kingdom of Poland should have only cared for 
the promotion of their own private ends. If there were any occasion 
for sending a Russian officer-in-chief to Warsaw, the choice should 
have fallen on some one from the most illustrious family in Russia, 
that his nation might have been worthily represented: but, I would 
ask, was the man (Novosiltzoff) who remained there till the outbreak 
of the revolution, or was any of the other officers who had been chosen 
for that most important station, possessed of these requisite qualities ? 
No!—the subject is too painful to think of. 

“‘ Nothing can be more evident than that the advantages, which 
were anticipated from the whole course of policy pursued since the 
reign of Catherine II., have turned out to be entirely nugatory for 
Russia: and Poland, which cost Russia so much, remains a problem 
after all—she is only looking for a favourable opportunity to reassert 
her rights. And by what logic can that most solemn, most legitimate 
of rights, which she possesses to her nationality, be refuted? Do we 
not find instances of the imprescriptability of that most sacred of legi- 
timacies occur amongst other nations? Does not Russia herself offer 
an example, who, after two centuries and a half of subjugation to the 
Mongols, ultimately recovered her independence? Have not Greece 
too and the people of Belgium successfully asserted their respective 
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nationalities ? And shall the great Sclavonian race alone be doomed 
to wage an internecine war against the members of its own family, 
while the petty kingdoms of the German Confederation, scarcely one- 
fourth of the size of Poland, do not hate and destroy each other, but 
are prospering side by side? How can we account for the beneficial 
existence of that good feeling and sympathy among them, if not by the 
spirit of their institutions, and a wise adherence to and execution of 
them? Do the Polish government, or do the Western Provinces, en- 
joy any of the advantages ?—Positively none! The governors-general, 
who are appointed to govern these provinces, grind them down after 
the manner of the Roman proconsuls. ‘To justify their oppression, 
and the easier to extort rewards from their Emperor, they invest their 
functions with politics, and then frighten him with apprehensions of 
plots and conspiracies and all sorts of phantoms. Of improvements 
in agriculture and industrial occupations, or of encouragements for 
them (which should be their real duties), they never think. Their 
underlings are nothing better: they are recommended for their places 
by the skill with which they can forge secret plots, or draw up 
reports to make such appear probable. We have already referred to 
a forgery of such an infernal plot, which has recently occurred (but 
which was fortunately frustrated), of which one hundred families were 
to become the victims. Another of a similar stamp at Kamienics Po- 
dolski was the invention of the governor-general himself, and was to 
implicate the richest landowners of the province; the object of this 
forgery was merely for the purpose of gratifying his criminal rapacity. 

“It cannot but be painful to dwell upon these acts of cruelty, basely 
devised for the purpose of disturbing the domestic happiness of families 
and outraging humanity; but it is still more lamentable to find the 
highest functionaries, men in whom the Emperor has reposed every 
trust, guilty of resorting to such base, such wretched expedients; to 
find them thus malignantly exciting their sovereign’s ill humour, and 
nourishing in him a bitter animosity towards his own subjects; and 
even yet more detestable is it, that they should, by thus practising 
on his credulity and deluding him, render themselves more indis- 
pensable for their posts, which they occupy so unworthily to themselves 
and so injuriously for the safety of the empire. It is strange that a 
sovereign, so all-powerful as the Emperor of Russia is, should be scared 
so unnecessarily at the shadow of a plot or the least appearance of dis- 
turbance in his dominions. 

** Should Russia ever be called upon, by the grand social changes 
so constantly taking place in Europe, to play the part of an arbiter in 
them, we may be sure that, after the conduct she has pursued towards 
Poland, she will be able to accomplish nothing: she will never, hence- 
forth, be permitted thus to address another nation, ‘Come and trust 
me, in order that I may abolish your ancient laws, your institutions, 
your national Janguage, your public instruction. You shall not be at 
liberty to enjoy any privileges, civil or political, nor shall you be put 
on a footing of equality with the Russians : you must, however, sym- 
pathise and amalgamate with them.’ Had Russia been impressed 
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with the high destiny that is before her, she would never have acted 
in the manner she has to attain it; but she would have framed her 
institutions and adopted principles of government more in conformity 
with the social and moral exigencies of the present era. 

“ Again, what excuse can be offered for her arbitrary measures in 
confiscating the estates of those Poles who took part in the Revo- 
lution? Was there not a law distinctly prohibiting all confiscation in 
Poland? and have not both civilization and morality for ever con- 
demned that barbarous practice? Was it right for the government to 
be at once the judge and the party to profit by the spoliations? When 
will it become clear, that, as long as confiscations are permitted, there 
can be no guarantees for the security of either person or property, 
as it will always depend on the authorities, according to their views, 
to inculpate any one (even the most innocent) for high treason? Such 
laws are a disgrace to the country and to the age in which they are 
enacted. 

** Russia having obtained by her spoliation of Poland no other than 
negative advantages, what real benefits can she expect to derive from 
pursuing so ardently her schemes on Asia, (i.e.), on Turkey, Persia, 
and the East Indies, wither her astute diplomacy has directed her 
ambitious designs? We confess that we see nothing positively ad- 
vantageous for her in the whole of Asia, not even for her commerce. 
Were her diplomacy political economy, did it make itself acquainted 
with the physical resources of her country, were it animated with a 
patriotic feeling, it would not hesitate for a moment in declaring that 
Russia’s essential interests lay in the internal capabilities of her terri- 
tory—capabilities immense and inexhaustible, from Ochotsk to Odessa, 
from Riga to Archangel, to the development of which all her efforts and 
industry should be directed. Her policy of meddling with the affairs of 
foreign states, designs engendered and fostered by her diplomacy, ought 
to give place to real and gigantic improvements at home. Russia might 
forego a territory equal to two kingdoms of Germany, without injury 
to herself, would she but abandon her mistaken line of foreign policy, 
which proves so detrimental to her real welfare.”—pp. 119—125. 

From rigid inquiries on subjects of legislation and politics, let 
us now turn to romance; ; for wrongs “heaped on wrongs, and 
injuries we despair of ever seeing redressed, are apt to assume 
the shape of grand ethical dramas, powerfully engaging the 
fancy. It is owing to that peculiar feature of the social condition 
that the public has been indebted to Disraeli for ‘* Coningsby” 
and “ Sybil; as it is now to the author of “ Revelations of 
Russia” for ‘‘ The White Slave.’ What Disraeli’s “ Sybil” is 
in reference to England, this (“ The White Slave’’) is in regard to 
Russia: both vividly pourtray the wrongs, the afflictions, and the 
miseries of the lower orders: the former, those of the English 
peasantry and manufacturing classes; the latter, those of the 
Russian serfs. The topic and the main purport of each work is 
identical, comprehensive and inexhaustible as are the woes of 
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the sufferers: yet “ Sybil” dwells solely on domestic distress, 
on home questions of the English people—it is exclusively 
occupied with the jarring and discordant elements, which com- 
pose its bulk, and which made one people split into two nations, 
arrayed in two hostile camps facing each other. Wide as that 
range may be, and undoubtedly is, for the display of fancy, it is, 
when compared with that of “ The White Slave,” narrow, be- 
cause too exclusive—too much upon the selfish principle of “ all 
charity at home.” The range embraced by “ The White Slave” 
is both domestic and foreign, and each is depicted upon a most 
wide-spread philanthropic canvas, more so than any novel we 
are acquainted with in English literature. It begins with France, 
and extends over England, Russia, Circassia and Poland ; vividly 
illustrating the international and particular relations, usages and 
manners of each of those countries, in points of view the most 
diversified and most striking. All the dramatis persone too are 
chosen from among those various nations, and brought on the 
stage with all their principles, foibles and prejudices, whether of 
rank, birth, profession or class. There is a French count, one 
of the ancient noblesse, who marries a Russian peasant-girl ; a 
Russian serf, who marries an English heiress; and a Russian 
prince, who (after squandering his all at cards and dice) becomes, 
from a rich magnate in Russia, worse than a beggar—a hired 
spy at Warsaw. This last, in his fiendish malignity, claims, 
according to the Russian laws, as the last wreck of his former 
fortune, both the French countess, recently arrived as French 
ambassadress with her husband, and the English heiress, now 
become the wife of his serf. ‘These are the leading personages— 
the heroes and heroines in the grand picture of Russian white- 
slavery. Among the subordinate characters, there are courtiers, 
nobles, army-oflicers, police-agents, merchants, poets, foreign 
artists, and even an English groom with an English horse—all 
types of their class, their profession, their genus: although these 
are imaginary beings, yet they have been compounded from real 
characters, some dead, and others still moving on the political 
and social stage. Not individuals merely, but whole classes of 
individuals have sat for the portraits, all of which have been 
drawn most faithfully. That such a number and variety of cha- 
racters, when introduced on the scene of action, should have 
conduced to such varied incidents and strange situations, was 
naturally to have been expected; but the incidents themselves 
are not the less real: the very colouring is borrowed from con- 
temporary history, or superinduced from real life, and united to 
the actual topography of the country. “ The White Slave” is 
an invaluable supplement to the “ Revelations,” and not less 
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true. The latter is to the former what an engraving is to a pic- 
ture full of life and action ; and both are images of catastrophes 
of a grand and awful political drama, which, though sutedihed: 
is yet being enacted before the eyes of Europe. A few extracts 
will best explain the matter, and at the same time will convey an 
idea of the author’s concise and graphic style of writing. We 
have, in a previous article, given the author our sense of the 
high position he is calculated to maintain if attentive to the 
due cultivation of his powers and the perfecting of his taste. 
Our readers will there find a just analysis of its critical merit, 
which the following passages we think fully substantiate. 

Our first extract is the account of a Russian Magnate’s death, 
as told by the servile steward to his spendthrift of a son and heir, 
Prince Isaakoff, on his arrival from Paris to inherit an immense 
fortune of 40,000 souls, or serfs—for this is the way of esti- 
mating property in Russia. 


“ « High, well-born prince !’ returned Dietrich, with a bow in which 
was concentrated as much abject submissiveness as in the prostration of 
all the domestics who had kissed the ground before Horace put together, 
‘ high, well-born prince ! on this very sofa it was that the spirit of your 
late lamented father passed away, in the arms of your faithful humble 
servant. It must be a melancholy satisfaction to you, my high and 
well-born master, to know that he was visited in his last moments by 
his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Constantine Paulovitch. Two 
hours he had lain groaning incessantly, clasping the doctor’s hand so 
tight in his that he could not disengage it, when I saw from the win- 
dow his imperial highness descend from his carriage. On this an- 
nouncement, your father started up. ‘ Dietrich,’ he said, ‘ Dietrich, 
my excellent, my worthy steward! make haste, my regulation coat, 
my senator’s uniform, are all my orders on it, Dietrich ? my St. 
Vladimir, my St. Stanislas, my St. George, and my St. Anne?’ 

* * Would you believe it, my high well-born master, that the grand 
duke was upon us before we could fasten the last hook and eye of the 
collar? It was the only thing for which my poor master rebuked me 
when he was dying; but on the back of his neck he had an open 
blister, and I was obliged to handle him tenderly. I saw the grand 
duke’s eye rest on the unfastened collar, but his merciful highness 
made no remark. 

*« «Eight hours after, my noble master expired, and his last words 
were, ‘ Dietrich, it was not po forme, it was not according to regula- 
tion ; I know how a button undone angers all that family, and leads 
too often to a man’s undoing; I hope the grand duke may not remem- 
ber it when he comes across my son. Oh Dietrich! Dietrich, it was 
not po form’—and so, my lord, he closed his blessed eyes.’ ” 

So expired a noble, brought up under Russian institutions— 
all vanity and servility. His name is not unknown among his 
countrymen; but he is only an emblem of his class. The de- 
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pendants of those degraded nobles are not a whit better; we give 
the character of the steward as typical of them all— 


“ ¢ Dietrich,’ said the prince, ‘ thou art become a thorough Russian 
in one thing.’ 

« « My lord, I am flattered.’ 

« ¢ Dietrich, thou smellest like a Russian.’ 

* «If my lord says so, | lament it,’ said Dietrich, cringingly. 

“ ¢ Go away now, send Dimitri with pastilles, I’ll call thee when I 
want thee.’ 

“ ¢ Body and soul,’ said Dietrich, bowing low, Iam always at the 
disposal of my high and well-born master.’ 

“«T’ll dispense with the body just now,’ said the prince. 

“ «Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed Dietrich, as he bowed himself out; ‘ ex- 
cellent ! very excellent! witty, witty, very—very—very witty.’ 

« « What is that fellow ?’ said Horace. 

*«« A knave,’ replied the prince, ‘a very transparent one.’ 

« ¢ But is he a Russian ? 

“* A Russian subject, but a German, born in our German pro- 
vinces ; we frequently use these people as overseers, because we can- 
not trust our own.’ 

‘* « But knave for knave, why not employ Russians ?” 

‘**« | mean to try it,’ replied the prince ; ‘ but there is this advan- 
tage in a German, that he is a reasonable knave, who can let an apple 
ripen on the bough, without plucking it eagerly off whilst green. He 
looks to keep his place, and therefore moderates his avidity. He will 
not kill the goose that lays the golden eggs, or take more than the 
fleece from the sheep’s back, but our Russians are in a constant fever, 
their fingers itch till they have potted all the goose-grease, and stripped 
off all the sheep’s skin with its fleece, though they know that there 
will never be any wool to gather afterwards. A Russian in Dietrich’s 
place could hardly refrain from purloining two lumps of sugar from 
that basin if our eyes were averted, though risking a situation in 
which he pilfers more than the amount of Count Nesselrode’s salary. 
But then he has more in his character of the traits which Cicero paints 
in Catiline when he calls him covetous of that of others, lavish of his 
own. ‘The Russian, at Easter, would purchase half a dozen sleighs of 
frozen meat to distribute in charity, magnificent diamonds for his wife, 
and make a rich offering to his saint; now all the charity and devo- 
tion of such a fellow as Dietrich would be concentrated on his own 
spherical little person. ‘There is another advantage, too, with a Rus- 
sian, if he be your own serf, and that you keep him so (one that I 
really regret when I look upon Dietrich), as your Shakspeare says of 
the courtier, he is like a sponge, 

‘ You do but squeeze him and he is dry again.’ ” 
The following extract will convey an idea of the slavish con- 


dition and the tyranny practised by the Czar in the army. Our 
quotation about the officer is matter of military regulation ; but 
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the mishap the soldier met with, and his severe punishment, is a 
true anecdote. 

*« * Give me another pipe, Dimitri, and I proceed. Know then, that 
Nicolas Paulowitch was driving down the Newsky prospect on the 
last spring snow. I need not tell you how sharp an eye he has for 
detecting all military delinquencies—the week before last he sent my 
cousin to the Caucasus for wearing white kid gloves; and it is only 
three days since he condemned one of my brother officers to a month’s 
arrest for being in full dress when undress was the order of the day, 
for the hour at which he was detected.’ 

* * How is that?’ exclaimed Horace. 

« « My dear fellow,’ said Isaakoff, ‘ you have no idea of our ser- 
vice, particularly in the guards. They have innumerable dresses for 
different occasions. The white cloth coat, black and gold cuirass, hel- 
mets, jack-boots and buckskins for one dress ; another without the boots 
and cuirass; an undress of two or three descriptions; a palace dress 
of scarlet and silk stockings, and so on ad infinitum. A man may 
have to wear alternately in one morning, the cap, the helmet, or cocked 
hat with the cocktail feathers. ‘The Emperor or the grand duke regu- 
lates day by day arbitrarily the hours and occasions on which they 
shall respectively be worn ; and woe to the wretch who transgresses.’ 

“* The Emperor,’ resumed Isaakoff, ‘was thus proceeding down 
the Newsky prospect, alive and watchful as he is when he catches 
sight of a uniform, when he espied a soldier of our regiment in the 
condition we call ‘slava bogu.’ It means, ‘ praise to the Lord,’ and 
answers to your French expression of ‘ being in the Lord’s vineyard.’ 
In a word, he was drunk, ‘Come here,’ said the Emperor, ‘ jump up 
behind my sledge, and I will give you a ride to your barracks, and 
order you 500 lashes. Here, hold on by the sleeve of my cloak, that 
I may feel you have not rolled down in the snow like a beast, as you 
are. The soldier thanked him very fervently and humbly, as soldiers 
and peasants do with us when ng favours of that description. It 
deprecates wrath, they say. Now the emperor held on at the cloak 
just as an angler feels the fish at the end of his line ; and away they 
drove to the barracks. When they arrived, the officer on duty was 
called out.’ 

“ ¢ Hark ye,’ said Nicolas, ‘take that drunken hound, who is be- 
hind my sledge, and shut him up till he is sober, then give him 500 
lashes.’ 

“«f hear and obey,’ said the officer; ‘but please your imperial 
majesty, I see only two soldiers in the street—two mounted cossacks 
just turning the corner, whom I will instantly pursue. Which is it ?’ 

*** Ah! fool! I mean the man who is behind my sledge.’ 

‘« But as the Emperor turned mechanically round to look, there was 
no soldier there; but the sleeve of his cloak was cunningly fastened 
to the sash. 

** Oh!’ roared the Emperor,‘ I have defiled thy mother! The 
rascal has got off; but I will be even with him—he shall not escape. 
Drive on.’ 
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* The next morning the regiment was drawn out in one rank, and 
the Emperor himself came to inspect it He quietly desired that the 
delinquent would step forward; but the delinquent knew better. 
Then the Emperor’s brow lowered, and he walked along the line, look- 
ing into every man’s face, and making his teeth chatter. But you 
know he endeavours to sort the men so carefully, he causes the sol- 
diers hair to be cropped so close, and their moustachios to be cut so 
exactly in the same trim, and blackened so accurately to the same hue 
with tallow and lampblack, that for once he was utterly at fault. The 
Emperor chafed ; the colonel was in despair, and in vain implored the 
offender to come forward and be flogged for the credit of the regi- 
ment. At length a free pardon was promised ; but yet no one came 
forward. Still Nicolas Paulowitch swore that he would find him out, 
and then he offered not only a free pardon, but a hundred roubles and 
a week's holiday. Now a hundred roubles to a poor soldier who 
receives only about seven shillings a year, and is fond of brandy, was 
too strong a temptation. He stepped forward and confessed. The 
Emperor looked at him, and sent him back into the ranks—his curio- 
sity and his anger were gratified.’ 

* ¢ His curiosity,’ said Horace, ‘ but not his anger, for I suppose he 
kept his promise.’ 

** « Oh yes, as to the pardon, and so he did as to the hundred rou- 
bles; but then the soldier drank, and of course the colonel found that 
he was drunk. He was condemned to run the gauntlet through 300 
men, and when his sentence was sent to the Emperor for approbation, 
he wrote down approved, but to run the gauntlet twice through 600 
men, And serve the fool right, for he had it all his own way once.’” 

A most circumstantial account is found in the novel of the 
revolt after Alexander’s death, and of the character of several of 
the principal actors in it. Colonel Pestel is delineated as one 
of Plutarch’s heroes. A sketch of that memorable event having 
been given by us in one of our previous numbers, we confine 
ourselves here to its last most awful catastrophe. A party of 
Russian patriots, the poet Pushkin among them, visit the place 
of execution; and the latter thus addresses the French count 
who is with them. 

** * We are now standing on the green turf of the glacis. It is not 
long ago—on the 26th of July, 1826—upon this very spot which we 
are treading, rose five tall gallows trees, and from the cells of those 
very dungeons I saw five young men led out to die.’ 

“«* To die,’ said Horace, ‘ of what had they been guilty ?’ 

* *« Of worse than infidelity towards the Emperor, which our cate- 
chism calls the worst of sins and the most horrible of crimes—for it 
was of actual rebellion. . . . . The rebels were mowed down, dis- 
persed and scattered—they fled; but the Emperor’s wrath rose as 
they yielded. ‘Go on,” he said, “go on! go on! I have defiled 
their mothers !” and, although they had thrown down their arms, the 
grape still continued to ply them until utter darkness came. Every 
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lamp along the quay, and every water-spout along the narrow lane of 
Galernoi, was riddled. The whole night long they broke holes through 
the ice of the Neva, as they do when the Emperor blesses its waters, 
and they cast the bodies of twelve-hundred of the rebels through into 
the current of the river. . . . . I need not tell you that nearly every 
noble family of the empire was more or less compromised in some of 
its members, So there were punishments public and private: thirty 
were publicly doomed to Siberia for life, and five were doomed to die. 
.. + + On these five great criminals the Emperor's justice was dealt, 
one summer morning, on this very sod. A hedge of soldiers, or rather 
an army, kept back the crowd, amongst which, foremost —— the 
relatives, the friends, and the acquaintance whose names had flitted 
through the evidence on the lengthy trials of the men condemned, and 
who now came forth to disavow entirely by their presence a parti- 
cipation which the government found too universal to punish. 

“* First, there were led out from the fortress gate, thirty of the 
conspirators condemned for life to Siberia, with the dictator foremost. 
Their swords were broken, their orders and their epaulettes, and their 
insignia, thrown upon a pile and burnt, their civil death decreed, their 
heads were shaven, their limbs were ironed, and their doom was read, 
not only to living death, but to the living burial of a Siberian mine. 

** * All this was at the gallows foot, and here all the conspirators 
met again; for next were led out the five destined for execution, 
dressed in long grey cloaks and hoods, at first covering their faces, 
like those of the victims in the Spanish auto-da-fés. 

“ * Their faces, particularly Pestel’s, were wan, pallid, and meagre, 
for it is said that even torture had not been spared them. But one 
and all of the doomed five showed, by the firmness of their step and 
the enthusiastic sparkle of their eye, not only that they saw in death 
a refuge from the imperial mercy, but the proud consciousness they 
entertained, that they, out of the millions of Muscovites who had pe- 
rished by famine, by flood and field, on deserts, or on seas, or beneath 
the executioner’s knife or lash, to do the bidding or to glut the ven- 
geance of tyrants or of tyrants’ myrmidons, that they were the first 
five who had died for their country. 

«If they spoke, it must have been like Marino Faliero, to time 
and to eternity, for the rolling drum rendered all speech inaudible, 
and they were launched into the air. 

* + But even in this solemn moment, the vulgar and the common- 
place are inextricably interwoven with the tragic. The executioner 
whose business it was to find the ropes, an adept at the merciless knout, 
but not in the art of hanging, misjudged the strength required to sus- 
tain a human body, and purchased old instead of new, spending the 
difference in a dram. As the drop fell, a thrill of horror spread 
through all the crowd: three of the cords broke—and from their high 
gibbets, bursting through the flooring of the scaffold by their inert 
weight, down fell three of the victims. 

“© * The drum had ceased rolling ; those who presided at the execu- 
tion had thought that all was over, or that the strangulating rope would 
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have hushed all speech and indiscretion. But the undauuted Pestel 
exclaimed loud, ‘ Wretched country, in which they know not even 
how to hang a man!’ * 

“He added something more, but the dead silence of the crowd 
was broken by an itinerant vender of cold tea, who took advantage of 
it to vend his wares, and the last words of the dying patriot and legis- 
lator were lost in the cry of, ‘ Tea, tea, tea, excellent tea !’ 

** * They died, and with them died the hopes of all who dreamed of 
the regeneration of their country.’ ” 


Here the poet looked around him, and then drooped down and 
kissed the sod hurriedly. They were all his friends. 


* *Come, come,’ said the Lieutenant Alexius, who looked as pale 
and agitated as if they were all then conspiring. 

* «Tt is a terrible story,’ said Count Horace. 

*** It is not done,’ replied the poet. ‘ The Emperor, after the exe- 
cution, caused the best part of Pestel’s code to be adopted in the com- 
pilation of laws, which is intended to immortalize his reign, and which 
may do so whenever a reign shall come in which the laws are followed 
as well as established. But, as he had refused the prayer of Pestel’s 
father, who begged in vain the life of his heroic son, he made him a 
donation of fifty thousand roubles.’ ” 


The wife of one of these unfortunate men became mad, and 
her fits of madness used to recur each year, on the anniversary 
day of her husband’s execution. ‘The whole of the episode is 
awfully terrific and sublime ; but we can only adduce two frag- 
ments of it; and this, again, as a proof of innumerable cases of 
that calamity amidst families of the persecuted and proscribed. 
The ravages caused by it amidst the Poles are, forsooth, fright- 
ful; the youngest and most hopeful among them fall victims to 
it. Even the few who were allowed to come home from Siberia 
returned to their families with their senses completely alienated 
by suffering. 

* «He sleeps !—hush! hush!’ said the maniac; ‘ rude stranger you 
will awaken him!—it is not yet the hour—the troops have not yet 
beat the morning drum—not that he awakens easily—you may pass 
to and fro and stamp upon his grave, and he says not even ‘ don’t 
disturb me!’ 

“ «If he were easily disturbed, you know those hammers would 
awaken him—knock, knock, knock, knock!—Do you hear them ?— 
Did you ever hear those sounds before? Oh, yes, it is our wedd*"g 
day to-morrow, they are nailing up the drapery and festoons, and 
the platform for the orchestra—poor fellows, they were early at their 
work. 


* We give the real and more energetic words, ‘‘ Vsio skvierne v Rossiei od prestala 
do vierovki!”’ ‘ All is wretched in Russia, wretched from the throne to the rope ”’ 
But they are commonly attributed to Besfujeff Rumin. 
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“ ¢ The platform—oh! what bloody band is to play on it? What 
do I see uprising there—oh, God! oh, God!—five gibbets! One for 
Pestel ! one for Kahovski! one for Bestvajef, and one for Mouravief ! 
One, two, three, four,'—and the maniac counted on her fingers— 
‘ but who is the fifth for? Merciful heaven! not for him!—oh! no, 
no, no!—men, living men, with bodies sensible to pain, and with im- 
mortal souls, are not thus hanged up by the neck like dogs ?” 

* * Poor sufferer !’ said Blanche Mortimer, (the English heiress mar- 
ried to a serf,) ‘ oh, what a world of trouble!’ and then, pressing the 
mad woman’s hand, she kneeled to induce her to kneel too, and pray 
according to her wont. 

“ * What!’ said the maniac, ‘ pray! pray! when even the Saviour 
has refused to save.’ And then, quoting the words of the mad wife 
in Krasinski’s beautiful drama, ‘ The Infernal Comedy,’ she raised 
her hands despairingly towards heaven, ‘Oh! he has seized with 
both hands his cross, and cast it into the abyss! Hark! dost not 
hear that cross, the hope of the wretched, crashing as it falls from star 
to star !—it is breaking, and it scatters through the universe the frag- 
ments of its wreck !’ 

* * Reflect, sire,’ continued the maniac, throwing herself at Blanche’s 
feet, ‘ reflect! you are young yourself,—you have a wife who loves 
you,—you have children whom you love,—you are one of the earth’s 
demigods,—you have power, you are victorious—oh, then, why not 
look down and pity? Your rule is absolute now over sixty millio.s, 
there are sixty million lives, any of which you may extinguish by a 
dash of your imperial pen! and I implore you, sire, only for one,— 
there is only one I care for,—that is not my own, and that pitiful one 
you will grant me? For when a beggar, sire, stands by your ample 
store and asks one kopek in the name of Christ, who can refuse it 
him? Qh, sire! that life your heart will not deny me; consider that 
1 am a fond, weak, loving woman. No, no—oh, God! let me rise up, 
I have profaned those knees which should only bend to Thee. This 
is not the Emperor, this is not Nicolas Paulovitch! this is the hang- 
man.’ 

‘‘ Blanche made a vain effort to pacify her: she continued with 
wild vehemence, ‘ This is the hangman, the vile loathsome hangman, 
who is to tie the murderous rope about that neck which nothing but 
these arms ought ever to encircle. Make away, make away, you are 
the hangman, but where is the Emperor? Show me, gentlemen, I im- 
plore it of you, to the Emperor!’ ” 


We might adduce many other equally powerful passages, viz. 
the ¢éte-d-téte of a loving pair immersed to the neck in a Russian 
beg, and nearly swallowed up by it ;—the ludicrous scenes of 
the Grand Duke Constantine and of his staff sabring bottles of 
wine at a country inn, and his Highness’s chase after Bob 
Bridle, the English groom,—the nocturnal religious meeting 
and gloomy rites of the Roskolniks, and the horrid punishment 
of the knout inflicted upon one of those sectarians, on which 
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episodes, serious or ludicrous, the display of our author's power 
of description is most diversified and brilliant. Everywhere we 
witness human rights and human feelings outraged in Russia. 
On this head, let us hear the remarks attributed to Pushkin, the 
Russian poet, who, for one stanza he wrote, and which Nicholas 
applied to himself, had been banished to the Caucasus, and after 
being recalled from his exile (by a strangest of Czar’s whims), 
was privileged for ever to say what he pleased—and thus ren- 
dered “‘ tongue free,” whilst all around him, and in the whole of 
the empire, were “ tongue-tied.” 

“ * And is not this forbearance humiliating ?’ observed the poet bit- 
terly, ‘ when we consider how the human arbiter of our fate regards 
it.’ * I will have,’ he says, ‘ caged animals in my menagerie of Peter- 
hoff; I will have specimens of the wolf, the lynx, and the bear, al- 
though I set a price upon the heads of their wild, free brethren ; I 
will let them howl and gnash their teeth harmlessly through their 
prison bars. I will keep an untamed poet, only one, the censorship 
shall restrain and cramp his pen, as the gratings do the animals, and 
then scorning the dangers of an individual’s tongue, he may talk 
freely. What, when I have Circassian guards, I should allow them to 
wear their characteristic shirts of mail and yahaghans ; and when I 
have a poet, should he not be in character? No, let him talk freely, 
if he dares say much, who will dare listen to much, and who will not 
admire the magnanimity of the lion who does not crush the pismire ? 
So let the poet talk, though I will have but one.’ ‘ Oh, gentlemen! 
the prison of the great ‘lorquato was preferable to this contemptuous 
and false forbearance, which, drawing from the wing of thought the 
pinion feathers which should have borne it far and wide, says to the 
maimed bird, ‘Go! now crawl and fiutter in the dust!’ Pesauane 
Tasso’s dungeon bars showed to the world that he was dreaded, and, 
whilst his body withered in his chains, his spirit soared abroad and 
free: but can you not conceive a converse fate more terrible? The 
body and the tongue left in contemptuous liberty, whilst the spirit 
pines without the hope of ever finding outlet. Think what it 1s to 
have speech free, when those around you dare not listen, or if they 
heard dared even less repeat. Think what it is to feel when full of 
burning thoughts and ne a words, and daring, that might brave 
the martyrdom of persecution for one draught of immortality, to feel 
that one cannot give them the birth of publicity, even if contented that 
they should recoil and crush their author. No, there the censor sits 
inexorable as fate, and strangles them in child-birth.’ ” 


We see, then, no profession, no class, not even the most privi- 
leged one, is exempt from tyrannical oppression ; but its load 
falls hundred-fold on the serf,—that is, on the bulk of the 
Russian nation, without civil rights to protect them, without 
public opinion to deprecate oppression, and without even history 
to record it. In adducing some stray passages to throw light 
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on their miserable condition, we select such as are strictly a 
matter of fact—events of daily occurrence and usage throughout 
that colossal empire of white helotism. Amid a crowd of Prince 
Isaakoff’s serfs, assembled to welcome him as their heir and 
master, on his first arrival to them, these sorts of complaints— 
grievances universal all over Russia—are brooded upon. They 
are the prelude to other graver ones. 


“* Never, said the elder, shaking his head, ‘ does any good come 
of change : we do live now, at least, and there is corn stacked up, so 
that we can never want grain at seed-time. We should always re- 
member, if a hungry lord comes as well as a hungry steward, that we 
live where corn will fetch some price in the market, so that we may be 
rationed down to the last crust; and then, if a crop fails, 1 know the 
misery, for 1 have seen it.’ 

“* Not here!’ said several voices. 

** No, not here: I was born in another village, in a rich corn 
country ; but the baron shaved every thing from the soil. A year of 
famine came ; we fed on the bark of trees till starvation scattered us 
abroad over the face of the country. Some of us were brought back, 
some made soldiers and crown serfs, and others enticed by the barons 
of prosperous estates, as I was here. ‘The grandfather of Vasili there 
had just died ; I was put on his passport; and so, though he is older 
than I, he is my grandson; and as the old man died at seventy, and I 
am sixty now, and that it happened forty years ago, I am reckoned to 
be a hundred and ten years old.’”—Yol. iii. p. 5. 


Further passages. The same elder continues. 

**] see the misery that is coming on. The lord’s gold flows away night 
after night like the waters of the rivulet ; the corn, the hay, the stock 
is selling. ‘This day I have received orders to note down all the fami- 
lies exceeding a given number, and to pick out 200 individuals, the 
weakest, the sickliest, the most useless,—-these the lord is going to let 
to a Moscow manufacturer.’ 

** Oh God!’ said Nadeshta, ‘ things are getting worse indeed : all 
this would have made the old lord’s hair stand on end.’ 

“* We class them into sorts,’ continued the Starost, ‘like hemp, 
tallow, and bristles. 1 am to note the barren women, and the youths 
and the girls who are weak-chested: the steward delights in this 
unchristian regularity : all these are to go. The lord, who is long- 
headed, says ‘that it is more profitable to breed slaves than pigs; 
that his steward cannot cheat him of human souls as he can of pro- 
duce.’ In a word, this place is becoming worse than Siberia; and 
yet till hunger gripes these sheep by their very throats they will do 
nothing.’ 

*«* What would you have them do?’ said Nadeshta. 

*** What ? suffer in patience and embrace their cross,’ said Mattheus, 
her brother and Blanche’s husband. 

‘** That is not my counsel : if there is no protection for the slave,— 
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if God be too high, the Emperor too far off,—if God’s servants strip 
him of his savings and give him hand-bound to his lord,—if the En- 
peror’s servants wring out what his lord has overlooked, still the slave 
has this advantage—for the slave there is no punishment. Hark ye, 
both, all know that I was born in a distant government from which the 
slaves were starved out; but they do not know the vengeance that we 
took ; they do not know what [ tell you both, that when we were 
maddened, when we tore our oppressors limb from limb, what hap- 

ened ? we got bread. ‘They knouted and sent forty of us to Siberia ; 

was one of them: my back is marked with the knout now: I have 
seen Siberia. Neither were punishment to what we suffered: the 
knout, according as the executioner lays it on, may be death, or it may 
be the mere cut of a whip ;—what is that to a slave whose flesh has 
been raw for months? And then the knout has its predilections; it 
cuts into the vitals of rebellious Poles, and priests, and nobles ; they 
die from it ; not we—for who cares whether a slave should be vigo- 
rously punished! When he is placed on the sleigh, before execution, 
and covered with a mat, the crowd throw upon it copper pieces in their 
pity, and if bribed by this the executioner handles tenderly his terrible 
instrument, if no one bids him strike. As for Siberia, what of that? 
When convicts reach Siberia, they inquire not whether a man is an 
assassin or a fraudulent bankrupt: so he knows a trade, and be a hale, 
strong man, he never goes to perish in the mines, unless he be a bla- 
gorodne (nobleman). They know the value of a man too well, and 
look at his craft and muscle, not his crime.’”’-—Vol. iii. p. 44. 

“* Before we part, daughter, you know the three-and-twenty chosen 
girls with whom the steward bade thee stand to scatter flowers ?—this 
morning, by the prince’s orders, five have been chosen for the service 
of the house, the rest are to be married next Monday.’ 

“* Well,’ said Nadeshta coldly, ‘ several of them were betrothed— 
they waited his permission.’ 

“«They have got his order instead ; but their betrothal serves them 
nothing ; the steward has suggested, or the lord imagined, some plan 
for marrying his young men to middle-aged women, his girls to grey- 
headed men, to increase the population more rapidly ; for, after all, as 
he observes, if he wants to sell or pawn his estate to the government, 
its value is estimated by the number of souls upon it, and a male child 
three days old reckons like a vigorous peasant. ‘They are thus all to 
wed men between forty-eight and fifty-five : if 1 cannot find as many 
single in this village, I am to go to the next.’ 

* * * * * * 

““* They don’t like going to the manufactory,’ observed the Starost. 

“* T should like to go anywhere, if I was fed when starving,’ said 
Johann. 

“*Your blagorodie is wise,’ answered the Starost: ‘those foolish 
creatures say, those who sell us for twenty-five roubles know that 
there is not much more than twenty-five roubles’ worth in us; and 
those who buy us, when once they have filled our bellies with food, 
will not wait to get their money slowly out of us,—it will pay them 
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best to work us to death, and buy another set. But then, what is that 
to the Oupravitel ? he has only to consider whether it is advantageous 
for the estate.’ 

“ Such is, unhappily, the system on which many of the manufac- 
tories in the empire are supplied with labour. Where the average 
price of the sound slave is 12/. or 15/. or 201., sets of labourers—the 
sick, the consumptive, the decrepit—are leased out for an infinite 
period, or actually sold as artisans, for premiums varying from twenty 
to fifty shillings. The condition of these human hells furnishes a ter- 
rible answer to those who cite the horrors of our own workhouses and 
factories to palliate the condition of the Russian serf.”—Vol. iii. p. 272. 

+ . * * * + 

* Blanche was taught that, if caught without proper papers to prove 
her freedom, she would be detained and considered as a slave by the 
police. According to the established regulation, every one thus de- 
tained is advertised in the public papers ; a minute description of the 
person is ordered to be given, with the intimation that the owner may 
regain possession of his slave on proving his title and paying the ex- 
penses of advertisement and keep, just as we see done by stray dogs 
in England,—only that it is a frightful feature of the administration of 
the Russian empire, that, on minute examination, we discover wheel 
within wheel, fraud operating upon iniquity, and villany again within 
fraud. 

“ Thus, if unclaimed within a given period, all individuals who 
cannot prove their freedom are adjudged to be sold to cover the ex- 
penses of their detention ; even if tl.ey be runaway slaves, it is almost 
impossible for the owner to identify them, because the description 
of their person is purposely incorrect. When once detained, they are 
therefore nearly always sold; the Emperor is the only purchaser, and 
thus they are added to the twenty millions already in his domain; but 
then, again, here and there, just as they have become the Emperor's 
property, the police myrmidons who happen to be slave proprietors, 
whenever one of their own people has died, substitute a runaway for 
the defunct, and report the death to his majesty’s charge. 

“The imperial ukase thus first outrages the rights of humanity, 
apparently in favour of the slave proprietors; then the Emperor’s 
servants cheat his fellow-slaveholders to his advantage ; and, lastly, 
often terminate by robbing him.” 


In this manner Russian peasantry and their offspring turn as 
it were in an everlasting circle of serfage—spell-bound to their 
chains like a doomed race. Nay, the entire Slavonian race is 
supposed—at least by Mickiewitz, the great Polish poet and 
historian—to be weighed down by that fatal doom, a curse by 
which he accounts both for their civil and political slavery, and 
for the ill success attendant on all attempts at emancipating the 
people, and liberating from foreign yoke the nations sprung from 
that race. This fanciful denunciation is put by the author into 
the mouth of Mattheus, an educated serf, who on that account 
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despairs, however internally disposed, of becoming a Russian 
Spartacus. After such copious extracts, the passage is too long 
to be quoted ; but it is curious from the name of Nebukadnezar, 
if written in Slavonic, Ne-buh-odno-tzar, meaning literally, 
“ There is no God but the Czar;” as also from the appellation 
of the “‘ Slavonians” or “ Slave,” “Serbi or Servians,” as descend- 
ants of the Sirian “ Surs,” being synonymous with slave, serf, 
and servitude, in almost all the European and some Asiatic 
idioms. Great national calamities and interminable evil have 
always tended to conjure up in men’s minds the belief in predes- 
tination and fatalism. With the exception of Mahommedan coun- 
tries, where it makes a part of the religious creed, fatalism is 
nowhere more widely spread and deeply rooted than amidst the 
Russian population. When at first simply the effect of long 
despotism, it has finally become the wphahder of interminable 


slavery—of an enthralment, which would absolutely be unbear- 
able, but for the stupid resignation with which the Russians sub- 
ject themselves to their fate. The moral degradation and misery 
arising out of this system is, as we have seen, appalling, and our 
author was quite justified in consigning it to public indignation, 
in the hope of at least some remedy for it, however tardy. How 
far the toleration of such a state of things as described is dis- 


graceful to European community, and how pressingly a change 
is called for, will easily be inferred from a most recent sample, 
one among the many, of Russia’s barbarous legislation. It is a 
measure to prevent desertion of recruits in the Polish provinces. 

“ Any family concealing a deserter, a member of such family, or 
the parish to which he belongs, shall furnish two recruits for the one 
concealed; the deserter shall suffer the punishment prescribed by 
military law, and afterwards be reinstated in the army. In case the 
family cannot furnish two members of it fit for service, the parish shall 
be subjected to the expense for having neglected to deliver up the 
deserter. Should it ever happen that the parish cannot furnish two 
persons fit for service, the heads of the culpable families shall receive 
a certain number of lashes, and be sent into Siberia. Persons culpable, 
and to whom corporal punishment cannot be administered (the nobles 
and honorzry citizens), shall pay a fine of 1200 silver roubles for each 
deserter whose guilt shall have come to their knowledge, and 600 
roubles when in ignorance of the crime, which ignorance they must be 
able to prove.” 


The general aspect of the country presents, at this moment, a 
frightful picture of the regime of terror, as may be seen from a 
letter from Warsaw, dated the 6th of August. 

“ An immense system of espionage,” says the writer, “ has been 
organized from Warsaw to Wilna and Kieff. Parents can hardly 
confide in their own children when they frequent the public schools, 
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for one-fourth of the children in every class are already trained to 
espionage. This is highly creditable to their supreme chief, General 
Okonieff, President of the board of Public Instruction. Russian 
gold has acquired such power in this country that some of the mem- 
bers of the clergy have been already induced to perform the vilest of 
offices, and the government has introduced into the ecclesiastical semina- 
ries anumber of individuals entirely devoted to it. As to our adminis- 
tration both here and in the provinces, we may safely assert that one 
half of the officers are spies on the other. The (oi des suspects may 
be said to be in full force. Citizens are daily imprisoned under the 
slightest pretext; the town prisons and the dungeons of the citadels 
are incumbered with victims, of whom the greatest number are trans- 
ported to the mines of Siberia. Upwards of one hundred persons, to 
my own knowledge, have been arrested at Warsaw. From this fact 
you may judge of the state of things in the provinces. The enlightened 
portion of the youth is denounced, in preference, as professing com- 
munist and liberal doctrines, and being engaged in conspiracies. If 
a citizen absent himself from his home, and the report goes abroad that 
he has been arrested, he is sure to be thrown into prison. Every 
forbidden book found in his possession becomes a crime of high 
treason. A traveller returning from a foreign country who has been 
denounced as having frequented the houses of refugees, even if they 
were his relatives, is immediately imprisoned. ‘The young Count 
K —— was arrested on his arrival at Kieff for having visited once or 
twice Prince Czartoryski in Paris. You cannot form an idea of the 
tortures to which the Russian inquisitors have recourse to exact con- 
fessions. They sometimes pour burning wax on the hands of the 
persons undergoing examination, one hundred lashes have been in- 
flicted daily on others during a fortnight, until an avowal, which was 
often false, was extorted. The general of the police, Abramovitch, dis- 
plays the greater activity, as also do his worthy satellites, Major Sirvinski 
and others, to discover or invent conspiracies and arrest innocent men. 
Those two individuals bear on their countenances the stamp of their 
ignoble functions. The most conspicuous of the inquisitors is a Prince 
Serge Gallitzin, who, animated with a furious hatred of the Poles, re- 
sembles by his athletic form and cruelty the butcher Legendre, of ‘Ter- 
rorist memory. Lately there arrived from all parts of Russia a host 
of inquisitors, of functionaries sent to Russify all public offices, and 
ignorant priests, mostly drunkards, who, escorted by subaltern police 
agents, traverse the country and resort to unheard of arbitrary means 
to convert the Catholic peasantry to the Greek religion. The clergy 
and bishops have been enjoined not to oppose this diabolical work of 
proselytism, and | know several parish priests who are now groaning 
in dungeons for no other crime than that of praying the Almighty, 
during mass, to protect his church. Nothing is wanted but an ukase 
directing that hereafter all the new-born Catholic children shall be 
baptized according to the Greek rite. 

‘Among the late manifestations of the Czar’s bad temper and 
misanthropy the following deserves an especial notice :—On the same 
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day as his Majesty was to review the troops, the students of the dif- 
ferent higher schools were to be inspected by the autocrat, who, 
under Russian sway, are also dressed in a sort of regimentals, and are 
ranged in rank and file. The review of the soldiers lasted an unusually 
long time, during which the poor lads had to wait for the Emperor 
under the rays of a burning sun. Several of them fainted, and the 
chief of the scholastic establishment considered it his duty to respect- 
fully report this to the rude barbarian. His Majesty, however, did 
not pay any attention to that representation, and the youngsters had 
to wait for some time longer. When the Czar finally arrived he ad- 
dressed them in the following brutal manner :—‘ I know that you are 
a pack of disobedient and unruly young men; I know that you are 
imbibing the revolutionary and seditious feelings of your fathers ; but 
beware of what you are about. Any one of you who shall betray his 
sentiments by acts, shall have reason to think of me at Siberia all his 
life.’ We need hardly add that no (constitutional) monarch of any 
country would have had the unblushing madness to address a number 
of lads, some of them of tender age, in such a manner.” 

For a long time the progress and civilization of Russia have 
been the theme of numerous works, even the reign of Nicholas 
came in for a large share in it; yet we cannot forbear saying that 
most of those publications were but vague and inconclusive cru- 
dities, drawn up from fancy rather than based on reality. The 


only true test of the advancement of Russia, and of the real value 
of it as concerns the welfare and the happiness of the people, is 
her legislation—the character and the working of it. Unless the 
principles of this be duly examined, and their consequences fairly 
weighed, all observations on what is supposed to be the progress 
of that empire, must be devoid of all solidity and truth, and be a 
mere tissue of delusions. 
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Art. VIIl.—Speculation in America and Great Britain. By a 
Commercial Traveller. Perkins and Williams. New York, 
1845. 


Amona the most curious anomalies resulting from parliamentary 
interference is that which has received the epithet of “ railway le- 
gislation.” During the last session it occupied the whole columns 
of the press and the mornings of our legislators. Peer and com- 
moner were alike pressed into the service; plans, maps, sections, 
traverses, broad and narrow gauges were the absorbing topics of 
parliamentary society. The interest of the Maynooth discussion 
was rivalled by that upon the London and York; the excitement 
within the walls was well responded to by those without; rail- 
ways occupied all public attention; there were festivals to pro- 
mote lines—festivals to celebrate their completion. The South 
Sea Bubble or Law’s Mississippi Scheme revived in the present 
century. 

The South Sea Scheme, Mr. Law, and railway legislation— 
the analogy may hereafter perhaps be rendered still more 
striking; meanwhile let us discover what has been the result 
of these Herculean tasks imposed upon parliament. History 
would imagine that gentlemen who so nobly devote themselves 
to the good of their country in the close atmosphere of com- 
mittee rooms, whose noctes diesque laborum have been dedicated 
to one subject, would at least have retained some control over 
those whose proceedings they affected to regulate. Not in the 
least: here is the strange anomaly,—tiat railway companies, 
which derive their existence from parliament, are, by parliament, 
created the most arbitrary authorities in the united kingdom. 

If railways be of sufficient importance to occupy so much of 
the time of the legislature, and if they, as they assuredly do, 
involve great principles commercial and social, we may certainly 
claim something more from our representatives than merely to 
decide between the pretensions of rival lines—between the claims 
of conflicting avarice ; we may require them to consider whether 
the advantages of rapid communication are not purchased at too 
high a price by the sacrifice of all local interests to one great 
scheme ; by the total destruction of the first principles of pro- 
perty and possession, and the loss of that competition which is 
at all times the best security for the safety and the treatment of 
the public. 

These are among the most undeniable of the evils which ac- 
company the extension of railways; all that even a Mr. Hudson 
can assert is, that the public benefit in other respects is sufficient 
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to counterbalance them; but there are other evils which result 
from them, which, not being so susceptible of positive demon- 
stration, may of course be questioned by those who will admit 
nothing but the evidence of their own senses,and who are even dis- 

osed to doubt that evidence when it is opposed to their interests ; 
Prt we would appeal to any unprejudiced mind, and ask, whether 
a spirit of gambling, in too many instances of dishonest gam- 
bling, has not spread throughout the country? whether the great 
facilities of intercourse have not tended to unsettle the minds of 
all classes,—to draw the rich man from his estates and duties to 
the metropolis, and the poor man from his cottage to the neigh- 
bouring town? whether, by bringing every thing within the in- 
fluence of the capital, primitive habits have not in some degree 
been uprooted, and the seeds of those vices which luxuriate in 
great cities been sown in their stead? whether, while great gains 
have been realized, those gains have not given 

that increase of appetite 
Which grows with what it feeds on ?” 

Great gains—great avarice—great speculation ; all evidences of 
a great Plutocracy. 

These evils will be more or less readily conceded according to the 
amount of bias and self-interest, but in the less degree they can 
be denied by none. ‘The effect of railway communication upon 
the welfare and the happiness of the people was therefore a subject 
well worthy the attention of parliament, whereas the principle 
appears to have been at once conceded ; and the considerations 
which occupied the committees, and all the hours of private 
business, were not of the grave nature which the importance of 
the question demands, but whether the interest of A. should be 
preferred to tiat of B., or which of two or three proposed lines 
should have its exorbitant pretensions admitted. 

We know that the proposition is commonly asserted that 
nothing can resist the progress of what some term “ improve- 
ments in machinery.” Political economists tell us that we must 
develope our resources, extend the intercourse between mind and 
mind ; that the engineer is abroad, and we must move forward 
in his society, or be left far behind as living memorials of bygone 
days. There may be great truth in this assertion of the law of 
necessity—of those experiences which all nations are destined to 
undergo; but we deny that “ whatever is, is right ;” the know- 
ledge that an event must take place is no evidence that it ought 
to do so, or that we should not oppose obstacles to its accom- 
plishment. If this were the case, right or wrong would indeed be 
confounded ; if the principle were admissible in one instance it 
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would be so in all places and at all epochs: for example, we 
shall have the whole of England intersected by railways, while 
the German princes endeavour to discountenance them; they see, 
with happier perception, the evils which such unrestrained inter- 
course may entail upon them. Who shall then decide which 
country is acting in the spirit of trae wisdom—which is em- 
barking in a rash venture—which is sacrificing an advantage ? 

Every periodical of the day informs us that we are a great 
nation—a nation of infinite resource, of patient industry; a race 
of successful speculators ; that no man should venture to stand 
between this industry and its fields of employment, nay, not 
though it were to stay a moral pestilence, to stand between the 
living good and the perishing evil. It is asserted that the 
greatest of all interests is that represented by commerce, that 
the capitalists own the wealth of the country, and the wealth of 
a nation is its glory. We pride ourselves on possessing the car- 
rying trade of the world; we call our merchants ‘ the seigneurs 
of the seas,” and treat them accordingly. And so it is that 
wealth has become an idol; a golden idol, but truly an idol. It 
has been well said, “‘ that those who mistake the wealth of a 
nation for its prosperity, and in pursuit of it lose sight of their 
virtue and happiness, are wofully ignorant of all upon which 
the strength of nations and the stability of governments must be 
founded.” Wealth may be fatal to nations as it sometimes 
is to individuals. The “ auri sacra fames” is the great vice of 
the day; and thus it is that any invention which promotes this 
excessive love of gain, and which induces that restlessness of 
disposition which is ever seeking for a hiding-place and finding 
none, should, in our opinion, be most carefully watched over by 
some superior authority in the State. 

Undoubtedly it is difficult to determine what should be the 
precise limit of parliamentary interference. We hear it very com- 
monly asserted, as an unquestionable principle, that the employ- 
ment of capital should be unrestricted ; that the hand of autho- 
rity checks, while it pretends to direct, the spirit of commercial 
enterprise ; these pretensions on the part of the capitalists have 
always appeared to us opposed to the principles of good govern- 
ment, to that parental authority, which must be exercised by 
some party in the state, whether by the sovereign as supreme, or 
by the executive as representing the sovereign will. At the present 
time, when the monarch does little more than enact a part in the 
state pageant,—when symbols replace the reality of power,—when 
the ministers of the crown live by the breath of the people, and 
the navies and armies of the queen are the paid instruments of 
parliament,—when jin paint of fact parliament has usurped all 
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power, place and privilege, and the House of Commons alone 
pretends to take upon it the mysteries of things high or low, and 
sit in judgment on all matters human or divine,—then, assuredly, 
parliament, having arrogated to itself this vast authority, but ill 
fulfils its obligations, if it only regards the interests of one class, 
great and important as we admit it to be—the capitalists of the 
empire; if in an overweaning anxiety to secure an extended trade 
and commercial advantages, it forgets that there are conditions 
in which the broken crust is better than the stalled ox. 

We regret that the material and moral improvement of a country 
do not always advance hand in hand; nay, rather that they are 
frequently opposed to each other. They may by a judicious 
exercise of a superintending control be happily blended toge- 
ther, each imparting and receiving some quality of good, just as 
the physical and mental powers may be simultaneously improved 
and strengthened. ‘There are, alas, too many instances in the 
history of nations in which every consideration for the welfare 
and happiness of the people has been sacrificed to its greatness 
and grandeur; from the earliest times the cottage and the palace 
have occupied contiguous sites; but then the contrast was be- 
tween man and man, between night and morning, the hour and 
the circumstance. These circumstances might change; the 
heaviness which endured for the night might brighten with the 
dawn. But now the contest is between classes, between com- 
bination and isolation, between the iron and the bruised reed, 
between the machine and the man. ‘The railroad represents 
millions of capital, one finitesimal fraction of which again repre- 
sents all that would constitute the poor man’s comfort and hap- 
piness. Each train bears cottons which clothe, and fires which 
warm, but not for him. This railroad passes from the heart of 
commerce, and flashes by the hovels of poverty and disease. 
Then the pauper is told that this vast enterprise, all this gigantic 
speculation is undertaken for his interest, for the interest of the 
people. The people! What a sublime abstraction! The na- 
tion! Avarice has grown eloquent. The people! What have 
they in common with these usurers, these share-jobbers ? 

The people! and the nation! words which express so mach, 
and define so little. What constitutes the nation? Is it the 
electoral body? They only represent the sixteenth part of the 
population. How then can we be assured that the masses which 
compose the whole trunk of the empire favour this mode of tra- 
velling in preference to another? Does the artisan, whose head is 
grey with toil, and whose mind is racked with care, who has not for 
long years breathed a purer atmosphere than that of the wretched 
ditch, which the euphony of the times dignifies by the name of 
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lane, does he, when the mail train shakes his house with its vi- 
brations, feel that he is benefited by that which modern philo- 
sophy designates the intercourse between mind and mind. He 
may be told that his own interest is intimately connected with 
the extension of commerce, and the development of our national 
resources? Would you prove this to him? Increase his wages, 
or diminish the price of the articles of consumption,—this is the 
practical political economy which is within reach of his com- 
prehension ; but to give him refinements and aphorisms on the 
merit of railway communication, you might as well preach com- 
fort to him by extolling the breed of horses or Barry’s architec- 
ture. 

No! There are but few inventions which really and directly 
benefit the people. Sir Humphrey Davy, when he invented the 
safety lamp, conferred a greater benefit on future generations 
than a Herschel, who could read the stars, and discover the 
movements of the planets; very frequently the first rudiments 
of invention are drawn from the cottage, but very unfrequently 
do the most perfect tend to its support. If we could discover 
some application of steam, which would not only produce cheap 
cloth by displacing labour, but ensure to the poor man a small 
pittance, the price of his frieze coat, then we should doubly 
venerate the memory of Black and Watt; but while the rich 
and the poor, which Mr. Disraeli has aptly denominated the 
two nations, co-exist, and while these two nations are so dispro- 
portioned in number, the duties of the few contained in the ap- 
plication of the fruits of labour, the duties of the many in uninter- 
mitting toil, while around every proud mansion hundreds of cot- 
tages representing suffering sorrow and disease are scattered, 
—while these contrasts subsist, we cannot admit that railroads 
are either beneficial to or sought for by the people generally. 

This we are ready to admit, that during the throes of physical 
suffering, or the dulness arising from over exertion, men will 
hope some good from every change, by so much that no change 
can render them worse off. The excitement resulting from the 
discussion of railroads has left the corn laws and ballot far be- 
hind ; it supplies the place of repeal in Ireland; meetings are 
held ; speeches are made ; turfs are raised ; the people congre- 
gate with banners and bands; beer is largely distributed ; cata- 
racts of declamation inform the people that the golden age is 
about to return to them; that the sun shines upon their under- 
takings; that Providence is the principal engineer; that new 
sources of wealth will open to them new sources of enjoyment. 
The excitement and enthusiasm exceed all bounds. The directors 
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give the signal, and the multitude applaud. The delusion is 
accomplished. Bewildered by beer and his own vociferations, 
the poor man retires to his home; he waits for these happier 
times, and in the meanwhile has lost a day’s work. 

If the English government, like that of France, had deter- 
mined not to abandon the control of these great arms of com- 
munication ; if it had reserved to itself the full and entire control 
of the railroads when made, allowing at the same time the full 
employment of capital, but regulating its disposition ; or still 
better, had the government procured the necessary capital, and 
undertaken the whole superintendence and responsibility attach- 
ing to this vast system of railroad travelling, we believe that 
many of the evils incident to the present management might 
have been in a great measure avoided. But it was said that 
government could not have commanded sufficient capital ; that 
a undertaken by private enterprise, are carried out in a 

older spirit than those which originate with the government. 
This is probably the case. And it is because private speculation 
is so venturesome, and avarice so greedy of gain, that we think 
it requires to have some check imposed upon it. A nation em- 
barked in such extensive projects is trading among shoals; if 
their failure was only followed by the ruin of those who originate 
them, we should willingly permit them to incur those risks to 
which their avarice has incited them, but unfortunately the 
interests of all societies and classes are so blended together, 
that the ruin of one man must be followed by suffering to many 
others. 

In former happy days, “ ere England’s ills began,” men were 
contented with what Rousseau considers the aurea mediocritas, 
health and simple necessaries; but society and its requirements 
have much changed. There is a rivalry in extravagance, and 
consequently in the pursuit of wealth. ‘Ihe report recently pre- 
sented to parliament notes the description of men who now 
become shareholders, and are initiated into the whole mysteries 
of stock, par, and premium. We by no means pretend to deny 
that an addition to the general learning adds to the general 
happiness, but in the words of Mr. Poulett Scrope, “ the con- 
dition of general sufficiency must be fulfilled, before an increase 
of the general wealth can be said to be an increase to the general 
happiness, and therefore a desirable object in the eyes of poli- 
tical economists, who, mindful of the true end of this science, 
look to wealth only as the means of happiness, and declare 
against all those measures, which, tending to augment the mass 
of wealth, do not tend to distribute it in such a manner as to 
promote the general happiness.” This is truly applicable to the 
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present times, fora state of uncertainty and anxiety is the most 
unfavourable to the ultimate prosperity of a nation; such is the 
argument constantly applied by the capitalists against the corn 
law ; the law is insecure, say they, consequehtly the minds of the 
people are unsettled. We concur in the principle, but resist its 
application, mutato nomine de te fabula. Whatcan more unsettle 
the minds of the people than this race for profits, this constant 
fluctuation in the money market, this confusion of interests, this 
competition in extravagance? surely if ever men’s minds were 
unsettled, they are sonow. The avenues to Mr. Law’s were not 
more thronged, while his bubble was yet brewing, than are the 
alleys of the Stock Exchange; and yet, strange contradiction, the 
legislature has declared all gambling pernicious, and therefore 
illegal. Some years since lotteries were put down, and the 
revenue diminished by 600,000/. or 700,0001., for the object of 
promoting public morality; last year all play booths were pro- 
hibited, and the sanctity of private dwellings in some measure 
sacrificed to the necessity of enforcing the laws against private 
play. Dant veniam corvis; here are transactions brought to 
ight in parliament, before which the deceptions of ordinary 
gaming grow pale: a few clap-traps about fields of employment, 
the development of our resources, and a railway bill becomes the 
law of the land. But if language has any meaning, no man of 
ordinary comprehension can deny that gambling is practised 
universally; and if gambling be a vice, the nation must submit 
to the odium which attaches to its practice. 

What were the government to do? We have intimated the 
reply, they should have reflected deeply, and acted more cau- 
tiously ; not have created a moral Frankenstein, which is now 
stalking over the land. They should have stood aloof from the 
crowds which are ever found crowding around the shrines of 
wealth, and doing homage to its majesty,—have retained in their 
own hands an authority which, when once delegated, it is very 
difficult to reclaim. What were the government todo? Why 
to do, and not to allow others to do. If the government had 
acted in the spirit of these suggestions, those arrangements 
which are so essential for the comfort and security of the public 
would have been effected, but which arrangements can never be 
fully obtained by the amalgamation of different companies, 
whose interests are very frequently opposed to each other. If 
the government had determined upon this course, we have little 
doubt that capital would have been forthcoming. And if rail- 
ways are such profitable investments, the revenue would have 
benefited instead of the overgrown capitalists ; and through the 
increase in the revenue. the lower classes would have derived 
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some real advantage by the diminished taxation on the neces- 
saries of life. 

Weare told that the efforts of private speculation in this country 
are the marvel of Europe. We by no means deny it ; it is an evi- 
dence of immense private wealth; but this private wealth, would 
it not have been equally advanced to the government? If the field 
of employment remains the samie, what matter by whom it is 
occupied ; the government would have given a fair interest for 
the money supplied by the capitalists. But they would not be 
contented with a fair interest for their money; it must be usu- 
rious, or they will send their capital out of the country. Excel- 
lent moral! Admirable patriots! We believe many of the 
wealthy Leviathans perfectly capable of carrying their threat 
into practice ; their coffers are their altars and strongholds and 
their affections. This is the result of Mr. Pitt’s policy—the 
preference of gold over steel—but we are not disposed to believe 
that this would have been the consequence; not that these 
thirsters after wealth would for one moment have been prevented 
by any scruples of conscience or nationality, but simply that 
a ate the continent there are not such great facilities for the em- 
ployment of capital. In the first place, there is a great defi- 
ciency in the supply of coal, and, secondly, in the command of 
labour; in the latter case, all the workmen must have been 
drawn from England ; but the number who would serve in a 
foreign country, though for higher wages, we believe is very 
limited. The greatest patriotism will frequently be found among 
the lower classes. The poor man will oftentimes be more attached 
to the four walls of his cottage, than the seigneur to his halls 
and galleries. The capitalists would have found few instruments 
of their cowardly measures. But even were the possibilities on 
the other side, it is the duty of a government to act firmly on 
broad principles, utterly regardless of consequences. 

We are aware that those who only look at the surface of 
society—who see in a steam engine a mere machine which is to 
drag them from north to south with greater rapidity and facility 
—will consider that these reflections are of too serious a cha- 
racter ; but such persons are equally blind to the fact, 


** That each day presents 
The world with some developments ;” 


that in times of apparent inactivity we have been hurrying 
silently onward ; and that now when every invention tends to- 
wards progress, we should take care to regulate the speed. The 
sun, moon and earth move in their regular orbits—evening and 
morning succeed each other—the seasons have no change: but 
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the impulses of man’s mind are ever uncertain, his capacity ap- 
ears to have no confine: in comprehension how like a God. 
He rules the elements-—he applies a natural power to a rude 
machine, and the machine obeys his will; with such a vast 
power for good or for evil, with such agents at his command, 
shall he not be subject to some authority, even although such 
authority consist in little more than restrictive clauses? 

The government, it is alleged, cannot now interfere ; they can- 
not reclaim their abdicated power, or deny to the many what 
they have granted to the few. It was on this principle Dr. Dodd 
was hung, because other forgers had suffered before him. And so 
future generations are to risk their lives and sacrifice their com- 
fort, because others have submitted to the same hazard, and suf- 
fered the same inconvenience. The argument is scarcely tena- 
ble. The virtue of parliamentary consistency is not always so 
delicate. On religious questions it has bowed to the rule of 
expediency; why not where railroads are concerned? The rights 
of property are too sacred. There is only one right of property, 
that is the parliamentary right to all property where the public 
interest is concerned. This, if not the principle, is at least the 
practice. If parliament can drive through a man’s house for 
the benefit of a company, it can drive through an act of parlia- 
ment for the benefit of the majority, even although that act 
secures to a company great and peculiar privileges. 

But if our legislators have mistaken national wealth and bold 
undertakings for the happiness and moral welfare of the people ; if 
they travel in the race of speculation, and prefer discussions 
on local interests to great general principles,;—if we can pardon 
these errors on the part of men blinded by excess of capital, 
how can we account for their voluntarily resigning that general 
control and superintendence which the legislature ought to pos- 
sess over all undertakings of an extensive and national character? 
At this moment railway companies are the sole representatives 
throughout the country of real practical authority. Their will 
is bye-law, and their bye-law beyond appeal; self-constituted 
authorities endowed with vast powers, and beyond the reach of 
responsibility. In what does the company consist? Pecuniary 
fines are the only punishments which can touch it, awards 
and damages can be levied upon it as upon an individual, but 
beyond this power the law is of no avail. The properties of a 
company are most mysterious, its privileges most undefined ; the 
chairman may be seized as a Holocaust victim, but the chairman 
is not unfrequently the least active member of the board, or if he 
be endowed with Mr. Hudson’s activity and ingenuity, he is 
chairman of so many boards at the same moment, that the inte- 
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rests of some must be sacrificed ; but the officer which is abso- 
lutely essential to the success of great operations is a responsible 
agent. We should be able to monstrare digito, Hic est. On 
each line some individual should be vested with full control over 
the officers employed under him, and he should, like a general in 
the field, be answerable for accidents arising from neglect and 
over confidence. 

In the meanwhile every county is forming vast projects for 
the next parliamentary campaign; members having recruited 
their health on the Moors, and in preserves, will return with 
renewed vigour to committee rooms A, B, C, D, again, again, 
and oft again. 

We shall be told that speculators are the glory of England, 
and railroad companies its most patriotic guardians. Counsel 
will plead—barristers pocket their fees; for this, if not the 
golden age, is at least for them the age of gold. And when this 
fair land has become one vast foram for brokers and usurers, 
and the fortunes of thousands shall have been swept away in 
some of those panics which are incident to all extensive gam- 
bling transactions ; when the wild excitement which follows 
upon all great changes shall have passed away, and men learn 
that even railroads cannot cheapen bread, or bid sorrow be still, 
they will bitterly look back upon the conduct of a parliament 
which acted as the high priest at the sacrifice of the moral wel- 
fare of the country. 





Arr. [X.—An Act for the further Amendment of the Church 
Building Acts, 9 Vict. c. 74. 


Tue provisions in the Act before us, with which many of the 
clergy are not cognizant, are of high moment to them all, and 
there are few which are more likely to produce beneficial results. 
We claim for the conductors of this Review (in proof of which 
we need only refer to vol. iii. p. 495) the merit both of the sug- 
gestion and even of the technical arrangement of some of its 
clauses. The district clergy will ever find this Review devoted 
to the forcible exposition and extirpation of every evil that sur- 
rounds them from that partial legislation that never anticipates 
evils, and simply comes to enactments on them when too late 
to stop much mischief. The circumstances of the country have 
long since demanded an entire New Division of Parishes. This 
Act is one step forward in that direction. It clears up many 
dark involved points in the legal position of the district churches, 
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and defines with greater accuracy their functions. If we have 
to regret that the Government has not at once made those func- 
tions more intelligible to the community by giving their mi- 
nisters the specific titles of the original mcumbent, rector, 
vicar, or as the case may be, to which, applied to their local 
districts they were fully entitled, it has at least vested them 
with a power perfectly independent of the old parish. The next 
stage of legislation will be to do this, and probably the ensuing 
session will at once get rid of the equivocal terms incumbents, 
ministers, &c., and divide the whole ecclesiastical body of Pres- 
byters into rectors, vicars, and stipendiary curates. Surely the 
men who have the whole spiritual charge are fully entitled to 
the exercise of the fuli spiritual authority. Dr. Hook has seta 
generous example of this feeling ; we regret to find the exam- 
ples few, if any, of those men prepared to carry it out in its full 
extent. We shall now review the Act. One of its first posi- 
tions of general importance is the direct precept, that in every 
district chapelry, or consolidated chapelry, formed under this 
Act, or the Church Building Statutes, there shall annually be 
appointed churechwardens,—one to be chosen by the minister, 
the other by the inhabitants of the district. We trust that the 
district incumbents will perceive the immense importance of this 
feature of church completeness in their localities, and eagerly 
embrace it. Their churchwardens incur no liabilities ; these it is 
the duty of those of the Mother Church still to discharge; they 
are solely appointed for the regulation of the services in their 
respective churches, but they have nothing to do with the sus- 
tentation of them, or with the expenses incident on divine service 
necessarily. The churchwardens of the Mother Church still 
remain liable for repairs, &e. 

The next clause of great importance to the district incumbent 
we give at length :— 


“17. And be it enacted, anything in the herein-before recited Acts, 
or any of them to the contrary notwithstanding, That the Church of any 
district chapelry formed or to be hereafter formed under the provisions 
thereof, although such Church may not have been augmented by the 
governors of the Bounty of Queen Anne, and also any Church, now 
or hereafter to be augmented by any order of Her Majesty in council, 
ratifying any scheme of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, 
and with a district chapelry assigned thereto, shall be and is hereby 
declared to be a perpetual curacy and benefice, and the license thereto 
shall operate in the same manner as institution to any benefice, and 
the minister thereby nominated and licensed thereto, and his successors, 
shall not be a stipendiary curate, but shall be and be esteemed in law 
to be a perpetual curate, and body politic and corporate, with per- 
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petual succession, and he and his successors may receive, take, and 
hold to himself and themselves all such lands, tithes, and rent charges 
as shall be granted unto or purchased for him or them by the said 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, or otherwise, in the same 
manner as any other incumbent is by law entitled todo; and such 
perpetual curate shall thenceforth have, within and over the district 
chapelry so assigned, sole and exclusive cure of souls, aud shall not be 
in anywise subject to the control or interference of the rector, vicar, or 
minister of the parish or place from which such district chapelry shall 
have been taken, any law or statute to the contrary notwithstanding, 
save and except as to any Easter dues and offerings which would not 
belong to the perpetual curate of such district chapelry if this Act had 
not been passed, and save and except also as to the fees, if any, re- 
served to the said incumbent on the assignment of such district chapelry 
which shall still continue to belong to, and shall be paid over to him 
by the perpetual curate of such district chapelry according to such 
reservation. Provided always, that nothing herein contained shall 
alter or affect the right of nomination or appointment belonging or 
hereafter to belong to any corporate body or person in respect to the 
Church of any such district chapelry.” 


This enactment was most important. We are familiar with a 
case in which the district incumbent had appointed two sermons for 
the erection of new churches in a parish of 120,000 souls, which 
regulation the rector took upon himself to negative, and actually 
prevented one of the preachers, though printed and advertised, 
from performing the service. ‘This iron reign is over, and the 
district incumbent is now enabled to assume that independent 
position that is his due. He cannot be removed even were the 
Bishop to concur with the old incumbent—a most improbable 
circumstance, but not impossible—under the late Church Build- 
ing Statutes. The ordinary now assumes the entire power, as it 
is fitting he should; and this can only operate to the disad- 
vantage of the district incumbent, when, as in the case of the 
old incumbent, offending against the doctrine or discipline of 
the Established Church. It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
this enactment is as necessary as it is just. The clearing up the 
absurd notion of the district incumbent being a stipendiary curate, 
which position however, the old incumbents affected to throw 
upon the new, the doing away with the words superintendence 
and control, in the 59 Geo. IL1., on which they grounded this ex- 
travagant claim, cannot be too much commended. And as this 
Bill was brought in by the Government, we take it for granted 
that they will yet advance further—as we have said, to a great 
final adjustment and total re-arrangement of parishes. 

The next clause to which we have to direct public attention, 
and in which enactment we have interested ourselves for years, 
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and which we regard as second in importance to none in the 
Act, is one (we allude to the 22nd) by which the Vexata Questio 
of Church-rate, in many large parishes, may be effectively termi- 
nated. ‘To take instances in London—St. Sepulchre, St. An- 
drew, Holborn, and other large parishes, have Church estates of 
great value, but which have been sadly misappropriated. These 
funds, under this section, they will be compelled to economise, 
and supply therefrom the district Churches as well as themselves. 
We remember in this first parish, that when there was occasion 
to rebuild the Church, though a Church estate existed applica- 
ble to that purpose, and totally inapplicable, legally speaking, for 
anything else, that the parishioners found themselves compelled 
to incur the outlay, which event, under judicious management, 
never could have happened. St. Andrew, Holborn, has a Church 
estate of upwards of 1,300/. per annum, with churchwardens’ 
fees besides, which we will average at 100/. more; and yet with 
this immense income, the district churches, two in number—dis- 
tricts of 10,000 and 13,000 souls, embracing about two-thirds 
of the entire parish—have not enjoyed the means of carrying on 
divine service either in the necessaries of light or firing, or any 
possible method of payment for expenses incident on divine ser- 
vice—the Mother Church consuming literally the whole of this 
immense income, and suffering her children to starve. Nor, 


although the case was felt to be one of the direst hardship, 
could the old authorities be prevailed on to attempt anything 
for the desolate district churches. This occurred in a parish 
where the spiritual income is 1,334/. a year, by a return before 
us, and Church estates upwards, as we have shewn, of 1,300. 
It was high time for the legislature to step in and remedy this. 
We insert the clause that does so :— 


**22. And be it enacted, That where Her Majesty’s said Commis- 
sioners shall have already formed or shall hereafter form any distinct and 
separate parish, district parish, or district chapelry, under the provisions 
of the herein-before recited Acts, or any of them, or this Act, out of 
any parish or extra-parochial place, it shall be lawful for the Court of 
Chancery, anything in the herein-before recited Acts to the contrary 
notwithstanding, on a petition being presented to the said Court by any 
two persons resident in any such parish or extra-parochial place, such 
petition to be presented, heard, and determined according to the pro- 
visions of an Act passed in the fifty-second year of the reign of His 
late Majesty King George the Third, intituled An Act to provide a 
summary Remedy in cases of Abuses of Trusts created for Charitable 
Purposes, to apportion between the remaining part of such parish or 
place, and the distinct and separate parish, or district parish, or dis- 
trict chapelry, any charitable devises, bequests, or gifts which shall 
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have been made or given to or for the use of any such parish or extra- 
parochial place, or the produce thereof, and in any such case to direct 
that the distribution of the proportions of such devises, bequests, or 
gifts, or the produce thereof as shall be so apportioned, shall be made 
and distributed by the incumbent or spiritual person serving the Church, 
or by the churchwardens of any such distinct and separate parish, 
district parish, or district chapelry, either jointly or severally, as the 
said Court of Chancery may think expedient; and it shall also be 
lawful for the said Court of Chancery to apportion between the 
remaining part of such parish or place as aforesaid, and such separate 
divisions or districts, any debts or charges which may have been before 
the period of such apportionments contracted or charged upon the 
credit of any Church-rates in such parish or place; and all such 
apportionments shall be registered in the registry of the diocese in 
which such parish or place shall be locally situate, and duplicates 
thereof shall be deposited with the churchwardens of such parish or place, 
and of each such division or district as aforesaid, and in all such cases 
the costs shall be at the discretion of the said court; and such 
apportioned debts or charges shall be raised and paid by the parish or 
place in which they may be apportioned, in such and the like manner 
as the entirety was to be raised and paid, or in such manner, and under 
such provisions and conditions, as the said Court shall direct ; and when 
any securities may have been given for the same, the Court may order 
new securities to be given for the apportioned debts by such persons 
and bodies, and in all respects as the said Court may direct; and all 
securities shall be valid and binding ; and the powers and authorities 
given to the said Commissioners by the herein-before recited Act, 
passed in the third year of the reign of His late Majesty King George 
the Fourth, with respect to the apportionment by them of such devises, 
bequests, gifts, and charges, shall, after the passing of this Act, with 
respect to the future exercise of such powers and authorities, cease and 
determine.” 


It will be fully perceived by all persons, that the remedy is 
here given by a simple petition to the Chancellor, and not by 
bill. The cost of this former proceeding is triflmg; the latter 
is well known to be so expensive a remedy, that it is but rarely 
applied. ‘The populous parishes of St. Bride and St. Andrew, 
Holborn, are already getting their petitions framed for the 
Chancellor, we are informed, and there can be no doubt that the 
first judge in equity, knowing fully the spirit of a bill brought 
in by his own Cabinet, will give a decision as favourable as just. 
We trust also that the much abused trusts of parishes—charit- 
able trusts—will be put by the same high authority on something 
like an equitable and satisfactory footing. ‘The Commissioners 
for building new Churches had the power given to them, under 
the Church Building Statutes, of dealing effectively with the 
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charitable trusts, and of dividing them among the new divisions 
of parishes, but declined to exercise it. In fact, as that com- 
mission had no power to examine evidence upon oath, the case 
with them differed widely from that of trusts brought under the 
vigilant superintendence of a Court of Equity. 

We take all these points as indicating on the part of Go- 
vernment a wish to strengthen the hands of the Presbyters 
in their administrations. We knew well its excellency, and we 
received with gratitude the boon of Sir Robert Peel’s Act; but 
we must tell Sir Robert, and we do it fearlessly, that the Church 
expects at his hand a general endowment measure for all new 
Churches. The pew system is one that all localities cannot sup- 
port; but the expenses of all localities are pretty nearly alike to 
the minister. If Sir Robert has done much for the Romanists, 
he must at least do as much for the Catholics. And to this latter 
appellation the Anglican Church possesses the justest of titles, 
since she does not hold in a local system having all its excel- 
lency in Rome, but in a broad adherence to that catholicity of 
excellence that is neither Constantinopolitan, Roman, Syrian, 
Chaldean, African, or Abyssinian, but assuredly Christian. 
We do not ask Sir Robert Peel “ to gild refined gold, and paint 
the lily,’”—to make more splendid that portion of our Hierarchy 
which is already sufficiently so; but we do call on him to raise 
every minister's income into that respectable position that may 
= him independent of his congregation, and enable him to give 

is full, undivided energy to his spiritual calling. If matters be 
suffered to be as they have been, certain are we that the Church’s 
downfall is sealed ; for though the Jews of old, when they built 
the Temple, had each of them his weapon in his hand, his sword 
girded by his side, and so builded, yet is it not to be expected that 
any powerful system of excitement should last beyond a given 

eriod. The poor incumbent may for a time be ready to do 

is devoir nobly and sincerely to his uttermost, but human ener- 
gies cannot support the incessant charge of an extensive parish, 
the task of bringing up and educating, possibly, a large family 
on scanty means, the necessity for additional exertion in litera- 
ture and tuition, called in as aids to eke out his scanty pit- 
tance, and at last, however gallant his mien and determined his 
early demeanour, he must sink under exertions to which any- 
thing short of immortal energy succumbs. 
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Art. X.—1. Speech of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., 
in the House of Commons, 14th February, 1845. 


2. Official Accounts of the Board of Trade relating to the Trade 
and Navigation of the United Kingdom, 1845. 


3. 8 & 9 Vict. c. 37, intituled “ An Act to regulate the Issue of 
Bank Notes in freland, and to regulate the Repayment of 
certain Sums advanced by the Governor and Company of the 


Bank of Ireland for the Public Service.” 21st July, 1845. 


4. 8 & 9 Vict. c. 38, intituled “ An Act to regulate the Issue of 
Bank Notes in Scotland.” 21st July, 1845. 


Tue sole object of all legislation is the welfare of the people. 
This is a maxim universally admitted but frequently overlooked 
by those who have the privilege to govern. It comprises the em- 
ployment of means for imparting moral and religious education, 
providing against foreign aggression, maintaining civil order, and 
establishing a system of commerce and finance under which all 
ranks and classes may accumulate wealth, and securely enjoy 
the fruits of their industry. These are the ostensible objects 
which every Government professes to have in view. The means 
adopted for their attainment are necessarily dependant upon the 
circumstances of the country, and the ability of the men to 
whom its affairs are entrusted. The wants of an enlightened 
people will always be declared as soon as they are felt. The 
sagacity of some statesmen enables them to anticipate these 
wants; the genius of others is aroused to lofty exercise only 
when an emergency has arisen ; while the prudence and circum- 
spection of a third class confines them to the beaten path of 
public opinion. But whether the measures adopted originate 
solely with the Government, or are carried out in obedience to 
the popular will, is a matter of small moment compared with the 
effects they may be calculated to produce upon the welfare and 
prosperity of the nation at large. These effects are to be estimated 
by a review of the condition of the country previous to the passing 
of such measures, the applicability of the measures themselves to 
that condition, and the results, if any, that have already followed 
their adoption. Such a review, to be executed with justice and 
impartiality, could not be comprised in a few pages. Our object 
at present is simply to take a hasty glance at one department of 
our legislative policy, without even presuming to act upon the 
Roman maxim of judging of the whole from that one; yet this 
department, as it relates to the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment, necessarily assumes to inquire into the tendency of that 
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policy, and the effects it is calculated to produce upon our social 
relations at home and abroad. 

It is presumed that all measures which tend to relax the 
springs of commerce, and to enlarge the sources of our wealth, 
must tend also to furnish the means of our defence, to provide for 
the moral and religious education of the people, and to realize 
those political advantages which constitute at once the power 
and the security of a great nation. 

These principles appear to be involved in the measures intro- 
duced into parliament since the accession of the present Govern- 
ment. The plan of finance promulgated by Sir Robert Peel in 
1842 proceeded upon the assumption that direct taxation is 
better than indirect ; that each individual should contribute to 
the support of the State in proportion to the amount of his 
annual income ; that taxation should press as lightly as possible 
on the poorer classes ; that taxes which tend to obstruct our 
commerce with other countries should be modified or abolished ; 
that the duties on the importation of raw produce should be less 
than on the importation of manufactured articles ; and that the 
productions of our colonies should be admitted at a lower scale 
of duties than those of foreign countries. These are principles 
which appear to be founded on truth and sound policy; their 
object was manifestly to relieve the pressure of taxation where it 
was most severely felt, and to stimulate individual industry and 
commercial enterprise. 

The principles laid down in 1845 were an extension of those 
of 1842, and were fully enunciated by Sir Robert Peel in his 
financial statement on the 14th of February. That statement, 
after dwelling upon the necessity of providing effectively for the 
public service, recognized, as of paramount importance, the dis- 
tribution of taxation in such a manner as to lay the foundation 
of great commercial prosperity, so as to add even to the comforts 
of those who should be required to bear the largest and most 
direct share of the taxes. It recognized the necessity of consi- 
dering the claims for the reduction of taxes upon those articles 
which enter most largely into general consumption ; the remis- 
sion of such as required a great increase of establishment to effect 
their collection, and the entire removal of others, by which a new 
scope would be aflorded to national enterprise, and an increased 
demand created for our manufactures. 

The application of these principles was professedly a great 
experiment with respect to taxation, in the hope that general 
prosperity would contribute to fill up the void which the cessation 
of the income tax might otherwise occasion. They assumed, 
among other things, 
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1. That duties which yield only a small revenue ought to be 
abolished. Such duties give more trouble and annoyance to the 
public, and occasion a greater expense, than is compensated by 
any advantage derived from them by the State. Of the 813 
articles comprised in the Tariff at the commencement of 1846 it 
was accordingly resolved to abolish the duties on no less than 
430. These were duties levied on articles of import, the amounts 
of which in individual cases were very small. Although highly 
proper to retain the means of inquiry regarding the import of 
foreign articles for the purpose of statistical information as well 
as for the prevention of fraud, it was believed that these ends 
might be accomplished without the exaction of duty. While, 
therefore, the duty is dispensed with, the means are still em- 
ployed of ascertaining the quantities and weight of all foreign 
articles imported into Great Britain. The collecting of a merely 
nominal duty would, it was imagined, be no inducement to 
greater vigilance on the part of the officers of customs. It is 
presumed that these officials will be equally eflicient whether 
there is a duty to collect or not. The total abolition of these 
duties supersedes the necessity of keeping up a great number of 
small and vexatious accounts, and with the necessity for ware- 
houses. The articles on which the duty was thus abolished 
included fibrous materials,—silk, hemp, flax; yarn, with the ex- 
ception of worsted yarn; furniture woods; animal and vegetable 
oils; ores and minerals, except copper ore; iron and zine in 
the first stage of manufacture ; dyed stuffs ; and all drugs, except 
some particularly noxious : cotton, wool, and glass. The duties 
on a few of these articles, such as cotton, wool, and glass, were 
considerable, but the great advantages anticipated from their abo- 
lition wholly outweighed any benefit to be derived from their 
continuance. 

2. That it is better to abolish duties altogether than to reduce 
them. The mere reduction of duties does not mitigate the ex- 
pense of their collection, nor is it always attended with any par- 
ticular advantage to the public. So long as they continue to be 
imposed they must to that extent act as a drag upon commercial 
enterprise. Their diminution may be in some respects beneficial, 
but when circumstances warrant their total abolition, the latter 
step is greatly to be preferred. Take the case of glass. Since 
1815 the amount of duty on glass had been trebled. It was not 
less than from 200 to 300 per cent. upon the value of the manu- 
facture. The charge for the supply of glass was enormous in 
comparison with the intrinsic value of the article and the cost of 
its production. There was no duty the collection of which re- 
quired such a constant and vexatious interference with the pro- 
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cess of manufacture. The export of the article, as well as its 
consumption at home, was in consequence comparatively limited. 
In France, Belgium and Bohemia there was no duty upon glass. 
Its manufacture in those countries was carried to great perfection, 
and from thence it was imported in large quantities into the 
bonded warehouses of this country, and again exported to foreign 
countries, and to our own colonies to the exclusion of British 
glass. By entirely abolishing the duty an astonishing impulse 
has been given to the trade in glass, as it is an article capable of 
much improvement in its manufacture, and of being applied to 
the greatest variety of purposes,—from the balance-spring of a 
chronometer to pipes for the conveyance of water. The mere 
reduction of the duty upon this article would hardly have been 
any boon to the public, and would scarcely have yielded any 
additional revenue to the Government, as it would not have been 
brought into competition with the manufactures of France and 
other countries, and would have held out no such inducement as 
is now presented to the skill and enterprize of British manufac- 
turers. This is only one case among others which illustrates 
the principle that it is always better, where practicable, to abo- 
lish duties than to reduce them; and proceeding upon this sound 
maxim, the duties upon all articles of export have now been en- 
tirely removed. 

3. To remove restraints on our own manufactures. Those 
manufactures which are peculiar to our own country, or upon 
the prosperity of which a large proportion of our population 
depend, are at all times entitled to the attention and encourage- 
ment of the State. They are, in fact, one of the chief sources 
of its greatness and of its wealth. By the last census the total 
number of persons in Great Britain, whose occupations were 
ascertained, was 7,846,569. Of these, upwards of 800,000 were 
engaged in the manufacture of textile fabrics, upwards of 34,000 
in the manufacture and working of metals, (exclusive of 193,000 
employed in mines,) and upwards of 50,000 in the manufacture 
of pottery, glass, gloves, engines and machines. These were 
actual workers, exclusive of wives, children and others dependent 
upon their exertions. The proportion of those employed in trade 
and manufacture included rather more than double the number 
under the head of agriculture. In 1831 the numbers employed 
in trade, commerce and manufactures were 1,278,283, in 1841 
they had increased to 1,682,044. The cotton manufacture is 
one of the most important in the kingdom. It has materially 
contributed to the strength and greatness of this country, and 
powerfully assisted in enabling it to pass triumphant!y through 
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the many contests to which it has been exposed in the last few 
generations. No other manufacture has wrought such wonderful 
changes in our social condition, has more rapidly converted 
hamlets into villages, villages into towns, given employment to 
a greater number of ingenious and enterprising workmen, and 
realized such princely fortunes to those engaged in its extension. 
If, therefore, there existed any duties upon the article of cotton 
which tended to contract or retard the improvement of that 
manufacture, or to prevent its being brought into free competition 
with that of other countries, they were a proper subject upon 
which to legislate. Taking into consideration the benefit con- 
ferred on the woollen manufacture by the repeal of the duty on 
sheep’s wool, sound policy seemed to dictate the repeal of the 
duty on cotton wool also. ‘This followed, therefore, as a matter 
of course, and the success of the experiment now forms the best 
vindication of the soundness of the principle, and the best argu- 
ment for its extension to the farthest possible limit. 

4. To remove restraints upon the transfer of property. These 
are extremely objectionable in every shape, but in none were they 
more so than in the case of the transfer of property by auction. 
The auction duty was first imposed at the commencement of the 
American war, and proved so obnoxious that the legislature was 
induced to grant exemption from it in no less than thirty-two 
distinct cases. It was one which the commissioners of excise 
after a careful investigation reported should be among the first 
to be abolished. Its oppressive character was sufficiently illus- 
trated by the fact, that there were instances in which estates 
were thrown into Chancery to escape the auction duty. Every 
device was also resorted to—such as advertising the sale of pro- 
perty by auction, and afterwards arranging its disposal by private 
contract, in order to avoid the payment of the tax. Its general 
results were thus stated:—lIn the year ending January 1841, the 
whole property exposed to auction, of which the excise were 
obliged to keep account, was 45,220,000/. In regard to the 
whole of this amount there was necessarily the examination and 
the keeping of accounts with the same trouble in respect of such 
property as was sold, as of such as was not sold by auction, and 
the whole amount on which duty actually accrued to the excise 
was only 8,760,000/. ;—that is, 36,000,000/. worth of property 
was exposed to sale by auction with exemption from the duty. 
On these two facts alone, of there being 32,000,000/. worth of 
property exposed to auction free of duty, for 8,760,000/. worth 
which paid the duty, the strongest conclusions may be drawn of 
the impolicy of the tax. But besides this, it was the fruitful 
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source of more doubtful and difficult questions, and of more 
attempts at evasion than any other of the excise laws. 

In a great commercial and manufacturing country it is of 
immense importance that every facility should be afforded to the 
speedy, safe and economical transfer of property of every descrip- 
tion, whether territorial or moveable, funded or unfunded, real, 
personal or heritable. Great as the benefit arising from the 
abolition of the auction duty undoubtedly is, there are still 
oppressive imposts upon the transfer of property in the shape 
of stamps, and the interminable array of deeds, conveyances, 
minutes, memorandums, and lawyer’s fees, which beset capitalists 
and tradesmen in every imaginable variety of way. In this de- 
partment there is still ample verge for the effective application 
of a vigorous broom. 

5. To encourage the colonies, and at the same time serve the 
cause of humanity. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the par- 
ticular advantages which a country derives from its colonies. 
They assimilate to those common sdventagen which any country 
derives from the provinces under its dominion—the military force 
which they provide for its defence, the revenue they yield for the 
support of the civil government, and the markets they furnish 
for the consumption of the produce and manufactures of the 
mother country. On the other hand, the connection of the 
colony with the mother country secures to it advantages similar 
to those experienced by a province. It is governed by similar 
laws, upheld by similar institutions, protected by the power, 
encouraged and sustained by the wealth of the mother country. 
It has always been the policy of nations to encourage the growth 
and improvement of their colonies. This has in an especial 
manner been the policy of Great Britain. Her object in enlarg- 
ing and improving her colonial empire has been to provide settle- 
ments for her redundant population, stations of traffic for her 
commercial navy, facilities for strengthening her power and ex- 
tending her trade. The happiness of her children in the colonies 
is reciprocal with the happiness of those at home. She cannot 
benefit the one without improving the condition of the other. 
If a colony is depressed it is a drain upon the mother country, 
if it flourishes it adds to her wealth and prosperity. With regard 
to the trade of her colonies England has not only been influenced 
by the same mercantile spirit exhibited by other nations towards 
their colonies, but her measures have been less illiberal and 
oppressive than those of others. This has been shown in 
numerous instances, and more recently in the anxiety manifested 
to legislate in a spirit of wisdom and humanity towards the 
West India Colonies upon the much vexed question of sugar, 
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connected as it unfortunately is with the revolting traffic in human 
flesh. The complexity of the subject renders it more difficult to 
be just to our true commercial policy, and to vindicate at the 
same time the laws of God and man, than to legislate as to the 
proper amount of duty that ought to be imposed upon a par- 
ticular article. Yet, complex as the subject is, the duty on both 
foreign and colonial sugar has been reduced far below the ex- 
pectation either of the South American or West Indian planter, 
and the protecting duty to our colonies still lower than the friends 
of free trade anticipated. The result has been most satisfactory. 
A greatly increased supply of this valuable article is now obtained 
at a modified price, while the advantage reaped by our West 
India Colonies will arise more from an increase of the general 
demand, than from the maintenance of their full protection. 
The principal in operation is, that protection is afforded to sugar, 
the growth of our own colonies, over the free labour sugar of 
foreign countries, while slave-grown sugar is prohibited from 
coming into competition with either. 

The recent loans to Canada afford another instance of the 
anxiety of England to promote the welfare of her colonies, by 
interposing her guarantee for the honour and good faith of their 
pecuniary engagements. By this means capital at a moderate 
charge is obtained for the development of the resources, the ex- 
tension of the commerce, and the improvement and maintenance 
of all those interests more or less involved in the rising prosperity 
of these possessions. 

6. The reduction of the interest on the national debt. This 
is another important element in the financial plan. By reducing 
the interest of the three and a half per cent. stocks to three and a 

uarter and three per cent., and reducing also the interest on 
wade bills, and the interest paid to the savings banks, a 
large annual saving has been effected to the nation. But the 
result of this measure ought not to be estimated simply by the 
amount thus annually saved to the public ; itis of infinitely greater 
importance to view it in the light of setting free an immense 
amount of capital, which the reduction of the rate of interest 
would induce men to withdraw from the funds, and invest in 
undertakings likely to afford a larger profit. This increased ap- 
plication of capital necessarily leads to inrceased employment 
and to increased activity in all those different branches of in- 
dustry in which it is invested, re-acting upon industry in the 
enlarged production and consumption of food and manufactures. 

7. Profit to government from the new charters of the Banks 
of England and Ireland. While the reduction of the interest 
on the national debt is in its most contracted effect a saving to 
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the extent of that reduction, the payments to be made under 
these new charters may be considered a source of direct gain. 
The amount is no doubt small, yet it seems justly and fairly 
exactable, and imposes no hardship upon either of those esta- 
blishments. There seems little probability that any profit will 
speedily arise to government from the issues of the Bank of 

ngland exceeding the stipulated limit of 14,000,000/. ; but the 
principle upon which it is to be exacted imposes a salutary 
check upon inconsiderate rashness, while the regulations for 
maintaining the convertibility of its notes, and the restrictions 
imposed upon the country banks, are supposed to afford the 
public greater security against loss and panic. 

We have thus stated very briefly what we believe to be Sir 
Robert Peel’s plan of finance, with the principles upon which it 
is understood to be framed. ‘They are recognized by political 
economists to be principles of sound policy so far as they extend 
—having for their object to relieve trade from all its shackles, to 
reduce the burden of taxation, to encourage commercial enter- 
prize, and to increase the wealth and power of the country. We 
may now therefore turn to the consideration of the effects of this 
policy, and of the financial prospects for the year 1846. 

In this inquiry we are largely assisted by the official accounts 
of the Board of Trade relating to the trade and navigation of 
the United Kingdom. These accounts of the imports, exports, 
and consumption of foreign and colonial produce, and of the 
exports of British manufacture brought down to the Sth June 
last, are of a highly satisfactory character. We shall simply 
notice a few of the most important entries. Of live animals the 
quantity imported in the month preceding the 5th June is by 
far the largest that has been imported in any one month since 
the alteration of the tariff, being equal to the whole quantity 
during all the preceding months added together. In the month 
preceding the 5th June the total quantity of all cattle imported 
was 2077, while the whole quantity imported in the preceding 
months of the year was only 2791. As compared with last year 
the aggregate import of live animals was 4868 against 674 in 
the same period. In the articles of butter and cheese there has 
been a rapid increase both in the quantities imported and in 
those cleared for consumption, as compared with any previous 
year, being more than forty per cent. above last year, and about 
ninety per cent. greater than in 1843. Of wheat and corn the 
— imported and cleared for consumption are much less 
than last year, while in oats, beans, and Indian corn there has 
been a great increase, as also of cured fish. There has been a 
remarkable increase in the consumption of the different articles of 
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colonial produce. During the month ending 5th June the import 
of coffee was upwards of 5,000,000lbs., and the consumption of 
this article in the present year exceeds by 3,434,021 |bs. that of the 
year preceding. Sugar exhibits a rapid increase of consump- 
tion, no less than 25,226 tons having paid duty in one month, 
being at the rate of 303,000 tons per annum. The consumption 
of this valuable article is going on at a rate never before equalled, 
and beyond even any calculations that were previously made, 
bearing ample evidence of the beneficial effects of the reduction 
of the duties. The stocks of sugar in the chief European 
markets on the Ist July of the following years stood thus :— 
1842, 1843. 1844, 1845. 
Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 


Colonial in Great Britain .. 617,000 .. 770,000 .. 839,000 .. 892,000 
Total of Foreign .. .. 1,203,500 .. 1,064,500 .. 958,000 .. 1,080,500 








Total .. 1,820,500 1,834,500 1,797,000 —_ 1,972,500 


The import of tea has also been larger than in either of the 
preceding years; arising no doubt partly from the improved 
condition of the country, and partly also from the reduction of 
the duty on sugar. The quantity of tobacco imported is con- 
siderably greater than in 1843. Of wines the quantity of all 
kinds imported is greater in the present than in any previous 


year. Rum and brandy have also been imported in largely in- 
creased quantities. The same remark applies to manufacturers’ 
raw materials—flax, hemp, cotton wool, and sheep’s wool. In 
regard to our exports, upon nineteen of our chief articles there 
is an increase of about five per cent. over last year, and fully 
twenty per cent. over the year 1843, The article of coals exhi- 
bits a large increase, but the articles of cotton manufacture, 
cotton yarn, earthenware and glass, sheep’s wool and linen 
wool, are those upon which the greatest increase has taken place. 
During the first six months of the present year there has been a 
vast increase in the export of calico; from 276,722,671 yards 
in the first six months of 1844, to 300,038,150 in the corre- 
sponding period of this year, being an increase of 23,315,479 
yards. Of this increase 20,000,000 yards are due to China, 
4,000,000 to Chili and Peru, 7,000,000 to the Cape, 10,000,000 
to Columbia, and 2,000,000 each to the foreign West Indies, 
Malta, and the Ionian Islands, Sardinia, Turkey, and the Levant, 
and 3,600,000 to the United States. There is an increased 
export of 3,000,000lbs of yarn to Holland, Belgium, the Hanse 
Towns, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, Tuscany, and other quarters.* 
The official account of the number and tonnage of vessels 


* Burns’ Commercial Glance for first Six Months of 1845. 
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which entered inwards and cleared outwards in the five months 
ended 5th June, 1845, compared with the entries and clearances 
in the corresponding periods of 1843 and 1844, stated exclu- 
sively of vessels in ballast, and of those employed in the coast- 
ing trade between Great Britain and Ireland, affords gratifying 
evidence of the improvement that has taken place in the ship- 
ping interest, and tends still further to confirm and illustrate 
the statements already advanced as to the general prosperity of 
trade :— 
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It must be observed, however, that the full effects of the 
measures of the last session are not to be entirely estimated from 
the returns here referred to, these being of too recent date to 
admit of any special conclusions. For the same reason, although 
the account of the revenue for the first half of the present year 
is of the most gratifying character, it affords but a meagre indi- 
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cation of what may be reasonably anticipated at the close of the 
year. The improvement will be more especially manifested in 
the departments of customs, excise, and stamps. 

The great stimulus that has been given to foreign trade by the 
reduction of the duties upon imports, and the abolition of those 
upon exports, is abundantly shown in the official returns to 
which we have already alluded. There is nothing in the political 
or commercial world that threatens any interruption to this pros- 
perous state of affairs; on the contrary there is every reason to 
anticipate a steady progressive increase both of our foreign and 
colonial trade. This taken in connection with the greatly in- 
creased consumption of commodities at home, which invariably 
follows and illustrates a high state of commercial prosperity, 
such as at present prevails, cannot fail to increase very materially 
the revenue derived from customs and excise. 

The immense amount of property that has been transferred 
from hand to hand during the last twelve months in railway 
shares alone, the astonishing activity which still prevails in the 
share markets of the provinces as well as in the metropolis in 
every description of stock, but chiefly in that of railways, the 
tens of millions about to be embarked in these undertakings, 
irrespective of the large sums required for various other projects, 
the low rate of money and the increased amount of bills required 
by the greater activity of trade,—all these circumstances will 
largely contribute to swell the revenue in the department of 
stamps. 

The anticipation of a contraction of the currency towards the 
end of the year, in consequence of an unfavourable harvest, is 
now completely dissipated. For this blessing we are not in- 
debted to any human wisdom, foresight or ability, but to that 
goodness alone which, in addition to a bountiful harvest, has 
crowned the exertions of man with great national prosperity. 

The other favourite source from which gloomy theorists pre- 
sage a rise in the value of money, is the demand for capital by 
the foreign railways, in which the people of this country have 
embarked. The amount estimated to be required for these is 
trifling compared to what will be called for at home; it is not a 
sum, even although these foreign projects should be all carried 
out, that can occasion the least uneasiness to England, nor does 
it follow that it must be sent in specie. But instead of specu- 
lating upon what may possibly be required in money for these. 
undertakings, let us dissolve the view in the much brighter one 
which arises from the consideration of what is likely to be re- 
quired from us in the shape of materials for these very foreign 
railways. For the railways in France and other continental 
countries, as well as for those projected in some of our colonies, 
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may we not safely expect an extensive demand for our iron? 
Do they not also open out a wide field for the employment of 
many of our people skilled as engineers, and otherwise qualified 
to assist in organizing and conducting these rey iy am In 
the report of iron and steel, the official accounts for the first five 
months of the present year show a large increase in the declared 
value of these articles over the amounts for the corresponding 
periods of 1844 and 1843. The utmost activity prevails in the 
iron districts, and these foreign undertakings, where legitimately 
carried out, instead of being looked upon as a drain upon our 
resources, may fairly be taken into account as so many encou- 
ragements to increased activity and enterprise on the part of our 
manufacturers, as contributing in fact indirectly towards the wealth 
and resources of our own country. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the extent to which 
speculation in railways has been carried, of the ultimate advan- 
tage likely to accrue to the various districts through which they 
will pass, and especially of the benefit to be reaped by their 
proprietors, the advantage to the community arising out of the 
demand for labour in Great Britain and Ireland, is one which 
— not to be overlooked. Trade of every description is now 
so brisk, and the employment of the labouring classes so general 
in England, that, were it not for the large influx of Irish reapers, 
labourers for the purposes of the harvest would in many parts 
of England have been unusually scarce during the present au- 
tumn, and wages correspondingly high. The great extent of 
new railways in Ireland will largely assist in affording food and 
employment—acknowledged to be the best antidotes to sedition 
and discontent—to the people of that country; they will be the 
means of introducing and of keeping in active circulation an in- 
creased amount of capital; and we therefore think it is not too 
much to anticipate that the labouring classes in the United 
Kingdom will be fully employed for years to come. This ge- 
neral employment will occasion an increased consumption of 
commodities, and give increased activity to the manfacturing 
and agricultural interests. 

The large and daily increasing supplies of agricultural pro- 
duce which are pouring into our markets from continental and 
foreign countries, without producing almost any perceptible 
effect upon general prices, sufficiently proves the rapidity with 
which consumption increases; and must excite the agriculturists 
of this country to still greater activity in cultivating and improv- 
ing their lands. They possess immeasurable advantages over 
their continental, and much more over their foreign neighbours, 
not simply from the protective duties, but from having at all 
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times the command of the market, from the superiority of their 
agricultural implements, and from the greater facilities now 
opened out for the transmission of their produce from one part 
of the kingdom to another. These facilities are daily increas- 
ing; and with the aid of science, which has only recently been 
directed towards the development of our agricultural resources, 
but which now recognizes, as one of the most interesting and 
important of its departments, a knowledge of the nature of 

rasses and plants, of the different qualities of soils and manures, 
it is impossible to calculate the benefits which must be reaped 
by our agriculturists, or to estimate the increased amount of 
produce they may be enabled to supply. The improved educa- 
tion of the agricultural classes, we may be permitted to remark, 
is a subject that ought to engage serious attention, There are 
many small farmers, and farm labourers, that can do little more 
than simply read and write, many of them cannot even write. 
Their general information is of the most limited character, and 
the knowledge they possess of farming, of grasses, of plants, of 
animals, of soils, of manures, of the breeding and improving of 
stock, of the rotation of crops, of the draining and improving 
the land, of the influence and effects of climate, is of the most 
meagre description. And although their daily conversation 
usually relates to the weather and the crops, it never ranges 
beyond a few aucient maxims, or a string of rules handed down 
from father to son. It would be a great improvement if books 
were introduced into all schools in agricultural districts, having 
special reference to agricultural subjects, so that a portion at 
least of the learning acquired by the children of farmers and 
farm labourers should relate to that profession in which there is 
a probability of their being employed in after life. Means upon 
which it is not our province to dwell might also be more ex- 
tensively employed for diffusing a better knowledge of their 
own profession among the agricultural classes, as well as for im- 
parting to them a general acquaintance with the progress of 
science and art. 

On the effects that may result to commerce from the great 
facility of communication which promises to be opened up with 
every district of the empire, the cheap and speedy transit of 
passengers and goods to all parts of the country, and the ten- 
dency which these may have to open out new sources of wealth 
and enterprise, we shall not at present dwell. We have no desire 
to speculate here upon the wonders that may yet remain to be 
revealed before the end of time, and still less to circumscribe 
our views by the clouds of impossibilities which darken the 
future to others; but judging of the future from the past, and 
taking courage from our prosperous position, we shall cast no 
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“longing, lingering look behind.” We think it might be made 
palpable to the plainest understanding, that the world, as re- 
gards the physical and moral condition of man, is at this moment 
in a state of great transition. 

We may allude to another point significant of mighty pur- 

oses—the universal peace which prevails among the nations of 
the world. Whatever may have been the true nature of the 
little threatening cloud that was supposed to darken the political 
horizon some months ago, it is now lost to view. The rumour 
of war is now hushed in the stillness of peace—a peace so pro- 
found, so general, and apparently so much desired by all parties, 
as to be something like the antepast of that happy period when 
nations shall learn the art of war no more. We speak not of 
the religious world, where there are deep heavings, but of the 
political. At no previous period of her history has England en- 
joyed such long continued peace; at no previous period has 
there been such a general and cordial interchange of visits and 
civilities between the monarchs of Europe, and of messages of 

eace and good will from other great powers. The visits of the 
atl of England to France, Belgium, Germany and Prussia, 
the visits of the monarchs of France, Prussia, Russia, Holland, 
Belgium and other states to England, are in themselves subjects 
of sincere gratulation to the people of this country, affording as 
they do a guarantee of continued peace, and of the steady pro- 
gress of commercial intercourse. To this consideration must be 
added the various treaties of commerce recently entered into 
with different nations, among which the most important is that 
effected through the enlightened and energetic negociation of 
Sir Henry Pottinger with the emperor of China. The opening 
out of that vast region to the enterprise of British merchants 
was a triumph of diplomatic skill of which England has just 
cause to be proud, and from which she must ultimately reap the 
most important advantages. 

Looking to the whole of the financial policy of Sir Robert 
Peel, from the unjustly abused measure of 1819 down to the 
most recent of his acts for the improvement of our commerce, it 
is impossible not to perceive that it is of one uniform, straight- 
forward, clear and comprehensive character—that the same 
enlightened intellect which dictated the act of 1819, dictated 
also the acts of 1844 and 1845, and that the same great mind 
which rescued the country from its difficulties in the former 
period, exhibits a corresponding acuteness and ability, perhaps 
also a greater maturity of wisdom in the measures brought for- 
ward for its relief in the latter. The currency plan of 1844 was 
acknowledged to be the complement and fulfilment of that of 
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1819; and that of 1845, with respect to the banks of Scotland 
and Ireland, was again the counterpart of the act of 1844. 
Much unreasonable outcry was raised against any interfer- 
ence with the Scotch system of banking, as if the slightest touch 
would have ensured the downfall of that ancient fabric. And 
England was amused with the spectacle of a nation all but in 
arms to defend the one pound-notes. Yet there are few who 
will now deny that the acts of last session, as regards both Ire- 
land and Scotland, are calculated to produce the most salutary 
results. They carry out to a limited extent the spirit of the 
acts of 1844 relating to the English banks, and place us in pos- 
session of some valuable returns, which are necessary to enable 
the public to form a correct judgment of the operation of the 
laws of the currency throughout the entire kingdom. The more 
fully these laws are understood, the more copious and particular 
the information we can obtain regarding the influence of bank- 
ing operations upon commercial enterprise and upon prices, and 
their connexion with the fluctuations in the supply of bullion, 
the more competent we become to legislate in a manner to 
secure the greatest national advantage with the smallest indi- 
vidual suffering. It seems just as unreasonable for one section 
of the kingdom to contend that its banking operations have no 
effect upon the general monetary affairs of the nation, as it 
would be for the counties of Northumberland or York to main- 
_ tain that their miaing and manufacturing speculations had no 
effect upon the general trade of England. Is it not certain that 
they all contribute to make up the aggregate? There was no 
doubt insinuated that the affairs of the banks of Scotland and 
Ireland were not as well conducted as the affairs of the banks in 
England. The government did not question the soundness of 
the principles on which they were established, the wisdom with 
which they were managed, or the great national advantages 
they were alleged to have developed. They were willing to 
Bre full credit to all that was said and written on these points. 
ut they were at the same time desirous that the public should 
have the opportunity of examining periodical and regular returns, 
which should place all these things upon a safe footing ; that 
the banks should be subjected to certain general regulations, 
and that the whole of these establishments throughout the 
united kingdom should be brought under some sort of govern- 
ment control. By effecting this, the public and the legislature 
will in future be enabled to form more correct ideas upon the 
questions of currency and banking, and when great fluctuations 
in the quantity of the precious metals and in the value of money 
take place, the banks will be relieved from the necessity of 
mutual crimination and recrimination, as the public will have 
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the whole evidence before them in the returns from all the banks 
in the united kingdom, instead of being confined, as hitherto, to 
the returns of the English banks alone. 

The recent bank act referring to Ireland (the 8 & 9 Vict. 
c. 37), repeals the restriction on bankers imposed by the act 
21 & 22 Geo. III., and authorizes banking companies to carry 
on business in Dublin, or within fifty Irish miles thereof; pro- 
vides for the payment of interest at the rate of three and a half 
per cent. on the debt due from government to the Bank of Ire- 
land; provides that the bank shall manage the public debt of 
Ireland, and pay the dividends, without expense to government; 
that it may be dissolved upon notice after the Ist January, 
1855 ; repeals so much of 33 Geo. II. c. 14, s. 15, as prohibits 
public officers from being partners in banks ; provides that Bank 
of England notes are not a legal tender in Ireland; dispenses 
with the necessity of any director or other officer taking any 
other oath than the oath of allegiance, the oath of qualification 
by the possession of stock, and the oath of fidelity to the cor- 
poration of the Bank of Ireland, as provided in the Charter ; 
enjoins banks claiming to be entitled to issue notes, to give 
notice to the commissioners of stamps and taxes, who are to 
certify the limitation of issue ; provides for the union of different 
banks ; enacts, that banks relinquishing the issue of notes, shall 
not not have the power to resume the issue ; issuing banks to 
render accounts weekly ; that commissioners of stamps are to 
make a monthly return of the issues ; describes the mode of 
ascertaining the monthly average amount of bank notes of zach 
banker in circulation, as well as the gold coin, during the first 
four weeks after the 6th December, 1845; provides that silver 
coin shall not exceed the proportion of one quarter of gold; em- 
powers the commissioners of stamps to inspect the books of 
bankers, while any bankers refusing to allow such inspection 
are made liable to a penalty ; provides that all bankers shall 
return their names and places of abode to the stamp office once a 

ear; that notes for less than 20s. shall not be negotiable in 

reland ; that notes for 20s. and upwards, and less than 51., 
must be drawn in a certain form; that any persons other than 
bankers authorized by the act issuing notes for less than 5/. pay- 
able on demand, are liable to a penalty ; and empowers banking 
companies to sue and be sued in the names of their officers. 

The act regulating the banks in Scotland is nearly the same 
as that which regulates the banks in Ireland; all the banks, 
with the exception of the Bank of Scotland, the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, and the British Linen Company, are required to make 
a‘return on the Ist day of January in each year, or within fifteen 
days afterwards, of the names and places of abode of all their 
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artners ; and bank of England notes are declared not to be a 
egal tender in Scotland. 

The following are the amounts of the average circulation of 
the under-mentioned banks in Ireland for one year preceding the 
Ist day of May, 1845, as published in the Dublin Gazette, pur- 
suant to the before mentioned act. These are the total amount 
of notes which the several banks will hereafter be allowed to 
issue, except upon a deposit of bullion : 

Fixed Issue, 

The Bank of Ireland ......+eeec000008 eh5,1 38,428 
The Provincial Bank of Ireland.......... 927,667 
The National Bank of Ireland .......... 761,757 
Ditto te eer 66,428 

Ditto at Carrick on Suir .... 24,084 

The Ulster Banking Company 311,079 
The Belfast Banking Company ......... . 281,611 
The Northern Banking Company 243,440 


Total fixed issues for Ireland... .£6,354,494 
The following are the amounts of the average circulation of 
the banks of issue in Scotland —— year preceding the Ist 
of May, 1845, as published in the London Gazette pursuant to 
the last act : 
Fixed Issue. 
Bank of Scotland ....- secccccvecsseces £300,485 
Royal Bank of Scotland ..... 183,000 
British Linen Company ssccess 438,024 
Commercial Bank of Scotland ......... --- 874,880 
National Bank of Scotland 297,024 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank 136,657 
Aberdeen Banking Company 88,467 
Aberdeen Town and County Bank 70,133 
North of Scotland Bank 154,819 
Ayrshire Bank 53,656 
Eastern Bank of Scotland...........0.++- 83,636 
Union Bank of Scotland ...... oo 987238 
Clydesdale Bank ......... ocececccece - 104,028 
City of Glasgow Bank .. 
Caledonian Bank 
Perth Banking Compan 
Central Bank of Scotland ........... ieee 
Dundee Bank 


£2,802,927 
The “ Banker’s Magazine” for September last, contains the 
following observations regarding the preceding lists : 
“In our Number for June last, we gave the amounts of the fixed 
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issues for Ireland and Scotland, in anticipation of their publication in 
the Gazettes; and we then stated that the fixed issue of the bank of 
Ireland would be 3,738,428l.; of the other Irish banks 2,616,0682. 
(being 2/. over the amount now published in the Gazette); and of the 
Scotch banks 3,063,446/. As this amount for the Scotch banks is 
260,519/. more than the amount which has yet been published in the 
Gazette as above quoted, we presume it is the amount of the Western 
Bank of Scotland, which has not yet been published.” 


The banks of Scotland and Ireland have been liberaliy dealt 
with in comparison with the English banks, for while the circu- 
lation of the latter has been strictly limited to a fixed amount, 
the former are permitted to issue beyond the above averages, 
provided they can at all times satisfy the commissioners that 
they hold in their vaults an amount of specie equal to their sur- 
plus issue. There is thus practically no limit to the circulation 
of the banks of Ireland and Scotland, as it is well known many 
of them have been in the practice of holding large reserves of 
specie, and in any circumstances it is presumed they can at all 
times command a supply at very little expense. But the pro- 
bability is that their aggregate issues will fall short, for some 
time at least, of the limits above stated, as it is believed that the 
issues of some of these banks were unusually extended during 
last year, in anticipation of the measures of government. Be 
this, however, as it may, the regulation for the periodical return 
of the names and residences of their shareholders, the amount of 
their issues, the quantity of specie in their vaults, with the 
power given to the commissioners of confirming these returns by 
actual inspection of the books of the banks, are all calculated 
to be of service both to the public and the banks, and form a 
part of that grand scheme of finance, some of the principles and 
effects of which we have been attempting to illustrate. 

The whole of these banking measures have been well received 
by the public, and the able manner in which they have been 
followed up by the reduction of the tariff, the abolition of the 
export duties, and the great facilities afforded to trade, taken in 
connection with the rapid and steady improvement in every de- 
ne of commerce, compels the conviction that they must 

based upon practical wisdom, whether that fact be patent to 
the understanding of every man or not. The prospects of the 
financial year are, in our humble judgment, of the most flatter- 
ing description, and with such a tide of commercial prosperity 
swelling around him, it is not too much to anticipate that the 
budget of 1846 will be the most favourable that has been pro- 
duced for many years, and that the minister will continue to 
persevere boldly in a line of policy which experience has proved 
to be in unison with the best interests of this country. 

















CRITICAL SKETCHES. 


Arr. XI.—Scriptural Communion with God on the Holy Bible, arranged 
in Historical and Chronological Order in such manner that the Books, 
Chapters, Psalms, Prophecies, §c. may be read as one connected His- 
tory in the Words of the Authorized Translation. Newly divided into 
Sections for Families and Individuals, with Introductions and Prayers 
and Notes for the Student and Inquirer. By the Rev. George 
Townshend, M.A., Canon of Durham. London. Rivington. 1845, 


Tue previous work of the learned canon forms the basis of that 
before us. The present work is intended, while it exhibits the 
Bible in chronological order, to furnish commentatorial, devotional, 
explanatory and critical remarks. Each section is divided into five 
parts, consisting of a title, an introduction, the portion of scripture 
selected, a prayer founded on that scripture, and notes for the student or 
inquirer, to be read at leisure and not in the family. We frankly own 
the great difficulty of such a work. Many fine devotional expositors 
have proved but indifferent critics, and many admirable critics have 
proved equally unable to go beyond their wordy emendations. But 
if ever a person was well adapted to exhibit in himself a combination 
of the numerous excellences of the critic, the scholar, the expositor and 
the divine, that person is Mr. Townshend. We select in proof of the 
extent of his inquiries the following passage, but we are rather fearful 
that the worthy canon has formed a notion of the reading of others 
from his own extensive researches. 


“ All commentators, annotators, and expositors of Scripture address their 
notes to believers or inquirers, or to both. The mass of illustration which has 
been accumulated since the closing of the canon of Scripture by the Ante-Nicene 
and early Post-Nicene fathers,—by the authors of the middle ages, such as 
Anselm, Bernard, Thomas Aquinas, and others,—by the writers of all com- 
munions at the period of the Reformation,—from that time down to the time of 
the writers commonly known as the Critici Sacri,— by the numerous authors re- 
ferred to by Pfeiffer,—and by the commentators of our own age, has been so 
great that no individual industry, even in the longest life, could master it. As 
the profound learning of one age, however, may be said to be the alphabet of 
another, so it has been in theology. The substance of the learned dissertations, 
discussions, and criticisms which have been submitted in former ages to the 
world, have become for the most part melted down, as it were, into the common 
stock of the commentaries which are now familiar to the general reader. The 
results of the five great sources of Scriptural interpretation, namely, the Jewish 
Targums, the Septuagint, the Vulgate, the concurrent testimony of Fathers, and 
the labours of the chief theologians at and since the Reformation—whether they 
be reformers, puritans, or more modern divines—may be said to be the rendering, 
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in the more well-known commentaries, the most learned discussions and the most 
profound criticisms familiar to the common reader. Nearly one hundred authors 
ead nineteen councils, for instance, are referred to by Aquinas. The same 
number are quoted by the Critici Sacri. Poole, in his synopsis, refers to an 
hundred more; one hundred and sixty Church of England divines are cited by 
Mant and D’Oyly ; and one hundred more, with the substance of the labours of 
Henry, Scott, Patrick, Lowth and Whitby, are referred to by the compilers of 
the smaller commentary. The mass of illustration which has thus been gra- 
dually collected and rendered familiar to the reader of the Holy Scriptures ma 
be called the general knowledge which must be supposed to be possessed by all. 
The notes now given shall not, therefore, be merely a repetition of those illustra- 
tions, whether they are addressed to the believer or the enquirer.” 


The object of these notes is further stated in the following clear and 
succinct language : 


“1 wish in these notes to advocate the ancient, true and common Christianity, 
which is identical with the literal and correct interpretation of the inspired 
volume, as received and understood by those, who, when they are convinced by 
evidence and inquiry that God has spoken, submit their reason to the God of 
reason, and receive the conclusions and truths of revelation on the authority 
which is granted to direct them. I wish to build up the faith of the humble and 
simple-minded inquirer into truth, for whose use it may be said that the Scrip- 
tures were principally written. I would aspire to assist the student, so far as my 
readin will enable me to do so, in pursuing those studies which alone are truly 
valuable as the combiners of time and eternity. Very wonderful is the volume 
of Scripture in this respect ; that one little book which all Christians (even those 
who place the highest value on the traditions which are independent of the 
Scriptures) regard as the inspired Teacher of the teachers, the Guide of the guides, 
the Instructor of the instructors, the rule of the rule of faith, the basis of the 
creeds, and the only acknowledged safeguard of the truth,—that one little book 
which guides the wayfaring man, though a fool, (if it be implicitly followed,) in 
peace and safety through earth to heaven,—should have employed the learning 
of all the universities that have ever yet been founded; should have been made 
the subject of comment by the Fathers and the Reformers, by Romanists and by 
Puritans, by travellers and by students, and still remain the exhaustless source 
of delightful, varied, endless knowledge. The exhaustlessness of the Bible is one 
great proof of its divine origin.” 

The task of an illustrator of Holy Writ is thus grandly defined, 
and the magnificent notion, whether realizable or not, is an evidence 
of the holy enthusiasm in which the task before us is undertaken. 


“* He who would be a commentator on the sacred writings must be well skilled 
in every department of theology. Is the Holy Volume a collection of books, 
tracts, psalms, and prophecies, penned at long intervals by various writers? He 
should be acquainted with the ages, origin, contents, and character of all. He 
should be versed in the criticism which relates to the words of the text, the read- 
ings in the margin, the differences in manuscripts, the authenticity of the several 
books, and of disputed portions of books. He should be accurate in his herme- 
neutical interpretations, so that he know the rules and principles by which the 
meaning of the sacred writers may be ascertained. He should be no less ac- 
curate in the exegetical application of those rules, so that he clearly expound to 
others what his own understanding first clearly comprehends, He should have 
the knowledge which enables him to prove the teaching of the church to be right; 
and the conclusions of its opponents to be wrong. The forgeries in the patristic 
writings, the value of clashing traditions, the claims of antiquity, the evidences 
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which establish the truth of Christianity, and the inferences or doctrine relating 
to God and man, to the church in general, or to the soul individually, ought 
to be alike known and understood. The history of which proves the truth 
of prophecy, and the prophecy which anticipates history; the fierce divisions, 
the doctrinal disputes, the decisions of councils, the confessions of churches, the 
arguments of the Romanists, the Reformer, the Puritan, and the Sectarian ; 
the metaphysical subtleties, the verbal discussions, the controversies between the 
divisions of sects and the parties in churches, should all be familiar to him, who 
would presume to lay this offering on the altar of the church.” 


Let the Pyms and the Villiers who have enlightened the inhabitants 
of Bloomsbury by their recent absurdities, which bring the present 
system of the world to an end in 1847 we believe, read that passage, 
and get a little sense and humility. We should like to know whether 
his fordship of London has read the twelve sermons preached in 
Bloomsbury during Lent, advocating the most unsound and heterodox 
millenarian views ; views tenfold confuted, unauthorized by any council, 
by the concurrent testimony of the Fathers, by chronology, or the 
articles and divines of the Church of England. How long are these 
spermologists to be allowed to broach their unseemly dissertations, 
ignorant of dates, unsettling received expositions, demonstrating them- 
selves the noodles of the establishment? They are well-intentioned, 
some silly persons say. We deny it, they are ill-intentioned; for folly 
like theirs is of the nature of sin, for “ fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread,” and perish, like daring Uzzah, in the lightnings of the ark. 
But we leave hoc genus omne, and proceed with Mr. Townsend's sub- 
lime commentary, and we take as an illustration his note on Gen. i. 
1, In the beginning. 


“ The words NwN ID though sometimes rendered in, by, or with wisdom, 


are so generally interpreted as our translators have rendered them, that we may 
safely assign to them this meaning. We may justly also believe with Chalmers, 
Job Orton, Dr. Pusey, the Fathers quoted by Petavius, Augustine, Theodoret 
and others, with Episcopius, Luther and the old editions of the English Bible, 
that the word is designed to express, not the commencement of the six days, but 
an indefinite period before the six days in which the earth was fitted up for man. 
The accuracy of this opinion is confirmed by the Septuagint and by the Gospel 


of St. John. The translation of Mun 3 in the former is iv agy#. The gospel 


of St. John begins with the same words, and the expression there denotes eter- 
nity itself. St. John is speaking of the identity of the Logos with Deity, and he 
affirms that the Logos was with God in the beginning. Now one attribute of 
Deity is eternity, and though eternity has neither commencement nor end, the 
limited faculties of man were accustomed to express in this phrase the past ex- 
istence of God. St. John uses the words in the beginning to describe the dura- 
tion of the existence of the Logos, which he himself declares in the words of 
Christ, to be before the world was, that is from eternity. If therefore the words 
signify in one part of Scripture a proper eternity, there can be no objection to 
their hone denoting an indefinite period past. The expression here cannot signify 
eternity, because it relates to the act of creation, which we must call the com- 
mencement of time. Whereas in the Gospel of St. John, it relates to the period 
of the existence of Deity, which had no commencement.” 
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The following note we consider also a fair specimen both of judi- 
cious reasoning and just criticism. 


“ The interpretation of 43) ex nihilo creavit, Dr. Lee rejects as groundless 


and fanciful, and thinks it greatly to be regretted that any such notion was ever 

entertained and applied in defence of revealed religion. The Bible, he says, was 

never intended to teach philosophy, it deals only with facts and doctrines, He 

calls it a ‘silly theory’ to suppose that "3 signifies created out of nothing, 
TT 


Now Moses is speaking of creation at the beginning. If matter had a beginning, 
if it ever began to exist, if there was a time when it had no existence—it must 
have been created from nothing. Matter is only that union of properties which 
God commanded to become combined, that they might be the object of the 
senses.” 


From the above extracts our readers will be enabled to form some 
idea of the highly valuable work before us. We must further add, 
that the neologistic arguments are treated as the passages that involve 
them occur, and that the work of Mr. Townshend embraces more of 
what the unsated scholar seeks than any other commentary, gives to 
devotion a fitting form of phraseology, lends decaying energy power, 
and is the best calculated to supply that grand desideratum which the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge undertook, but never 
supplied : a Bible, with a Commentary equal to the exigencies of the 
age, to the extension of reading and research, to its recent acquisitions 
in language, to the varied readings which collations of fresh MSS. have 
furnished ; and we trust that in bringing it down to the New Testa- 
ment, he will further avail himself of the help of Scholz and Tischen- 
dorff, the works of Ephrem, the Syrian, and those numerous other 
valuable illustrations which a disentombed antiquity is perpetually 
presenting. 





Art. XII.—Scenes on the Shores of the Atlantic. By the Author of 
* Souvenirs of a Summer in Germany,” &c. In 2 vols. London: 
Newby. 


Tuts is really a delightful work, gossiping, good-natured and pic- 
turesque. It may be more especially recommended to those who 
persist in looking on Ireland as the most unhappy and wobegone of 
countries. In the course of her Connaught tour, the authoress gives 
us a most characteristic and happy delineation of the Green Isle’s 
peasantry, whom she describes as contented in their dispositions, and 
gay and lively in their costumes. More charming pictures of female 
beauty and rustic grace we have seldom or never met with. We have 
no space to quote these, but we unhesitatingly assert that even Swit- 
zerland herself has nothing so picturesque to boast of as Erin, at least 
in this respect. These merry-looking peasantry appear also, from our 
authoress’s account, to be by no means devoid of “ creature comforts.” 
True, meat with them is scarce, but then they actually prefer potatoes. 
We have various short and most amusing anecdotes in these volumes. 
One connected with the science of gastronomy, and indeed with the 
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national vegetable, we must forthwith quote.—“ Two London cockneys, 
evidently fresh arrivals in the gay capital (Paris), and not over deeply 
versed in the French language, went into the Café de l'Europe, on the 
Boulevard de la Madelaine, about six o'clock. They were very hungry 
and called for the carte, in order to get something to eat. ‘ Filet de 
volaille—what's that? psha! some outlandish stuff, I dare say.” The 
two Londoners were poring over the carte in despair. ‘ Fricandeau 
@ Voseille, Rognons sauté au Madeére, Bifsteck Ha!’ they both 
simultaneously exclaimed as the word met their delighted eyes, ‘ this 
looks like something at last. Hallo! gargon! beefsteak pour deuz, 
et dépéchez vous.’——-* Oui, oui, Monsieur ; avec beaucoup de plaisir.’ 
‘ No,’ cried the Englishman, calling him angrily back, ‘ not avec that, 
hang it! avec beaucoup de pommes de terre, you stupid fellow! do you 
hear.” Having got into the humour of story-telling or rather quoting, 
we think we may as well go on to give another, equally good of its 
kind, and founded on a somewhat similar mistake. ‘ Nothing goes so 
much against the grain of an Irish waiter, or indeed any of the frater- 
nity, no matter to what country he belongs, as to confess ignorance 
upon any one point under the sun. ‘ I don’t know,’ is a phrase he can 
by no means digest. I was greatly amused by a dialogue between my 
father and the waiter here (at Miltown Malby) last night. ‘ You 
have a table d’héte in this hotel, have you not?’ ‘ Why, ye-es, sir— 
that is—yes, we have sir,’ added the man boldly, determined to put a 
good face on the matter, and making a desperate plunge in the dark. 
‘Is there one now?’ ‘Qh, I dare say, sir. I'll inquire. I’m sure 
anything you want you can have, sir: always well supplied here, sir.’ 
‘ But the table d’héte, I suppose, is only in summer?’ ‘ Can’t exactly 
say what is the season, but we have it very often, sir. Of course it 
can be whenever you please to order, sir. I'll speak to the landlord, 
or to the cook; perhaps to-day you'd wish "My father started a 
little at the power attributed to him of forming a table dhéte by his 
sole will and pleasure. ‘ What I wish to know,’ he said, ‘ is, whether 
there be one now in the hotel, and at what hour, in case any of our 
ap should like to join it.’ This was too much for the poor waiter. 

e shuffled and evaded, but in vain: there seemed nothing for it but 
to admit the humiliating fact, that the word ‘table d’héte’ was Greek 
to him. After many very hard twistings of the far from white napkin 
in his hand, and sundry hemmings and coughings, he said, with much 
reluctance, ‘ Why, sir, I really beg pardon, I~ I— of course, I know 
what you mean: but I don’t exactly’ (with an extraordinary emphasis 
on the ‘ exactly’), ‘I don’t quite exactly, that is to say, understand,— 
I——.’ My father extricated the poor waiter from his embarrassment 
in a moment by explaining; but he was evidently much mortified at 
having been forced to confess his ignorance of any thing, and departed 
from the room with considerably less importance than that with which 
he had flourished into it a few minutes before.”’ 

There is a tinge of superstition in our authoress which pleases us, 
we being somewhat addicted to “ ghost-seeing” ourselves. One thing 
is very certain. A change has been operated in the opinions of edu- 
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cated people on this subject within the last twenty years, or at least 
in the expression of those opinions. What would have been said by 
Miss Edgeworth, for instance, or indeed by any of her admirers, to 
the matter-of-fact introduction of the Banshee, in Mrs. Hall’s last 
clever novel? To afford the scornful the opportunity of a laugh, we 
may here observe that the dignity of geese (at the expense of turkeys) 
is well upheld by our authoress. Her story of the Boy and the Goose 
is absolutely pathetic, and reminds us of that melancholy incident in 
De Lamartine’s “ Chute d’un Ange,” illustrating “ dog-murder” from 
similar good intentions. We do not quite like the two longer tales 
introduced, more especially the second; nor can we at all sympathise 
with what seems to us a somewhat morbid admiration of convents. 
Self-sacrifice, if it work no useful end, and be in contravention of 
God’s laws, can never command even our sympathies. The descrip- 
tions of sea and rock scenery which occur from time to time are con- 
ceived in a poetic and imaginative vein. The whole book is very 
agreeable and truly Irish both in its faults and beauties. ‘This in itself 
to us is no slight recommendation. Are we not all most willing to 
love “ Tue Green Isxe,” if O'Connell would only let us ? 





Arr. XIII1.—Hints on the Nature and Management of Duns. By the 


Honourable , a Younger Son. London: Newby. 


Tus is a book which we might perhaps recommend to rascals who 
felt inclined to fawn upon their elder brother, and regard their fathers 
as ‘“‘ governors,” whose only use in this world was to supply them with 
the means of heartless extravagance. Yet even these it could only 
injure, by confirming them in their course of folly. In good faith, or 
what is meant for it, the author derides all noble principles, all true 
affections, all desires for independence, or an honourable sphere of 
usefulness. We cannot waste ink and paper on the exposure of the 
“ arguments” which would induce us at once to destroy our aristocracy, 
and separate it from the approximating classes, by abolishing the law 
of primogeniture. But we wax too serious over this tissue of heart- 
less folly. We speak of it but to blame the publisher (a clever and 
rising man) for giving the stamp of his name to such a production, 
Here is a specimen. The author would prove that he has no reason 
to feel any filial love or regard for his father, or rather governor. 
** What offence have I, can I, have committed, that from a state of 
vacuum and chaos, I should be forced by the volition of two unreflect- 
ing beings into an existence, whose dawn is the cradle, and whose set- 
ting will probably be the Queen’s Bench ?”—Jam satis ! 
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Art. XIV.—The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt. A New Edition. 
London: Moxon. 


We take the opportunity of the republication’of these poems, in anew 
and agreeable form, to pay a passing tribute to their merits. We 
noticed with dispraise (not we think uncalled for) in our last Number, 
Taylor's “ Edwin the Fair,” which forms a part of the same series. 
Now a more pleasing task is set before us. We are the more willing 
to impose this duty on ourselves, because from some strange inadver- 
tence in a late article on England’s Living Dramatists, we omitted the 
name of Leigh Hunt, and his only published play, “A Legend of 
Florence.” In repentance for this sin, we now hasten to profess our 
admiration of that delightful piece, Its versification appears to us, 
indeed, occasionally too lax and irregular, though in some passages 
this very irregularity produces great effects. There is also here and 
there a certain apparent confusion of thought, occasioned by a super- 
fluity of words. et, as a whole, this ** Legend” must delight us, or 
indeed any candid reader. The tale narrated is deeply interesting. 
The scene betwixt Ginevra and her persecuting husband, in the second 
act, is most admirably wrought out. Heart-rending is Ginevra’s 
agonised cry. 
“ What have I done, 

Good God! what have I done, that I am thus 

At the mercy of a mystery of tyranny, 

Which from its victim demands every virtue, 

And brings it none?” 

Equally admirable is the half-repentant, half-sullen soliloquy of 
Agolanti, in the fourth act, preceding his wife’s return. The follow- 
ing scene also, with Ginevra’s affecting entreaties to Rondinelli, delights 
us greatly. The fifth act, however, has the most beauty of the five. 
The conclusion of the scene in this, betwixt Gineyra and Rondinelli, 
cannot but move the coldest. 


‘‘T am most miserable, I am a creature 
That now, for fifteen years, from childhood upwards,” &c, 


But we will not wrong it by quotation apart from the text. The last 
scene sustains this high pitch of feeling, nay, even raises it. The 
wild metre of Ginevra’s speech cannot be too highly extolled. 

** Loose me, and hearken. 
Madness will crush my senses in, or speak: 
The fire of the heavenward sense of my wrongs crowns me ; 
The voice of the patience of a life cries out of me ; 
Every thing warns me. I will yor return.” 

Altogether ‘* A Legend of Florence” will take its stand as one of our 
most beautiful domestic dramas. Its distinctive power lies in its deep 
feeling, more than in its fancy. It might almost conjure tears from 
stone. We need scarcely observe that this play is published in the 
volume placed at the head of these remarks. 

Of the poems we will not now say much. “Rimini” is known to 


all. It is rich and truly Italian, “ darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,” 
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and green, and golden, as the skies, and earth, and flowers, of that 
favoured clime. ‘The Palfrey” has much poetic humour, “The 
Feast of the Poets” is our especial favourite, with its companion “ The 
Violets.” The lines to the Author’s two sons are both very charming 
in their respective styles. We also like the “ Hymn to Bishop St, 
Valentine,” and, still more, the joyous poem on Christmas. hat 
spirit, what delightful cheerfulness, there is in the inverted line which 
we shall mark with italics ; where we find it said of Christmas, that 
“ he has a million eyes 

Of fire, and eats a million fires, 

And is very merry and wise ; 

Very wise and very merry, 

And loves a kiss beneath the berry.” 


And again, how admirable is the dry allusion, after an enumeration 
of Christmas eatables, to 
** Little boys with laughing eyes, 
Whom their seniors ask arch questions, 
Feigning fears of indigestions, 
(As if they, forsooth, the old ones, 
Had ’nt, privately, tenfold ones.)” 


Eight very sweet lines in a very different vein, from a poem called 
 Bodryddan,” we must also quote, 
** Our fairest dreams are made of truths, 
Nymphs are sweet women, angels youths, 
And Eden was an earthly bower : 
Not that the heavens are false ;—oh no ! 
But that the sweetest thoughts that grow 
In earth, must have an earthly flower ; 
Blest if they know how sweet they are, 
And that earth also is a star.” 


The various poems to the Queen on the birth of her children, and 
other occasions, breathe a happy, loyal, grateful spirit, and have much 
beauty. They have been the more welcome no doubt in the silence of 
the Poet Laureats, whether the present “ Old Man Eloquent,” or the 
late immortal Southey. We have heard a rumour that the Laureatship 
is to be abolished on the decease of its present holder ; but we will not 
believe it, Surely amidst the thousand pensions to “arms and their 
enactors,” one to the sweetest Art can scarcely be deemed supereroga- 
tory. Though bards no longer starve in garrets, they have not yet 
attained the luxury of “ ballet-dancers,” and, unless there be any dull, so- 
called Utilitarian, mad enough to proclaim that Poetry is of no practical 
benefit to the nation, we see not how the Laureatship can possibly be sen- 
tenced toexpire. Are we loyal no longer? Or are we to proclaim, in 
the face of the world, with our young and noble Queen, that Poetry can 
no longer stoop to express Loyalty’s sensations? This indeed would 
be a most needless tribute to Republicanism, yet one that would scarcely 
surprise us on the part of certain lovers of concession, But we will 
not believe that the English nation will allow this indignity to be con- 
summated, We have a Monarch, and a loyal people still. 
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To return from this episode, we are alas! compelled to hurry our 
— notice to the close, hinting only our admiration of the trans- 
ations from Tasso’s ‘‘ Amyntas” and Redi’s “ Bacchus.” The latter 
is inimitable. We would fain quote also “ ‘The Fish, the Man, and 
the Spirit,” but lack of space forbids. Suffice it to say, that in its own 
peculiar humour it is not easily to be surpassed. One word of praise 
too we must bestow on that kind feeling which has prompted our 
author to withdraw all satirical effusions from this edition, which might 
have injured the feelings of others. The book as a whole is a most 
delightful one, and may already be proclaimed as one of our “ standard 
classics.” No doubt it has sold its thousands. 








Art. XV.—The Ideal of the English Church. A Sketch, by the Rev. 
R. Montgomery, M. A., Author of “Luther,” “The Gospel before 
the Age,” &c. London. Smith, Elder & Co. 


A truly important work at this moment, though it be only denominated 
a sketch. It is at once Anglo-Catholic and Anti-Romish—alas! too 
rare a merit in these days. We do not mean to say that the majority 
of those who hold so-called ‘‘ High Church” views, have any tendency 
to Romanism, but they do not denounce with sufficient clearness the 
errors of that soul-destroying heresy. (We except Paget and Gresley 
from this censure. ‘Their vigour and moderation combined can scarce 
be too highly commended.) Mr. Montgomery commences by pointing 
out the impossibility under present circumstances of any church or 
nation realizing the full Christian Ideal. The very word indeed pro- 
claims this. He thus attacks at its very root the preposterous error 
of Mr. Ward, who confounds our Lord’s promise never to desert His 
Church, with a declaration that He will never allow it to fall into error: 
and this, in the very face of the direct assertions made by the Prophets 
and Apostles, of the future fallings away (though never total prostra- 
tions) of the Christian Church. This distinction betwixt the Ideal 
and the Actual, Mr. Montgomery most admirably illustrates. He 
then goes on to display the Ideal of the Church, in her principles, 
forms, and life. Above all he demonstrates, (as in a preceding work 
with this title,) that “Christ” is her “ Allin All.” ‘The distinction 
betwixt the visible and the spiritual communion of the Church is also 
very clearly maintained. The great deficiencies of Rome and Geneva 
are ews] exhibited, nor are our own passed over carelessly, The 
conclusion of the work is formed by a letter to Mr Goudon, editor of 
an ultramontane newspaper, published in Paris, ‘ L’Univers.” This 
Mr. Goudon had most insolently impugned the catholicity, nay, the 
very existence of our own most blessed Church. Here he has been 
most aptly answered. To all waverers betwixt Rome and the 
Anglo-Catholic communion, we can heartily recommend the perusal of 
this pamphlet. Perhaps it may deter some from the desertion of their 
Mother Church. One great and distinguishing merit this pamphlet 
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also has : it combines the proclamation of enthusiastic Gospel truths, 
with the assertion of Church principles, also reared upon that same 
Gospel. To all who prefer the form to the reality, the shadow to the 
substance, the visible body to Him who o’erinforms and maintains it, we 
would say, ‘‘ Follow the example here set!—‘ This ought ye to have 
done, and not have left the other undone.’” This “ Ideal” will no 
doubt effect much good in many quarters. 


Art. XVI.—The Astrologer’s Daughter.— An Historical Novel, in three 
vols. By Rose Ellen Hendricks. London: Newby. 
Tuts romance treats for the most part of the religious dissensions of 
France in the times of Catherine de Medicis. The feelings of the 
authoress are evidently enlisted on behalf of the Huguenots, and their 
Roman Catholic opponents are consequently not depicted from the 
most favourable point of view. We prefer, however, the second and 
shorter tale, ‘“‘ The Spanish Girl’s Revenge,” which shows, we think, a 
great advance, and promises well for the future. Elizabeth, our own 
great Elizabeth, is therein well depicted, some justice being done to 
her youthful charms and graces, though the authoress plainly shows 
that she has never studied Sharon Turner's admirable history, when 
she repeats the oft-refuted, but never to be silenced calumnies, on the 
subject of her later years. The Jesuits made it their task to heap all 
possible odium on the memory of our glorious virgin Queen, and the 
vulgar proverb asserted no fallacy when it told us, that “if you do but 
throw mud sufficient, some will be sure to stick.” Who that knows 
Goethe well, remembers not his admirable lines, supposed to be spoken 
by “ Elizabeth”—(we quote from our own translation) : 
“ Whate’er estranged might be, 

By watchful care at last did cling to thee ; 

For when aught evil met thy path below 

‘Twas thine to see, to check, and overthrow,— 

Thy father’s rage, thy mother’s luckless fate, 

Thy elder sister's all-malignant hate ;— 

These did’st thou leave behind thee on thy course ; 

Whilst thou, still self-renewed by inward force, 

Within thy dungeon lay’st, and gained’st time 

To form thy spirit for its after-prime.” 

We would advise Miss Hendricks to curtail some of her reflections. 
She seems to us to deal too fondly with the disagreeable subject of 
revenge. On a future occasion she may possibly avoid these draw- 
backs. No doubt her book will be much read, dealing as it does with 
religious controversies ‘in action,” which excite no slight attention in 
our own days. Clementina, the heroine of the first tale, is a delicate 
creation. Its hero, though hurried into lawless crime, is also well- 
depicted. Altogether we may congratulate Miss Hendricks on the 
success of her first venture. 
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Art. XVII.—Songs and Ballads. Published by Henry Richardson, 
Greenwich. 
Tuts is a very pleasing volume of poems; some of them affording 
evidence of considerable excellence. We must content ourselves with 
a few extracts. There is, however, a want of condensation, and some 
of his epithets and adverbs are repeated till the ear is wearied. This 
is always a test of good taste, and it should never be indulged in save 
in the most passionate of poetry. ‘Tennyson, the sweetest and greatest 
of our lyric bards, has very often verged upon the borders of the 
* usque ad nauseam,” 
The following poem is one, however, of a superior order, and 
should encourage the author to rise into loftier regions. 


“ Let there be weeping and a sound of woe, 

Of wailing and despair— 

Rending of robes—in dust, a crouching low— 
A scattering of bright hair. 

How many in the bloom of youth we saw, 
In manhood’s golden prime, 

Go forth, whose noble forms we see no more, 
Death-stricken ere their time! 

The ears of those who loved them pine in vain 
To drink their stately tread— 

No foot-fall from them shall be heard again— 
Lew lies each dear-loved head. 

The god-like—where are they who bounded by, 
The shapes whose golden hair, 

Like young Apollo's, the soft breeze on high 
With joy uplifted ?—where ? 

They come not back whom we had looked to see, 
High o’er the mighty throng, 

Proud conquerors in the holy games, with glee, 
And triumph borne along.— 

With linkéd dance and song and flashing torch, 
The veiléd bride we thought, 

For them, through flower-strewn streets—through each white porch, 
With shouting should be brought.— 

The daughters of Athene who shall tell 
Of their untimely fall, 

So well beloved by those they loved so well, 
For ever lost to all? 

How will they rend their braided hair with shrieks ! 
For them, no Phrygian flute, 

By Samian virgin touched, of nuptials speaks— 
For them the hymn is mute. 

Up to the unpitying heavens let shrieks ascend, 
The cry of ceaseless woe— 

Beat your white breasts—your cherished tresses rend— 
Weep— in the dust lie low.— 

No more, Ilissus, by thy mazy stream, 
By green Cephissus’ side, 

More fair than forms that haunt the maiden’s dream, 
Shall bound Athene’s pride— 

The river nymphs in many a sparry grot, 
In many a dewy cave, 

Swell their bright streams with tears for their sad lot, 
Whose limbs they loved to lave. 
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Dumb be the voice of love, that voice so sweet — 
The tongue of joy be mute— 

Let, through the dance, no snowy twinkling feet 
Bound to the shrill-voiced flute. 

How wearily will life—how sad and slow 
The drooping hours go by! 

Alas—alas— of old they went not so, 
When those we mourn were nigh! 

Oh for the pleasant hours that never more 
We, now, again may know! — 

Oh for the vanished hours ! shrieks wildly pour~— 
The fondly-loved lie lbw— 

How through the city’s streets the laughing throng, 
Through the high tower-crowned gate, 

With jest and whispered word and mingling song, 
Swept on unfearing fate! 

How, in the time of blossoms, did we love, 
Far from her towers, to rove, 

While bent the cloudless sapphire sky above, 
Through field and shadowy grove! 

Then fled the winged hours, lightning-sandalled by ;— 
No more, alas, they climb 

Hymettus’ grassy sides, or, basking, lie 
Where haunts the bee the thyme— 

No more their hands the many-tinted flowers 
In wreaths, sweet-scented, weave 

To deck their high arched brows or garland ours— 
Weer—for the fallen, grieve.” 








Art. XVIII.— The Ocean Floner, a Poem, §c. §c. By T. M. Hughes. 
Longman, 1845. 


Tuts is a volume of very agreeable and elegant verse, or we rather 
ought to say half a volume of verse, inasmuch as the first part of the 
book is a prose account of Madeira. We have not had time to look 
over the historical part, so as to give any opinion on its accuracy; but | 
we are aware of the opportunities enjoyed by the author, and that Mr. 
Hughes has been for many years a resident in that beautiful island 
which he calls the ‘* Ocean Flower.” On this “ conceit” a poem in 
ten cantos has been formed, which we shall leave the reader to judge 
of from the following extracts : 


“ Tue Parapise or FLowers. 


“The paradise of flowers, 
Their native land is here, 
Where laugh the rosy hours, 
And sunlight rebes the year. 
Soft-breathing eve and morn 
Their cups with nectar fill ; 
New buds each instant born, 
Drink sun and dew at will! 
“ The passion flower doth here 
Expand more brightly warm, 
The white selandria rear 
More proud her lily form. 
GGa2 
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Daturas wave on high 
Their vast yet graceful bells, 
On branch that breasts the sky 
The soft camelia dwells. 
“ The rose more fragrant grows, 
The violets sweeter smile, 
The fair carnation shows 
New beauty on this isle. 
More bells the polyanth bears, 
The hyacinth more bioom ; 
New charms the dahlia wears, 
The primrose new perfume. 
“« The paradise of flowers, 
Their native land is here, 
Where laugh the rosy hours, 
And sunlight robes the year. 
Soft-breathing eve and morn 
Their cups with nectar fill ; 
New buds each instant born, 
Drink sun and dew at will?” 


“ Tue Beavutirut Nun. 


“ Saint Clair hath many daughters 
Fair and gentle, wed on high, 
And penitenti-| waters 
Stream from many a lustrous eye ; 
But all in Southern splendour 
Stare from orbs as black as coal, 
Save one whose blue eyes tender 
Melt while piercing to the soul! 
‘“« Her auburn hair descending, 
Did the convent’s rule allow, 
With snowy shoulders blending, 
Might make hermits mourn her vow ! 
Such radiant play of feature, 
Such a pe was never seen ; 
A scandalous procedure 
"Twas to shut up Clementine! 


“ Oh, where in all the island 
May another blonde be found, 
In glen, or plain, or highland, 
On or under all its ground? 
Make Clementine a Sister ! 
Hide that sunny face from man! 
Would the Abbess, when she kist her, 
Had been cloistered in Japan! 


“* Yet Clementina’s steadfast, 
Be’t devotion, be it pride; 
And when she might have sped fast 
‘Fo the world, she ‘ No’ replied. 
In scorn or depth of feeling, 
Though a smile her red lip wear, 
To man’s deceitful dealing 
She prefers the cold Saint Clair! 
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We can cordially recommend this volume to all who are interested 
in the island of Madeira, as being the pleasantest book hitherto written 
on this “ Flower of the Ocean and Gem of the Sea.” 








Art. XIX.—Travels in Western Africa among the Soosoos, Bulloms, §c. 
being the first undertaken by the Church Missionary Society for Africa 
and the East. By the Rev. Abraham Walker, A.M. Rector of 
Gallo Meath. Dublin: Curry, 1845. 


Tue labours of Mr. Walker in the volume before us are of a highly credit- 
able character. From the scattered fragments of the papers of the 
Church Missionary Society he has contrived to frame a volume of deep 
interest to every one who feels a desire for the conversion of the 
heathen. He confesses that his great object is to rouse into action 
a missionary spirit of keener ardour than that which at present dis- 
tinguishes Christendom. With the aspect of the unrequited and un- 
appreciated labours of Dr. Wolff before our eyes, this we fear will 
be difficult. We admit the necessity for exertion, the West African 
mission is one of the most interesting and important conceivable, and 
it has a faithful chronicler in Mr. Walker. The reaction from the 
triumphs of Muhammedanism produced the Crusade, and to these 
religious wars we are primarily indebted for our first acquaintance 
with Africa. Reprisals as Muhammedanism sunk in Spain soon took 
place on the Moorish cour.tries of Africa, and to Dom Henry III., son 
of John I. of Portugal, may be ascribed the first successes against the 
Moors in Africa. The “ Lord of Guinea” was soon in consequence 
of these successes a title of the Portuguese sovereigns. Prince Henry’s 
achievements were followed by the celebrated voyage of Bartholomew 
Diaz, whe first christened the Cape of Good Hope “ the Cape of 
Tempests,” but the King of Portugal gave it its present title. Vasco 
de Gama after this reached the Eastern coast, and finally passed on 
to Calicut. Since this period the adventurous labours of the travellers 
sent out by the African Association are familiar to ail. These labours 
have determined the position of a considerable number of central 
places independent of the previous coasting information. Western 
Africa consists of great numbers of Muhammedans and Pagans. 
Manding, watered by the Joliba, about seven hundred miles in the in- 
terior, holds from the number, civilization and influence of its inhabi- 
tants, the first place in Central Africa. The accounts of both Park 
and Lidyard are favourable as to these people. Here Mumbo Jumbo 
however practises his mad foolery and cruelty. Most of the Mandin- 
goes have embraced Muhammedanism from Paganism. The Foolahs 
are next in importance to the Mandingoes, and with them, as with the 
Mandingoes, a blent mixture of Muhammedanism and Fetishism pre- 
vails. ‘The Jaloffs are the third, a remarkable sable tribe, and 
singular to say, caste prevails among them similar to the Hindoos. 
Here the singular custom of ordeal by drinking the red water prevails. 
The Timmanees form another important division, but Ashantee is the 
most powerful kingdom on the coast of Guinea. The immolation of 
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human victims in this state is perfectly fearful. The present king 
of Ashantee on the death of his mother immolated three thousand 
persons to water her grave. An utter recklessness of life prevails 
among all classes. The following description from Lander of this 
people is both graphic and fearfully correct in its description of their 
worse than bestial ferocity. 


“ Prisoners taken in war are immolated to appease the manes of the soldiers 
of Adoilee slain in battle; and of all atrocities, the manner in which these 
wretches are slain is the most barbarous. Each criminal being conducted to the 
fetish tree, a flask of wine is given him to drink. Whilst he is in the act of 
swallowing it a fellow steals imperceptibly behind him with a heavy club, inflicts 
a violent blow on the back of his head, and, as it often happens, dashes out his 
brains. The senseless being is then taken to the fetish hut, and a calabash or 
gourd having previously been got ready, the head is severed from the trunk with 
an axe, and the smoking blood gurgles into it. While this is in hand other 
wretches, furnished with knives, cut and mangle the body in order to extract the 
heart entire from the breast; which being done, although it be yet warm and 
quivering with blood, it is presented to the king first, and afterwards to his 
wives and generals, who always attend at the celebration of these sacrifices; and 
his majesty and suite make an incision into it with their teeth, and partaking of 
the foaming blood which is likewise offered, the heart is exhibited to the sur- 
rounding multitude. It is then affixed to the head of a tall spear, and with the 
calabash of blood, and the headless body, paraded through the town, followed by 
hundreds of spear-men and a dense crowd of people. Whoever may express a 
wish to bite the heart or drink the blood has it immediately presented to him for 
that purpose, the multitude dancing and singing. What remains of the heart is 
flung to the dogs ; and the body, cut in pieces, is stuck on the fetish tree, where 
it is left till wholly devoured by birds of prey.” 

To Bowditch and Landor we owe our most accurate knowledge of 
this people. The Dahomians complete the list of the nations of these 

arts. The divinity, alas, of this region is a Tiger. Here, as in 
Ashantee, human sacrifices are frequent. We think this sad sketch 
sufficient to show what Western Africa yet remains. Our author 
next enters on the fearful history of the slave trade, and we regret to 
say that our latest African intelligence affirms this trade to be in a 
rapid increase, despite the vigilance of British cruisers. The horrors 
detailed under this head make us blush for our kind. 

A most interesting account of the early African churches follows. 
Cyprian, Tertullian, Augustin, and Origen enlighten this portion of the 
work with wondrous interest. Our author next passes to African mis- 
sions in general, which is followed by Church Missions, in which a mass 
of highly valuable information meets the eye. The conclusion of this 
important work is so analogous to that of the Polish poet, who traces 
all the evils of Russia to serfdom, that we cannot but extract it, though 
we may possibly demur to some its conclusions, 

“ Africa has inherited a peculiar curse. The former part of our volume shows 
that curse to be in active operation ; it was pronounced by the Omnipotent, and 
no inferior being can revoke it : did not He visit the earth to break every yoke—to 
remove every curse? Here, too, as on other occasions, man would be wise 
above what is written ; he would apply the lever of his own feeble power to up- 
heave the mighty incumbrance that presses down the souls and intellects of the 
children of Ham. We have recorded something of the puny struggle and its 
certain result. Great Britain invited the civilized world to combine with her in 
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delivering Africa from the curse. The invitation was accepted, the compact 
concluded, The treasury of England poured forth its millions; her victorious 
flag fluttered in the pestilential breezes of the windward coast—her gallant sons 
rushed, at her bidding, into the jaws of death; and her statesmen Ehoared at 
home and abroad to “ bind princes, and teach senators wisdom;” and after all the 
truth stands freely confessed ; nothing has been done for Africa; no, nor is it to 
England’s discredit that she could not do the work of Omnipotence. The law 
of the curse was unrepealed, and slavery was the destiny of Africa; it was the 
indigenous growth of her soil; and when she traded it was in that copra | 
which she exuberantly produced. It was absurd for British statesmen or Britis 
warriors to try and prevent Africa bringing forth abundantly this deadly piant ; 
as soon might the one think to uproot her forests with his pen, or the other to 
mow them down with his cutlass. They attempted the silly exploit, however, 
and even their fellow men in Europe and America are, at this moment, laughing 
them to scorn.” 

Serfdom and slavery are alike deadly to energy, palsying to pur- 
pose, fatal to achievement of aught that is noble, disinterested, good, 
or holy. To us the difference between the Czar of Russia and the 
King of Ashantee is only this, that the one takes civilization as the 
weapon to achieve serfdom; and the other barbarism to keep up 
slavery. Which is the greatest monster—the barbarian King or the 
barbarous Czar? The one who eats the heart or he who breaks it on 
Siberian crags? the mind torturer or the body torturer ? 


Art. XX.—New Zealand and its Aborigines, being an Account of the 
Aborigines, Trade, and Resources of the Colony ; and the advantages 
it now presents as a field for Emigration and Investment of Capital. 
By William Brown, lately a Member of the Legislative Council of 
New Zealand. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1845. 


We think it unnecessary to say that we repose considerable confidence 
on the statements of the writer of this Work. From his position he 
has had great opportunities of observation, and his verdict against the 
former policy pursued towards this colony is, we fear, however rigid, 
not devoid of much fearful truth. Mr. Brown’s impressions are by no 
means favourable to rash emigration; he has himself suffered in Soutd 
Australia, and deprecates delusive statements ill-calculated to pro- 
duce their own low ends, to lure other dupes, and in reality meshes formed 
for the feet of him who thinks he is entrapping others, whereas he has 
also caught himself. Our readers wiil find in the early chapters of this 
work an interesting account of the Tapu, or “ Hallowing Localities.” 
On the peculiar superstitions of the country this book furnishes much 
information. An accident, during the residence of the author in New 
Zealand, from gunpowder, befell two chiefs named Pirate and Te Rite. 
The former died in the following singular manner :— 

‘ After the first day, through the attention of my medical friend, they were both 
much better, but on the second day Pirate requested to be carried from the tent to 
his own Pa (village), about a mile distant, saying that Te Rite’s attua was killing 
him. For the two next days nothing particular occurred; but on the following 
morning a messenger was sent to acquaint my friend that the attua had informed 
Pirate during the night that he was going to die. On our visiting him, his wounds 
were found to be much better, though his tongue was a little furred, indicating a 
slight derangement of the stomach, and some medicine was accordingly prescribed, 
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but he could not be prevailed upon to take it. Early next morning the report of a 
gun announced to us that he was dead. We could scarcely credit it, but such was 
the fact, affording a striking example of the power of imagination, which certainly 
killed him. His wounds were slight, compared with those of the other chief, Te 
Rite, and were rapidly healing. Indeed, the natives themselves said it was not the 
accident, but the dead chief’s attua, that had destroyed him, for the sake of his 
company in the other world.” 

Even in this Ultima Thule of mankind slavery prevails. The New 
Zealanders are men of small natural affections; as the treatment of their 
wives evinces ; possibly this result ensues from the circumstance that the 
wives are generally taken by force. Want of chastity among the 
women may arise from the same cause. The women, however, are not 
without a strong sense of shame, in proof of which we cite the fol- 
lowing story :— 

** An example of this lately occurred at Kawaranga, a village on the Thames. 
The wife of a chief had been charged with some offence ; as a punishment for which 
she was barbarously hung up by the heels, and beaten in presence of the whole 
tribe. This treatment had such an effect upon the poor woman that she immediately 
shot herself. Instances of such insults to females are extremely rare ; the offence 
is held in such abhorrence that blood alone can expiate it.’’ 

The obvious want of parental affection, no doubt, is also traceable 
to the above causes, as well as their fearful practice of infanticide. 
We wholly differ from Mr. Brown in tracing cannibalism up to necessity. 
As’ far as researches on the subject go, there can be no doubt that those 
islands most richly furnished by Nature with her fullest abundance, are 
remarkable for their cannibalism. The powerful effect of imagination 
on the minds of these people is shown above, in the death of Pirate. 
Three other examples of the effect produced by the dreaded attua, all 
accompanied with death, are given at pages 76, 77. Each New 
Zealander has his peculiar attua, to whom he ascribes all the evil that 
may happen to him. The attua is an evil spirit. These attua appear 
to get goblin children, like Brian, in our “ Lady of the Lake.” 

‘* A powerful chief of the Thames narrated a curious tradition, which will afford 
another illustration of their superstitious credulity. There is a person, he said, still 
living at Waikatto who was begotten by the attua, his mother being then unmarried. 
The infant was produced at her left arm-pit, but there was no visible mark left. 
On his birth he immediately flew up to the sun, where he remained till he became 
aman. He then returned to the earth, descending in a small canoe, suspended 
by a rope like sealing-wax. No onesaw him descending, but next morning he was 
seen sitting on the roof of his mother’s house. In his descent he saw the evil spirit 
who makes people sick, and who resides between the sun and the stars. In the sun 
itself, he said, the people were as numerous as the sand on the sea-shore ; and all 
wanted an arm and a leg, and had their faces turned to one side. They wore no 
clothes. Their food grew in the space of one night. During his sojourn in the sun, 
his mother stated that he had been taken up by the attua. He is held as a great 
prophet ; when he says there will be no rain, there will be none. He is a Rangatira, 
but in appearance resembles other men.”’ 

Ilitherto wherever the civilized races have become dominant, the 
utter extinction of the barbarian has been the result. For ourselves, 
we are far from putting this down entirely to the crueliy of the former; 
we believe that no barbarian race can exist long; we think that exten- 
sive population, and its increase, is the result of civilization, and that 
the natural treasury, when the limits of the savage are curtailed, is 
soon exhausted, and the race consequently perishes. The New Zea- 
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lander, however, we agree with Mr. Brown in thinking, is likely to 
remain as a race, from akind of inherent disposition to amalgamate 
with other races, and to enjoy the benefits of civilization. 

The next subject connected with the natives, on which we shall touch, 
is one on which the conductors of this Review, in an early Number, 
put out a solemn warning :—viz. against the heartening up the natives 
to attack our settlers. On the massacre at Wairoa, on the mistakes 
that that unfortunate Governor, Captain Fitzroy, as mischievous as 
meddling, was committing; and on the assured result, we gave a solemn 
warning ; and we appeal to the destruction of the flourishing settlement 
on the Bay of Islands Kororarika, in proof of our prediction. The same 
folly that encouraged the Ameer of Bokhara to put to death our Envoys, 
has been evinced in New Zealand. Barbarians must be repressed by 
strong measures and terror, otherwise they assume that England fears 
them. 

We regret that we cannot coincide with Mr. Brown in his view of 
the Bishop of New Zealand. We think the Bishop acts perfectly right 
in putting a distinction between the Church of England and the Wes- 
leyans. ‘These latter are no Church, they never can be, in their present 
form ; their leaders know it, and therefore the treatment of them as schis- 
matics must be the true principle. They can have no right to the ad- 
ministration either of the office of Preaching, or of the Sacraments. 
The Bishop has been sent out to plant a Church and not a Schism. 
He must take that ground, or else put himself on a level with Jabez Bunt- 
ing. If the poor natives of New Zealand have been deceived into the 
belief, that the Wesleyans were the Church of England, the sooner 
that idea is dissipated the better, and Bishop Selwyn has broken up this 
delusion, and put the Wesleyans before the community in their fair 
colour, viz.—a class of men that make religion a personal incarnation 
of John Wesley. No Christian Church can recognise this, nor allow any 
one man, however illustrious, to give his name to that which is Christ’s 
alone. But John Wesley was in reality wholly undistinguished 
for learning or great reach or mental power. He made head against a 
somewhat loose state of Church discipline. The evils he complained 
of, and in many cases invented, have long since been remedied ; and 
his straying adherents are either fast dividing into other divisions, or 
uniting with the Church, which they perceive they quitted on insuffi- 
cient grounds. Where will Wesleyism be in twenty more years of 
Church energy ? 

This colony ought to suecceed—its unrivalled position, its mineral 
treasures, its valuable spars, flax, and whale teen, must in time 
tell. Bread at 14d. a pound, beef and mutton at 5d. even when 
stock has not yet been cultivated, prove what must be the scale, 
and such an easy economy of expenditure will doubtless enable the 
_ settler to save. The colonial revenue is now 16,000/.; a grant of 
10,0002. from our treasury will give 26,000/. for colonial expenses. 
The Government at home, retraces its steps, acts with the New Zea- 
land Company, and the land question will now see a satisfactory issue. 
We bid New Zealand God speed, with all our heart. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC IN ITALY.—VERDI'S NEW OPERA. 
Naples, Sept. 10th, 1845. 
Music is the politics of Italy, and the favourite composer of the day as 
important a person in the cities of the “ sunny south” as Peel in 
London, or Guizot in Paris. The sterner nations of the north, too, 
are rapidly elevating the lyrical drama to a degree of importance which 
must ere long produce an equal number of votaries at Apollo’s shrine ; 
and it is more than doubtful whether, in a few years, Italian cities 
will continue to be the Delphi, Delos, and Claros of his oracles. 
All over Europe music is singing the prose drama to sleep. It is no 
longer the fashion to admire tragedy or comedy. What a change has 
taken place since Milton painted in such delicious word-music the 
delights of “* Tower’d cities :” 
‘* Mask and antique revelry. 
* * * * * 


Then the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild.’ 


Shakspeare and Jonson are to be “ illustrated ” with pretty pictures, 
and bound in pretty coloured leather and gold, but never to wear the 
sock. The fashionable world has so decreed it. Woe be to the dra- 
matist, whilst with an indolent yawn the public exclaim— 

‘* Lap me in soft opera airs, 

Married to their doggrel verse ; 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 

In notes with many a winding bout, 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out.” 
Just the sort of thing for London, Paris, Vienna, Naples, and St. 
Petersburg—to loll in an opera-box and hear a little music and a 
little small-talk from a gentleman uncomfortably dressed in a very tight 
cravat and very highly polished shoes! Who that have the slightest 
claim to the all-potent beau monde would give a necessarily silent 
attention to the representation of Hamlet? Opera must triumph! 
Let it be acknowledged, however, not without much intrinsic merit— 
of its own. An impassioned lyrical drama was long wanted, and 
Italy, the cradle of modern painting and sculpture, was destined to 
bestow a new and more beautiful example of the sister art. It is not 
more than twenty-five years ago that the San Carlo of Naples wit- 
nessed the first representation of Rossini’s reformed musical drama. 
The old conventional style of half-church, half-chamber music, had 
long been voted dull and heavy—abominably tedious. Something 
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more stirring, more representative of human feeling, was required for 
the theatre. The author of Semiramide supplied the want. This was 
a brilliant period for the re-born art. Pacini, Bellini, still further car- 
ried out the new idea. Henceforward music was to body forth in 
sweet sounds every shade of human passion, and every dramatic posi- 
tion of character. In fact, she was to render herself more indepen- 
dent of the poet, as in the instance of Bellini’s Norma; than which no 
more happy exempification could be found of the proverb, Ars est 
celare artem. In this wonderful work, music seems to forget art, and 
familiarly discourse its whole soul away in the tenderest strains of love. 

The European popularity of Italian opera has had a powerful effect 
in arousing to most laborious exertion its one worthy rival, the German 
school. Not forgetting the pageantry and windy bustle of the French 
opera—the fame of Meyerbeer and Auber—the unquestionable merit 
of our Anglo-Italian Balf, we are inclined to believe Italy can find 
nothing worth her attention save the profound and imaginative 
German musical world. But what great work has it added to the 
lyrical drama? What have the reforming and singularly original 
minds of Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven effected in producing modern 
opera, in a country which may be compared to one enormous orches- 
tra? Wagner, the author of Rienzi, and Lortzing, a Suffo writer, are 
perhaps the best examples we know off; but we think they will 
scarcely bear comparison with some rising young men of Italy, whose 
fame has already passed the Alps. One of these, and perhaps the best 
known in England, Verpt1, gave his last work to the San Carlo at Naples 
a few evenings since. The fame of this young composer’s Ernani at 
once made him a desirable object for employment in the eyes of the 
impresarii of Italy ; and large sums were cheerfully paid for J Lom- 
bardi alla prima Crociata, I due Foscari, Nabucodonosor, and lastly 
the subject for our present consideration—Atzira. A crowded house 
assembled to greet the new opera. All were anxious to hear what the 
composer had made of a subject, which from the libretto, appeared to 
present many difficulties. The drama occurs in Peru, during its occu- 
pation by the Spaniards. A young native chief (Frascini, the tenor,) 
in an opening prologue, rescues a distinguished Spaniard (Coletti) 
from the vengeance of his tribe. A Spanish governor afterwards 
appears, and then the prima donna, Alzira (Tadolini), daughter of the 
rescued man of the prologue. Alzira is about to be married to the 
governor. The Indian loves her; but the insurmountable obstacle of 
birth is sufficient alone to preclude hopes of a happy termination to 
his suit. After the usual routine of scene, the marriage day arrives, 
and just as the Spaniard is about to wed his promessa, the Indian 
rushes in and stabs him to the heart. After this event he has to go 
through a very long dying scena of explanation and forgiveness, which 
ends by particularly requesting that the lovers shall be happily united. 
The narrative is ill suited for musical purposes, neither sufficiently 
simple nor sufficiently interesting. The Indians, ridiculously dressed 
in feathers and un-Indian trappings, appeared to create very little 
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sympathy. No one cared about their chief, the tenor; a very 
important detraction to begin with. The indispensability of a clear 
and interesting narrative, full of stage effect, can only be appreciated 
by the example of innumerable operas which have partially failed from 
the unintelligibleness of the story. Romani is certainly the very best 
libretto-writer the Italian stage ever had. There is much real poetry 
in his dramas, and nothing can be better than their construction and 
point. The difficulty of writing a good libretto is much greater than 


‘is usually imagined, and unless an author is fully acquainted with 


lyrical drama, he will as surely fail as some of our best authors have 
when attempting stage composition. In the countless Italian libretti, 
there are as many examples of ridiculous failure, as those obvious to 
every one, in our own writers for lyrical drama. Much of Balf’s 
music, for example, is perfectly sacrificed from the absurdity of the words. 

Either from the defective libretto or want of inspiration (perhaps 
both), Alzira utterly failed. Want of originality, with very little 
dramatic effect, was obvious throughout the whole opera; and there is 
a too sensible family likeness with J due Foscari, in the few passages 
applauded. The tenor’s air, finishing the prologue, a cavatina of the 
prima donna’s, and a somewhat impressive scena of the basso, were the 
only three remarkable features of Alzira. The author seems to have 
forgotten the very system on which he composed his earlier works, 
namely, a determination to make every thing subservient to dramatic 
truth; rather than a miscellaneous introduction of unmeaning pretti- 
nesses, with little reference to their propriety. 

From Verdi's early operas, he seems to have the same ideas about 
the lyrical drama as those so admirably illustrated by Mercadante, 
and such principles will, no doubt, ere long, become the classics of the 
art. The author of Ji Bravo, without possessing that rarest of gifts 
invention, has obtained European fame by composing with a view of 
characterising his music with the poetry of his opera; though bold as 
regards originality, he always delights by truthfulness, and gains just 
as much from repetition as some authors Jose notwithstanding the 
furore of their first representation. 

The eternal thirst for novelty, a universal weakness in all opera 
goers on the Continent, is highly injurious to the art. No sooner has 
a composer made a fortunate début, than Milan, Naples, Florence, 
Vienna, and Paris solicit him for novelties. The large sums of money 
paid for a name in music, as well as the other arts, induces him to 
comply. Henceforward he must become a manufacturer; his one 
head and one hand must perform Herculean labours. Three or four 
operas are to be produced in one season! What is the result? Even 
the facundious Donizetti cannot overcome the difficulty ; and clever 
adaptations of his own and other people’s ideas are obvious in all his 
latter efforts. Verdi’s new opera is a fatal example of the system. 
Had he written with greater care, and regardless of time, the result 
would have been more ultimately satisfactory to himself, and more 
gratifying to the musical world. 














